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As the Editor 
Views the News 


OLLOWING the misstatements uttered by 

brain trusters concerning the relation of 

mechanization in industry to employment, 
the recent address by the chief of the machin- 
ery division of the department of commerce is 
as welcome to the maligned durable goods in- 
dustries as cool, fresh air is to a dust storm 
victim in Kansas. Mr. Harrison declares (p. 
25) that modern machinery has given more 
jobs than it has taken, and backs this assertion 
with convincing statistics. If the high com- 
mand in Washington could be made to recog- 
nize the grave error it has committed (p. 35) 
in restricting, instead of stimulating, the equip- 
ment industries, recovery would proceed more 


rapidly. 
° ° e 


In recent years, several commentators, in- 
cluding the editors of this publication, have 
speculated upon the percentage of operations 
which will enable the steel in- 
dustry to break even. The 
guesses have ranged between 
40 and 45 percent. Now comes 
Colonel Ayres with a mathe- 
matical analysis (p. 23) of the relation between 
operating rates and profits. His study shows 
that the profit area is entered when the steel- 
making rate rises to 41.7 per cent. For every 
per cent above or below that figure, the profit 
or loss is $8,000,000. In a period when yard- 
sticks seem to be regarded with great favor 
in high places, this one merits attention. 


A Yardstick 
for Profits! 


The outlook for the second quarter is bright- 
er than it was a few weeks ago. Latest reports 
from Detroit (p. 27) show that the urge for 
automobile replacements is 
breaking through political ob- 
stacles. Manifestations of this 
tendency throughout the coun- 
try have bolstered sentiment 
in the motor car industry to the point where 
manufacturers are talking of a “‘big second 
quarter, almost as good as the first.’’ This con- 
notes a wide diffusion of improved conditions 


Plateaus 
of Stability 
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and tends to confirm our statements in recent 
issues to the effect that the present business 
structure rests upon a stronger foundation than 
those which supported the spurt in the second 
quarter of 1933 and the upturn in the first four 
months of 1934. A hint of the substantial char- 
acter of the present foundation can be gained 
by comparing (p. 36) the “‘plateaus of stabili- 
ty’’ in industrial activity. 


° e ° 


The layman unconsciously associates steel 
with bigness. The industry is of mammoth pro- 
portions. Its leading companies are great cor- 
porations; its plants are tre- 
Lilliputs fom mendous in size; its production 

is measured in millions of tons. 
Shop of Giants Yet the workshop of this in- 

dustrial giant turns out prod- 
ucts so Lilliputian in weight and dimensions (p. 
42) that 167,000,000 of them are required to 
make aton. These are tiny, open-wound, heli- 
cal springs. The market value of a ton of such 
springs is about $200,000—so exacting is the 
mechanical skill required in forming them. 
And these diminutive coils represent but one 
of 160,000 recorded uses of wire! What other 
industry can match steel in range of size, scope 
of refinement and diversity of its products? 


* ° ° 


Management executives who seek informa- 
tion of profit-making ideas will do well to 
watch the announcements of technological de- 
velopments. One steelmaker re- 
ports important savings in 
fuel and reduced time of heats 
through the insulation (p. 62) 
of open-hearth furnaces. 
Inasmuch as one-twelfth of America’s produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid in 1934 was used in pick- 
ling solutions, the problem of reclaiming the 
acid from spent pickling liquor (p. 57) assumes 
importance for many companies. ... A ma- 
chine tool builder has killed several birds with 
one stone by designing an automatic screw ma- 
chine (p. 40) in which the driveshaft of the 
motor also serves as the driveshaft of the ma: 
chine. 


Finding Profit 
in New Ideas 


* * ° 


The downward trend of the rate of steelworks 
operations (p. 26) was reversed last week. 
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13 per cent. In 1929 the index was 


Steel Corp Report Shows $57.66, whereas the unit wage- 
. salary cost was only $27.45, com- 

pared with $35.05 in 1934, 
Evidently, the rate of production 
t is far more important to the steel in- 
Wages Secondary Oo Vo ume dustry than the wage rate. From the 
way the industry has been developed 
mechanically, high output invariably 
all results in low unit cost. It is this 
that has led steel managers to say 
repeatedly they would prefer to pay 
high wages than low ones, because 
low wages generally are associated 


ITH an output of rolled could have made and marketed 
and finished steel for its finished steel last year at the 
same unit cost as in 1933. If it had 

sale only 8 per cent : 5 
: ‘ as : . oe done so, its outlay for wages and 
higher in 1934 than in 1933, as salaries would have been $176,944,- 


shown by its recent pamphlet 530, instead of $210,494,533. The with low production. It has led 
report, the United States Steel difference $33,500,000 — ean be many times to suggestions for wage 
Corp.’s total expenditure for  ttributed wholly to the advances, a rates erie on output sis on prices. 
wages and salaries was up 29 contribution to national recovery. The effect production has on 
unit costs is shown by the Steel 
per cent. $100,000,000 for Industry corporation’s annual reports over a 
This was the first calendar year in Propertionately, the additional period of years—representing a cross 
which production and _ distribution wage and salary expenditures for the section of all activities in the iron 
costs reflected the wage advance steel industry as a whole last year and steel industry. 
made in accordance with the steel was no less than $75,000,000, and For example, through 1924 and on 
code in August, 1933, and the further probably closer to $100,000,000. to the fall of 1931, wage rates in 
voluntary increase in 1934. The Steel corporation’s production of the industry continued upon an even 
In 1933, the Steel corporation finished steel for sale was little more level. Yet during this eight-year 
made 5,536,322 net tons of finished than one-third that for the industry, period the wage-salary unit cost 
steel for sale. Its wages and salaries the official figures for the same fluctuated as much as $10.29 a ton, 
amounted to $163,149,503, und, classifications in each case not yet according to production. 
therefore, its indicated wage-salary being available. Further comparisons show when 
unit cost was $29.46 per ton. Partially compensating manufac- production drops wages and salaries 
In 1934 the output of finished turers for their higher costs in 1934 carry on, raising unit costs. Even- 
steel was 6,004,585 tons; wages and was the higher level of prices. tually, an adjustment is made in 
salaries, $210,494,533, and the unit Sreew’s finished steel price index wages and salaries. On the upswing, 
cost, $35.05. averaged $53.42 for the year, com- production rises first, and there is a 
Presumably, the Steel corporation pared with $47.09 for 1933, a rise of period in which the producer gains 
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19it4 1915 I916 1917 1918 I919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
TEEL WAGE RATES COMPARED WITH LABOR this unit cost varies according to output of finished steel. 
COSTS: In both instances, the average for the years In the depression of 1921 the unit cost advanced, due to low 
1911-14, inclusive, represents the base from which the trend production, although wage rates were reduced three times. 
lines are charted. The wage-rate line represents the actual In 1934 the unit cost was raised by the arbitrary advance 
hourly wage rates. The other line represents average in wages and salaries, as well as by restricted production. 
amount expended in wages and salaries, per ton of finished Figures at the left in the chart represent percentages above 
steel produced. Besides being influenced by wage rates, and below the 1911-14 base 
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through the reduced labor cost, 
which tends to compensate him for 
his previous loss. 

This was the experience in the 
past, when there was the normal 
play of wages, prices and demand. 
The year 1934, however, was dis- 
tinguished by an artificial adjust- 
ment. The effect of arbitrary wage 
and salary increases accumulated 
much faster than did the beneficial 
results from the slight rise in pro- 
duction. 

The result was that the Corpora- 
tion’s wage-salary unit cost advanced 
from $29.46 to $35, or 17 per cent. 
It is much easier-—if the industry 
has the money—to stimulate wages 
and salaries than it is to supply a 
larger demand for its products. Car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion, 





U. S. STEEL CORPORATION’S UNIT 
LABOR COSTS 


Rolled and Indicated 


finished per ton 
steel for sale, Total wage-salary 
Year net tons payrolls cost 


T9x0....:; 10,733,995 $174,955,139 $16.29 
Tyat..... 9,476,248 161,419,031 17.03 
1912..... 12,506,619 189,351,602 15.14 
£928... 12,374.838 207,206,176 16.74 
1914..... 9,014,512 162,379,907 18.01 
1915...... 11,762,639 176,800,864 15.03 
1916. ... 15,460,792 263,385,502 17.03 
Ey i Sepa 14.942 911 347,370,400 23.24 
EORS:...:. 13,849,493 452,663,524 32.68 
ROLG:...0. 11,997,985 479,548,040 39.96 
1920...... 14,228,502 581,556,925 40.87 
1921.. 7,860,334 332,887,505 42.35 
1922...... 11,785,331 322,678,130 27.37 
19238...... 14,721,469 469,502,634 31.89 
1924...... 11,722,908 442,458,577 37.74 
1925...... 13,271,010 456,740,355 34.41 
1926...... 14,334,412 467,409,446 32.60 
1927...... 12,979,282 430,727,095 33.18 
1928...... 13,972,388 413,699,720 29.60 
1929...... 15,302,669 420,072,351 27.45 
1930...... 11,609,265 391,271,366 33.70 


1931....... 7,196,017 266,871,413 37.08 
1932... 3,591,474 133,912,809 37,28 
1933...... 5,536,322 163,149,503 29.46 
1934...... 6,004,585 210,494,533 35.05 








however, eventually the labor charge 
would have to fall in line, 

The depression of 1921 was short, 
but it made a sharp impression. In 
1920 the Corporation’s output was 
14,228,000 tons, which was high, 
though not a record. It was in the 
flush of the postwar prosperity 
period, and early in that year _ it 
raised wages to their highest level. 
In 1921 its production was down 44 
per cent, and its unit cost was $42.- 
35, highest in the history, despite 
three successive wage reductions in 
that year. 

Its production in 1929 was 15,- 
302,600 tons, and its unit cost 
$27.45. In 1930, the first scratch of 
this depression, produetion dropped 
24 per cent, and the unit cost rose 23 
per cent. 

In 1931 the Corporation made 
7,196,017 tons. Then, in 1932 its 
output was down 50 per cent to 
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3,591,474 tons, lowest in more than 
25 years. By this time, however, 
wages and salaries had been read- 
justed, so firmly that the unit cost 
rose less than 1 per cent to $37.28. 
In the four pre-war years, 1911- 
1914, inclusive, its total output for 
the full period was 43,372,117 tons, 
and the average unit cost $16.73. 
In the four succeeding World war 
years the production was 56,015,835 
tons, up 29 per cent; and its average 
unit cost, $21.99, up 31 per cent. 
The unit cost, which appears to be 


the best means of making general 
comparisons, is obtained by divid- 
ing the total wage and salary outiay 
in a year by the tonnage output for 
that year. Practically all the Cor- 
poration’s operations are centered 
on finished steel. The labor costs in 
its cement-making operations are 
comparatively small. Likewise, these 
expenditures include wages for new 
construction, which in 1934 amount- 
ed to only 3.8 per cent of the to- 
tal. In prior years the Corpora- 
tion did not separate these items. 


Steel Breaks Even at 41.7%; Makes or 
Loses $8,000,000 Each Point Up or Down 


HEN the steel industry oper 

ates at 41.7 per cent it does 

so without profit or loss. 
For each per cent above this 
break-even point, for a year’s time, 
it should show about $8,000,000 
profit, and for each point below it, 
about $8,000,000 loss. 

This theoretical neutral point 
neither black nor red—has been cal- 
culated by the Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, from actual experience. 

For example, in 1929 the indust- 
ry’s profits were $384,000,000, and 
the average rate of operations was 
89 per cent. In 1930 its profits were 
$176,000,000, and operations 63.1 
per cent. In 1931 its loss was $47,- 
000,000, rate 38.1; in 1932, loss 
$154,000,000, rate 19.8; 1933, loss 
$72,090,000, rate 34; and 1934, loss 
approximately $25,000,000, and rate 
38.5 per cent. 

From maximum profits and opera 
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tions to maximum loss and minimum 
operations a line has been charted, as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 
The little dot in the diagram repre- 
senting 1929 is located so that it is 
opposite $384,000,000, on the left 
hand scale, and directly above 89 on 
the scale at the bottom of the chart. 
The data for the cther years were 
similarly located according to the 
profits or losses and operating rates 
for those years. 

The fact that these little dots on 
the chart all lie upon an approxi 
mately straight line indicates that 
there is a close association between 
the rate of operations and _ the 
amount of profit or loss. The diagona! 
line in the chart represents the gen 
eralization of this relationship. It is 
calculated mathematically, and comes 
the closest to all the points. 

This crosses the line representing 
neither profit nor loss at a point that 
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corresponds to an operating rate of 
41.7 per cent, thus indicating the 
break-even rate for the industry. The 
slope of the line supplies the further 
information as to how much profit or 
loss the industry should show for 
each point that it operates above or 
below 41.7 per cent. 

Commenting on the results of the 
research in the Trust company’s 
Business Bulletin, Col. Leonard P 
Ayres, internationaily-known econo- 
mist, says: 

‘“‘Last year was the fourth in suc- 
cession in which the industry sus- 
tained net losses. It operated at rates 
above the break-even level for 19 
weeks, and below them for 33. To 
make profits this year it needs to 
operate during the remaining months 
at just above 40 per cent.’’ 


Light Flat Steel Is 


Increasing Its Lead 


ONSISTENT increase in the per- 
a centage of light steel products 
and a relative decline in heavier lines 
is shown in the accompanying chart, 
by the iron and steel division, bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Washington. 

Trends in the relative proportion 
of various classes of steel products 
during the past 30 years are distinct- 
ly marked. Rails have steadily lost 
ground. Structural shapes main 
tained their relative position through 
1933 but dropped sharply in 1934. 

Plates, sheets, strip and tin plate, 
a distinct class of light products, 
have grown uniformly until in 1932 
they represented almost exactly half 
the steel production of that year. Au- 
tcmotive and container demands ac- 
count for most of this increase. 
Since 1929 sheets and strip have con- 
sistently raised their relative posi- 















tion, despits the depression handicap. 

Special alloy steels, in percentage 
of total steel production, have in- 
creased steadily and in 1932 ac- 
counted for more tonnage than did 
steel rails; in 1934 alloy steels ex- 
ceeded the tonnage of rails or struc- 
tural shapes. 

Accumulated replacement 
may increase the relative position of 
rails and structurals but indications 
are clear that expanding demand for 
sheets, strip and alloys will be the 
main dependence of the industry. 


needs 


Terms Paint Asset 
In Steel Plants 


Y USED to be almost traditional 
A eat a steel plant had to be about 
the grimiest, dirtiest place in the 
world. 

“But in recent years,’’ says R. L. 
Harding, chief of the iron and steel 
division of the department of com- 
merce, Washington, ‘‘conditions have 
been improved a great deal—even 
around the stacks, converters and 
furnaces—and paint is beginning to 
be used for protective purposes. 

“In the modern mills,’ he points 
out, “the crane cabs and control 
rooms are painted and spruced up 
almost to the point of losing some 
of their drab ugliness. Much too 
often, however, the good work has 
stopped there. The department 
offices, the exteriors of buildings, 
the line fences around the plants and 
even the front offices—inside and 
out—have long since forgotten what 
a coat of paint feels like.”’ 

Mr. Harding believes that a well- 
painted plant indicates many things 
——good management, for example. It 
shows, he says, that the man in 
charge knows a worth-while invest- 
ment should be kept in good shape 
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if first class results are to ke Oob- 
tained, that the owner takes pride 
in his plant and, also unquestionably, 
in his products. 

“The advertising value of well- 
finished surfaces,’’ says Mr. Harding. 
“is a real asset. And the paint, if 
properly selected and applied, more 
than pays for itself in the protection 
it gives against rust and deteriora- 
tion. Incidentally, such a coating 
provides much more than protection. 
A clean, well-painted plant has a 
real effect upon those who work in 
it; they take pride in the place and 
thus more pride in their work. 

“In many of the shipping and 
finishing departments where grime, 
fumes, smoke and heat are not in- 
herent,’’ he continues, ‘‘there are 
strong arguments for interior paint- 
ing. These are: More cheerful work- 
ing conditions and better light. 

“The question of light reflection 
from painted surfaces is of great im- 
portance, If the owner does not ob- 
tain the greatest possible light reflec- 
tion from the wall surfaces, he must 
either furnish more artificial illumin- 
ation or else expect the work to be 
done under inferior lighting condi- 
tions. Naturally, the latter means 
slower and poorer work, a _ higher 
percentage of imperfect products 
and often more accidents.”’ 

Mr. Harding points out that the 
steel mills connected with the Ford 
plants are clean and well managed 
and that much white paint is used 
within their confines. 

“A rough survey of the steel mills 
and foundries in the chief centers of 
the industry,’”’ he declares, “indicates 
some 1,250,000 square yards of mill 
building exteriors that are crying for 
paint; 820,000 square yards of prop- 
erty fence in the same plight; nine 
out of ten of the plant offices are 
dingy inside and out, and even some 
of the main city executive offices are 
gloomy and depressing for want of a 
little color and reflected light.” 


NRA 


S MODIFIED by an administra- 
A tixe order of March 25 suspend- 
ing the fair trade practice section, the 
aluminum code last week was ex- 
tended to June 16. 

Other NRA developments: Metal 
window industry submitted budget of 
$30,175 for year ended Feb. 1, 1936; 
machine knife and allied products 
manufacturing industry proposed 
budget of $8785 for calendar year 
1935; metal tank industry obtained 
approval of two amendments to its 
code, one defining the industry and 
the other clarifying schedule A; 
American Zine institute served notice 
the approved code for the zine in- 
dustry contains many changes and 
that it cannot be bound by some of 
them. 
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Mechanization Makes More Jobs than 
lt Destroys; Raises Living Standard 


ODERN machinery has given 

more jobs than it has taken, 

is the assertion, backed by 
statistics, by R. E. W. Harrison, chief 
of the machinery division, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, 
Washington, speaking recently before 
a gathering at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

In sustaining this conclusion Mr. 
Harrison adduced figures’ repre- 
sented graphically in the accom- 
panying chart and interpreted them 
as follows: 

“There has been a consistent ef- 
fort during the depression to _ dis- 
credit and restrict the progress of 
mechanization on the ground that 
it is a breeder of unemployment. 
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Although it is obvious that a given 
machine may tend to eliminate 
hand labor, often in a spectacular 
way, the machine year by year con- 
tributed to a larger volume of na- 
tional employment until the crash 
of 1929, which was due to financial 
rather than technological factors. 
Increased mechanization now is not 
a barrier to re-employment but is 
one of the ways out of the depres- 
sion, 

“The American standard of living 
is measured by the use of machin- 
ery. This is illustrated statistically 
by an increase in the number of 
gainfully employed from 38 millions 
in 1910 to 49 millions in 1930, a net 
gain of 11 millions of workers. 
However, during the same _ period, 
farm workers’ actually decreased 
from 12% millions in 1910 to 10% 
millions in 1930, a loss of two mil- 
lions and industrial workers _in- 
creased from 11% millions in 1910 
to 15% millions in 1930, a gain of 
four millions. Of still more im- 
portance, service workers increased 
from 14 millions in 1919 to 23 mil- 
lions in 1930, a net gain of 9 mil- 
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lions, two-thirds of which occurred 
in the past decade.’’ 

The growth of service employ 
ment, he said, is due principally to 
the development of the machine, 
which has made it possibl2 for so 
many people to enjoy in a 20-year 
period enough of life’s goods to em- 
ploy an additional army of 9,000,000 
workers to distribute and_ service 
them. 

The modern American conception 
ot service to the individual, the 
corporation, the state and federal 
government, he stated. is probably 
more complete than exists in any 
other country and it is fair to say 
this large volume of service de 
manded and received by the Amer 
ican public is an accurate measure 
of the quality of the standard of 
living in the United States. 


Production Trend Climbing 


As to mechanization. “r. Harri 
scn pointed to the stead'lv rising 
trend line of industrial production 
employment and _ payrolls, _inter- 
rupted only by the d bac'e of 1929, 
which he attributes to favlty  fi- 
nancial procedure vhich dislocated 


all activities, in which lLroad eco- 
nomic causes were the actuating 
force and in which mechanization as 
a cause of unemployment has no 
participation. 

The machinery 
pointed out, rates second in number 
of employes, fifth in the number of 
establishments engaged in the in 
dustry and fourth in value of its 
products. In 1929 it produced 
,000,000,000 worth of products, 
0 per cent of the total turn°d out 


industry, he 


‘ 


$ 
1 
by all industries. 


Auto Industry Justifies Stand 


Comparing the highly mechanized 
automotive industrv and the build 
ing industry he said: 

‘Our availiable’ statistics shows 
that the automobile industry is the 
outstanding member of the United 
States industrial community as far 
as recovery from depression is con- 


cerned. This industry is probably 
the most highly mechanized in the 
world. You all know what it has 


accomplished During the _ period 
under review we have had a _ con- 
stantly increasing supply of better 
cars at lower prices. In the con 
struction industry which, as far as 
records are available, is the least 
mechanized of all the basie indus- 
tries, the latest available figures 
show that as against the average ex- 
perience of all industries the build- 
ing and construction industry is 65 
per cent out of line. 

‘“‘In other words, the cost of build- 
ing construction is 65 per cent in 


Sales Statistics Taken for an Airflow Ride 





I —_ r 18, 155° e 


; 


j 
iy WEEKLY 


That smile of Walter P. Chrysler (left) comes easy these days. Each week now, the 
Chrysler Corp. is setting new all-time sales records, which are doubling 1929 vol- 
ume. Here K. T. Keller, general manager of the Chrysler Corp., is pointing out to 
Mr. Chrysler and to B. E. Hutchinson, vice president, how retail sales in the week 

ended April 6, totaling 18,155, broke through the ceiling . 
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excess of what it should be, should 
it be considered desirable for this 
industry to conform to the general 
industrial trend, Here, again, we 
have a conclusion which is inescap 
able. You know what the results 
have been. Probably the sorriest 
picture in our whole industrial set- 
up is that provided by the dearth of 
employment in the construction and 
building industries at a time when 
our homes and factories are 
urgently in need of repair and ren 
ovation.” 


Production 


TEELMAKING rose 1 point last 
S week to 45 per cent, owing to a 
sharp gain of 5 points at Youngstown 
which offset losses at Cieveland, New 

Although this 
significant as it 


England and Detroit. 
upturn may not be 
usually takes two or three weeks to 
determine the trend, it is encourag 
ing to note that it is the first indica 
tion of a rise since the second week 
of March. Details follow: 

Central eastern seaboard — Held al 
29% per cent last week, with little 
variation expected this week. 

Wheeling 
cent last week, 
rates of the three district producers 
unchanged from the 
Twenty-eight out ol 


with the open-hearth 


individually 


week previous. 


Unchanged at 76 per 





Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open Hearth Ingot Capa- 
city Engaged in 10 Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
April13 Change 1934 1933 
Pittsburgh 34 None 39 18 
Chicago 50% + 0% 50 20 
Eastern Pa. 29%, None 38% 12% 
Youngstown... 55 + 5 57 19 
Wheeling 76 None 69 
Cleveland 64 — § 69 32 
Buffalo ; 34 + 2 50 19 
Birmingham 55% None 52 12% 
New England 52 1 78 7 
Detroit 82 — 6 82 7 
$5 1 51 20% 


;Not reported in 1938. 








the 37 open-hearth furnaces were on 
active steelmaking schedule. 

Youngstown—-Increased 5 
last week to 55 per cent due to a 
heavier schedule at the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Campbell plant. The rate is expect- 
ed to reach 56 per cent at this week’s 


points 


slightly 
Co.'s 


start. 

Chicago—Rose to nearly 50% per 
cent by the end of last week, after 
opening the week around 49. Mills 
are unable to schedule operations far 
ahead, due to the short-range nature 


Welcome Chevrolet to Baltimore 





HERE 1S A SCENE tn the hood polishing department of the new Baltimore Chev- 
rolet assembly plant, showing how modern factory layout gives employes plenty 


of room and light for their work. The plant, with a capacity for assembling 80,000 
cars a year, was opened formally April 9, with appropriate ceremonies and a ban- 


quet in the evening sponsored by the Baltimore association of commerce and at 
tended by leading officials of General Motors and city and state executives. A fea- 
ture of the plant is the use of overhead galleries for material storage, from which 


conveyors feed subassembly lines below. Speaking following the banquet, Alfred 


P. Sloan ]r., president of General Motors, said, that in these assembly plants in this 
country and abroad General Motors has “total investment of approximately $79,- 
000,000, employs 36,500, with annua! payroll in excess of $50,000,000” 
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of buying. Blast furnace operations 
are unchanged, 14 of 36 steelworks 
stacks being active. 

Buffalo—Gained 2 points to 34 per 
cent, with 13 open hearths active. 
This rate is expected to hold this 
week, 

Detroit—Off 6 points to 82 per 
vent last week, as one producer took 
off an open hearth and another still 
continued with two down. 

Cleveland-Lorain—Down 5 points 
to 64 per cent, Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. operating 11 open hearths, 
and Otis Steel Co. and National Tube 
Co., Lorain, 7 each. For part of this 
week Corrigan, McKinney will have 
all its four blast furnaces in opera- 
tion as it lights one unit preparatory 
to blowing out another for repairs. 

New England—Off 1 point to 52 
per cent, with but slight change in- 
dicated for this week. One producer 
in the district continues at 75 per 
cent. 

Birmingham Thirteen open- 
hearth furnaces continue in operation 
as rail rolling requirements are 





U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 
(Tons) 
1935 1934 1933 1932 


Jan. 534,055 331,777 285,138 426,271 
Feb. 583,137 385,500 275,929 413,001 
March 668,056 588,209 256,793 388,579 


3 mo. 1,785,248 1,305,486 817,860 1,227,851 





us | RRR pete 643,009 335,321 395,091 
ee 745,063 455,302 338,202 
MEA se ccaseinerse 985,337 603,937 324,746 
MM nbeotbbenesks 369,938 701,322 272,448 
Aug. _............. 878,023 668,155 291,688 
RS Siete Senc: 370,306 575,161 316,019 
Ris = © seenvans .. 843,962 572,897 310,007 
NOV. _............ 966,119 430,358 275,694 
Dec. sesseeeeee 418,630 600,639 227,576 
gs Oe: | Awe 44,283 5,160 
ARIE seseenss .. 5,925,873 5,805,235 3,974,062 








steady, holding the rate to the level 
of 55% per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Unchanged at 34 per 
cent last week. Steel producers’ 
open-hearth rates are now more in 
conformity with finishing mill sched- 
ules, as ingot banks are not being 
noticeably decreased. The steadiness 
to steel buying over the past two 
weeks has provided an encouraging 
guarantee to operations locally for 
the balance of April. 

Twenty out of 60 steelworks blast 
furnaces continue in blast here. 
CORP. SHIPMENTS UP AGAIN 

Shipments of finished steel by the 
United States Steel Corp. in March 
showed a gain for the sixth consecu- 
tive month, rising 84,919 tons from 
583,137 tons in February to 668,056 
tons in March. Cumulative tonnage 
for three months in 1935 is 1,785,- 
248 tons, compared with 1,305,486 
tons in the same period of 1934 and 
817,860 tons in first quarter of 19338. 
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DETROIT 

HREE weeks ago automobile 

manufacturers cut off their re- 

leases for most materials so 
sharply it seemed they had used a 
cleaver. Even considering that a 
quarter was being turned, this letup 
in demand was so abrupt it gave sup- 
pliers and Detroit the jitters. 

But in the meantime, assemblies 
have actually increased, considering 
the industry as a whole, and last 
week some substantial releases, in- 
cluding sheets, again made their ap- 
pearance, So vendors and Detroit 
are again breathing easier, and are 
talking of a whopping big second 
quarter, almost as good as the first. 

What happened three weeks ago 
was this. Early in the year, when 
automobile manufacturers were at- 
tempting to push out their new mod- 
els as rapidly as possible, they over- 
bought in order to protect them- 
selves. And, naturally, the larger the 
assemblies the greater the float or 
bank of materials and parts necessary 
to insure uninterrupted production. 
TAKING NO CHANCES 

Nearing the turn into the second 
quarter, many automobile manufac- 
turers found themselves with three 
to four weeks’ floats. As Washing- 
ton again began veering toward the 
left, there were some apprehensions 
concerning the effect upon retail 
sales. The two Pittsburgh basing 
point reports, for example, cast a 
shadow on steel prices. Hence cau- 
tion became a byword. 

But with April half gone, the re- 
tail sales situation continues strong, 
and in many northern localities the 
advent of real spring buying weath- 
er still is awaited. The country over, 
the urge for replacement is breaking 
through political obstacles. Except 
for used cars, dealers’ stocks are not 
excessive, and April output is certain 
to top that of March. 

This strong production situation, 
which is in turn the direct reflex of 
the brisk retail market, is necessitat- 
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ing further buying notwithstanding 
the desire to play the material game 
a little closer to the belt. 

There is now no question in De 
troit but that the second quarter will 
be much better than was expected 30 
days ago, and there is an increasing 
feeling that this brisk situation will 
earry into July at least. 

As viewed in Detroit, the country 
is definitely on the road to recovery. 
The industry likens recovery to a 
glacier which may be retarded occa- 
sionally by obstacles, but is impelled 
by such an irresistible force that 
these obstacles are shortly engulfed 
and the huge mass again moves on. 


STILL LOOK FOR SPRING PEAK 


Retail sales appear the more prom 
ising considering that this has been 
a cold, backward spring. Some exec- 
utives whose thinking in the past has 
usually been right believe that neith- 
er the stock market nor industrial 
activity has yet attained its spring 
peak, and that wheat and rye will 
shortly break through their ceilings, 
as corn and oats already have. This 
has an important bearing on sales of 
automobiles in the Middle West. 
These executives, incidentally, look 
for $1.75 wheat by fall. 

One of this group who has called 
most of the stock market turns since 
the inauguration of Roosevelt in 
March, 1933, and has made money, 
is sticking out his neck to this ex 
tent—that the present good automo 
tive situation will carry into the third 
quarter of this year, to be followed 
by only moderate activity until the 
defeat of Roosevelt in November, 
1936, which will precipitate business 
activity in 1937 and 1938 paling even 
1929. 

Speaking of the retail sales situa- 
tion, there is one bad spot which is 
due for immediate correction. In al- 
most every instance, dealers have 
taken in a used car for every new 
ear sold. Ford dealers having led 
in sales, their stocks of used cars are 
the heaviest hanging over the mar- 
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ket, The weather has been unsea- 
sonable for moving used cars, but 
Ford is preparing a special advertis- 
ing campaign to be released shortly, 
when the time appears propitious. 
CLAIM STOCKS NOT EXCESSIVE 

This matter of stocks, both of new 
and used cars, is a sensitive one, and 
all makers disclaim being gorged. 
The figures tend to substantiate the 
industry. Ford, for example, pro 
duced 386,326 units in the first quar 
ter, domestically, and reports retail 
sales of 293,318. This is an excess 
of production over sales of approxi- 
mately 93,000 units. Spread over 
7500 dealers this indicates an aver 
age stock of about 12 cars—not ab 
normal, Of course, there is an ele 
ment of carryover and a lag between 
assembly and sales which cannot be 
accurately reckoned. 

On new April advertising 
schedules are heavier than seemed 
probable a month ago, Chevrolet is 
releasing the largest campaign. Ford 
Pontiac and Plymouth are not far be- 
hind. Dodge opened up strongly last 
week. Olds is holding back a little be 
‘ause it is behind on deliveries. La 
Salle is spotting its advertising in 
districts where its dealers have been 
stocked. 


cars, 


dictable element of the automobile 
industry. 


F vita continues the great unpre 


In common wth other manufactur- 
ers it is engaged in reducing its float 
from 28 to 30 days at the turn of the 
quarter to approximately ten days 
as of June 1. At present, Ford floats 
are unbalanced despite the elaborate 
self-leveling system in vogue at the 
Rouge plant. 

Incidentally, if Ford ever gets 
down to a 10-day float and any sup- 
plier fails to meet his schedule, Ford 
purchasing agents are likely to be- 
come pretty tough. 

At this time, almost every square 
foot of available storage space within 








the Rouge plant is jammed with steel. 
One rumor has the supply of sheets 
as large as 70,000 tons, but this is 
probably an exaggeration. 

jut while engaged in reducing its 
float, Ford is accumulating raw ma- 
terials at a rapid rate, The stocks 
of bars and semifinished steel that 
have been piled up give the Rouge 
plant the aspect of postwar ship 
scrapping days, when enormous ton- 
nages of ship parts and scrap were 
on the ground, 

Over the past three weeks upward 
of 25,000 tons of scrap——mostly hy- 
draulic compressed bundles has 
been thrown down. This is not only 
the excess of Ford’s scrap producton 
over the present requirements of its 
open hearths, but it also has come 
from Murray and Briggs. 

When the new bloming mill is in- 
stalled the open-hearth department, 
it is understood, will have to go down 
for at least 60 days. This makes the 
accumulation of semifinished steel 
and bars understandable, But when 
the open hearths go down the scrap 
they now consume will have to be 
marketed or thrown down, and at 
6500 cars daily, Ford is probably 
originating close to 1500 tons of 
scrap a day. 


SWAPPING IS PROBLEM 


With one Ford blast furnace stack 
out for relining, the one stack that is 
in operation is being run on basic iron 
to supply the open hearths. The in- 
ventory of foundry iron being low, 
Ford has inquired for 10,000 tons of 
foundry. There was some talk last 
week that this was to be acquired on 
a reciprocal basis. 

This reciprocal business is a trou- 
ble maker, 

Recently, a northern Ohio interest 
was reported to have traded pig iron 
and bars, and possibly also some 
sheets, with one of the largest auto- 
motive interests, taking back scrap. 
This aroused competitors in all prod- 
ucts involved and precipitated gossip 
on the point of iron and steel prices 
being fixed by that industry’s code 
but scrap prices being unregulated. 

So much pressure has been brought 
to bear upon this automobile manu- 
facturer that last week it was said 
at least 50 per cent of the deal, in 
point of tonnage, was being called off. 

It is also noteworthy that the vol- 
ume of scrap generated by the au- 
tomobile industry has not increased 
lately proportionate to the expansion 
in automobiles. This is a natural se- 
quel to more efficient operations and 
the ability to order to closer toler- 
ances as production problems on the 
new models are licked. 


S DIE work for the new Buick, 

due about Aug. 1, progresses, 

it appears probable that a new trend 
in styling will be disclosed. 

Speaking in general terms, over 
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the past two seasons the flare in the 
industry has been for a streamlined 
effect in which detail may broadly be 
said to have been subordinated to the 
objective. 

Having put over basic streamlin- 
ing, attention is now being centered 
on detail, and the new 1936 Buicks 
probably will point the way. 

For one thing, the over-emphasis 
on fenders is not expected to be re- 
peated in Buick. There is one Gen- 
eral Motors line in which the fenders 
are so extreme in comparison with 
the body that, as one critic puts it, 
this line looks as unbalanced as a 
Boston bull pup would appear wth 
police dog ears. 


WILL USE DIE-CAST GRILLE 


Buick, of course, will have flat run- 
ning boards, but the fenders will be 
conservative. The radiator grille, 
like Olds this year, will be die cast. 
This grille will be narrower, simu- 
lating LaSalle, but will retain the 
distinctive Buick touch, 

Horns will be concealed; in fact, 
the 1936 car with exposed horns will 
be the great exception. The turret 
all-steel type of top will make its de- 
but on Buick with the 1936 series. 
A divided windshield also is a cer- 
tainty. 

Hydraulic brakes are a probability, 
although Buick is supposed to have 
the best mechanical brakes ever put 
on General Motors cars. 

At this date, no prices naturally 
have been set, but with the new La 
Salle edging further into the Buick 
price range by coming down into the 
$1200 class, the presumption is that 
Buick will be lower priced. 

Detroit is getting quite a ‘‘kick”’ 
about the manner in which some 
Buick die work has circulated, In or- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—u. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 
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der to eliminate every possibility of 
a holdup due to concentration of die 
work in Detroit, a share of it was 
placed outside. Now, it develops, 
some of these outside die makers 
sublet parts of their contracts to die 
shops in Detroit. This puts most of 
the eggs back in one basket again. 


NE reason Olds has been en- 
O gaged in a neck-and-neck con- 
test with Pontiac this season is its 
inability to turn out more cars. When 
Olds goes beyond 800 to 1000 a day, 
it is straining its present facilities. 
Hence, a big expansion program at 
Lansing. 

As announced last week, Oldsmo- 
bile has bought the former Durant 
plant in Lansing, occupying a 48- 
acre site, containing 900,000 to 1,- 
000,000 square feet of floor space, 
and idle since 1931. Most of the 
machinery in the Durant plant, which 
cost about $5,000,000, has already 
been sold, 

To this old Durant plant all of 
the Fisher Body operations at Lans- 
ing will be transferred, and daily ca- 
pacity will be increased to 1500 
bodies. Plans are not yet complete, 
but Fisher will undoubtedly require 
considerable new equipment in its 
enlarged quarters. 

The present Fisher Body plant, 
immediately adjacent to the Olds 
plant, will be rehabilitated for the 
expansion of various departments of 
Olds, and capacity will be expanded 
to enable 1500 jobs daily to roll off 
the assembly lines. Olds employment 
will be increased about 4000 men. 


ORD production last week pushed 
Fi. a new high when it reached 
39,055 on a 6-day week basis, against 
38,500 the preceding week. 

The total for General Motors was 
39,500, compared with 38,425 the 
preceding week. This breaks down 
into Olds 4500, Pontiac 4150, Buick 
1500, Cadillac-LaSalle 750, and 
Chevrolet 28,600. 

Chrysler’s total last week was 19,- 
725, a practically stationary position, 
distributed about 10,350 units for 
Plymouth, 7000 for Dodge, 1100 for 
DeSoto and 1300 for Chrysler. 

Plymouth, incidentally, has 
brought out a convertible coupe 
which involves the use of two frames, 
which means more steel. The regu- 
lar X-type chassis frame is 6 inches 
deep. A sub-frame also X-type and 
4 inches deep is bolted to the regu- 
lar frame, thus putting passengers on 
top of a 10-inch steel girder, sur- 
rounded by the steel wall of the body. 

Other production statistics for last 
week include: Auburn, 150; Graham, 
650; Lineoln, 55; Nash, 1700; Stude- 
baker, 1600; Pierce-Arrow, 35; 
Packard, 100 of the low-price series 
and 160 for the rest of the line; Mack 
truck, 40; White-Indiana, 125. 
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WASHINGTON 

OW that the President has 

signed the five billion dollar 

work relief bill, there is no 

question but that within the next 

couple of years the iron and steel in- 

dustry of the country will benefit to 
the extent of many millions. 

To just what extent no one can for- 
tell. However, the very nature of 
the program means that thousands 
of tons of all kinds of iron and steel 
will be necessary. 

Again—now that the bill has be- 
come law—the hotel lobbies of this 
city are swarming with those who 
want to be on hand when the spigot 
is turned, and there was much 
gnashing of teeth when the Presi- 
dent on his return from his fishing 
trip last week did not open up the 
barrel. 

Statistical experts, of which the 
number is legion, have estimated 
that the government will have to 
spend at the rate of $155 per second, 
day and night, Sundays and_ holi- 
days in order to disburse the ap- 
propriated money within the two- 
year period allowed by the bill. 

At the time this is written, noth- 
ing but the broadest kind of break- 
down is possible. 


Staggering Pile of Millions 


The bill provides for $800,000,000 
for highways, roads, streets, and 
grade crossing eliminations. For 
rural rehabilitation and _ relief in 
stricken agricultural areas, the ap- 
propriation amounts to $500,000 - 
000; for rural electrification, $100,- 
000,090; housing, $450.000,000; 
projects for professional and _ cler- 
ical persons, $300,000,000; civilian 
conservation corps, $600,000,000; 
publie projects of states or political 
subdivisions, $900,000,000: sanita- 
tion, preventation of soil erosion. re- 
fcrestation, forestation, flood con- 
trol, and miscellaneous’ projects, 
$350,000,000. 

There is also a provision in the 
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law ‘“‘that not to exceed 20 _ per 
centum of the amount herein ap- 
propriated may be used by the Presi- 
dent to increase any one or more of 
the foregoing limitations if he finds 
it necessary to do so in crder to ef- 
fectuate the purpose of this joint 


’ 


resolution.’ 

There are some interesting facts 
available in connection with certain 
projects. For instance, of the $800,- 
000,000 appropriated for roads, it 
has been estimated by government 
officials that $500,000,000 will be 
used for roads and $300,000,000 for 
grade separations. Of course, a 
large tonnage of reinforcing bars 
and structural steel will be used in 
both of these cases. Steel wil! also 
bave to be used in large amounts in 
the special housing program. 


States Plan Road Projects 


As regards the road program, 
congress got around the pork bar- 
rel situation to some extent, at least, 
by providing that the projects are to 
be worked out by the various state 
highway commissions and _ these 
must be submitted to the United 
States bureau of public roads. 

Details of this tremendous pro- 
gram are not available as this is 
written. At a press conference the 
President held upon his return from 
his fishing trip last week, he stated 
that every effort will be made to get 
the program under way at _ the 
earliest moment. He stated that 
while the money is available until 
July 1. 1937, that the administra- 
tion will use every effort to see that 
it is spent by July 1, 1936. 

Irvin F. Lehman, president, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, is clearer than 
Washington officials on the prospec- 
tiv requirements for highway machin 
ery. The volume of work both under 
way and prospective will require at 
least $125,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment, he maintains. 

While it had been hoped that the 
peak of the spending period could 
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he reached by Oct. 1, owing to the 
delay in congress with this bill it 
will probably be the middle of 
November before the spending peak 
is reached, the President stated. 

The President also made it plain 
that, while some new organizations 
may have to be set up, he will make 
every effort to use the existing 
agencies of the government for car- 
rying out this vast program. He 
said that he did not think that the 
people should overstress the m°* 
chanical setup for the spending of 
this large sum of money. It is going 
to take quite a long time, he stated, 
to get certain types of projccts 
under way. He did not say just 
what he had in mind in this connec- 
tion. 

During the same conference the 
President stated definitely that in 
putting the millions of men to work, 
which he expects to do under the 
new setup, he is going to be careful 
that labor is not shunted from one 
place to another but have them 
assigned jobs within reasonable dis- 
tance from their homes, to eliminate 
the building of camps or what not to 
house the laborers. 

While none of this money is ear- 
rarked for the purchase of machine 
tcols and other types of machinery, 
three of the government depart 
ments will make a desperate effort 
to get $18,000,000 for the purchase 
of tools. 


Navy Wants More Machinery 


Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
sent a letter to the senate asking 
for some of this money for the use 
of the navy for the purchases of 
machinery, but there is no special 
provision in the bill as it became 
law. On the other hand there is 
provisions for buildings, supplies 
and ‘‘other improvements’’ for the 
navy. This will be construed, if the 
navy has its way, into meaning ma- 
chinery. 

It is stated here by those in a po 
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sition to know that the navy yard 
wachine tool equipment has an 
average age of 33 years, while the 
tools of the air corps have been in 
use since the war, The idea’ is that 
so long as the government is urging 
industry to modernize it should do 
the same thing itself. 

The army hopes to draw on this 
large fund for about $5,000,000 for 
machine tool purchases, the air 
eorps for $3,000,000 and the navy 


for $10,000,000, 


NRA ADVISORY BOARD 
PERSONNEL REVAMPED 


Donald Rich- 
making his 


As chief of NRA, 
berg, is going about 
changes in the personnel of the or 
genization quietly instead of with 
much ballyhoo as has been done ir 
the past. Not even press releases 
are being issued now when thes: 
personnel changes are made, which 
is quite different from former days. 

The place on the NRA industrial 
advisory board left vacant by W. P. 
Witherow, Pittsburgh manu- 
facturer, when he became a member 
of the national industrial recovery 
beard has been filled by Roger B. 
Shepard, who is now vice chairman 
ot the industrial board. Mr. Shep- 
Yale graduate, was presi- 

Fineh, Van 
Chicago, and 


steel 


ard is a 
dent of the firm of 
Slyck & MeceCombell, 
has been a resident director of the 
industrial board since Aug. 29, 
1934. 

Mr. Richberg has also appointed 
Walter White as a resident member 
of the same board. These two men, 
with Rudolph S. Rauch, 
the resident membership of this 


complete 


board, 

Mr. White, a Princeton graduate, 
was associated with the Phe'ps 
Dodge Corp, for a number of years 
and has also been connected with 
vurious aviation companies in the 
past He became executive secre- 
tary of the industrial board on Aug. 
1, 1934, and is now made a resident 
member of that board. Thes®? posi- 
ticns are particularly important to 
the industrial interests of the 
country because they are the 
“watch dogs’ of the codes. 


RICHBERG SPECIALIST IN 
NOISELESS “CRACKING DOWN" 


They used to talk about ‘“‘crack- 
down” Johnson. Well, they might 
say the same thing about Mr. Rich 
berg—only he is arriving at the 
same ends with not quite so much 
noise. 

Last week, the lumber contro! 
committee of the code authority 
was all set to definitely ditch the 
whole lumber code. Sentiment on 
the committee was overwhelmingly 
in favor of that. Mr. Richberg 
heard about it and immediately got 
bis machinery working. 

Members of the committee were 


hounded, with the r sult that th>2 
whole control committee was _in- 
vited to a conference with the na- 
tional industrial recovery’ board. 
They attended a four hour. con- 
ference, at which time no one but 
Mr. Richberg said a word, according 
to inside information, and _ they 
cume out signing a joint statement 
with NRA to the effect that they had 
reached a compromise. And how. 
Needless to say, it would have 
been bad business for NRA at this 
particular stage of the game if th? 
lumber industry had withdrawn its 
code and there is no question but 
what Mr. Richberg did his stuff. 


FEW MAKE ALLOWABLE 15% 
PRICE CUT TO GOVERNMENT 


An inconclusive report has been 
sent to the President by NRA as the 
result of a study made by its research 
and planning division of the effects 
of the executive order permitting the 
quotation of prices to governmental 
agencies of not more than 15 per cent 
below the bidder’s filed prices. Even 
Mr. Richberg at a recent press con- 
ference admitted that the study is of 
little value. No definite conclusions 
were drawn by the report, 

“Executive order No. 6767 (relat- 
ing to the 15 per cent reduction) ap- 
pears to have had no great effect 
upon tie bids in one direction or an- 
other,’’ states the report. 

“It appears that the discount per 
mitted by the order has actually been 
used in relatively few of the indus- 
tries covered in the study and that 
there is only an inference that it has 
affected tie bidding in certain cases. 

“While in some industries there is 
a decrease in the number of tie bids 
after the issuance of the order, yet in 
others there has been an increase. 
Out of a total of &5 sets of contracts 
studied, all relating to purchases of 
the procurement division of the treas- 
ury and the bureau of supplies and 
accounts of the navy, there is little 
trend either toward increase or de- 


crease.,”’ 


SPECIAL STUDY ON CODE HALF 
VICTORY FOR FABRICATORS 


Maj. Robert N. Campbell, the dep- 
uty NRA administrator who has had 
charge of the structural steel code, 
has just made a report at the request 
of the national industrial recovery 
board on the code, in which he rec- 
ommends that the code be put under 
the construction code, This is what 
the structural steel industry has been 
fighting all along. 

Major Campbell recommended also, 
it is understood that instead of being 
under the regular construction code 
authority that a special ‘‘impartial’”’ 
committee be appointed to have 
charge of the code, The matter of 
the structural steel code is now under 
‘must’? on the agenda of the recov- 
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ery board and it is expected that 
something definite will be done on it 
within the next few days. Clyde CU. 
Conley, pesident, Amer.can Institute 
of Steel Construction, conferred Fri- 
day with Mr. Richberg and William 
P. Witherow, an industry represeu- 
tative on the national industrial re- 
covery board. 


STARTS CHISELING ON CODES 


A precedent was established last 
week by the federal trade commission 
when it cited in a formal complaint 
the members of the code authority 
for the rubber industry because the 
commission claims that they exceed- 
ed their authority in certain actions. 
This is probably the beginning of the 
trade commission’s activities with re- 
gard to NRA codes and code authori- 
ties. 

Dealing with this particular inci- 
dent, the commission in its complaint 
charges that members of the code au- 
thority entered into an alleged agree- 
ment, combination and conspiracy to 
fix prices, and they are further 
charged with maintaining a boycott 
by refusing to supply their products 
to any wholesaler or retailer who 
failed or refused to quote or to sell 
at prices as fixed under the alleged 
agreement, combination or conspir- 
acy. 


ADVISERS PREFER NIRA 


Secretary of Commerce Roper’s 
business and planning council as well 
as the NRA industrial advisory board 
have passed resolutions condemnng 
the Black 30-hour week bill, the 
Wagner labor disputes bill, and the 
Connery equal representation bill, 
and asking for the reenactment of 
NIRA. These resolutions, identical 
in substance, are especially interest- 
ing because on these boards are rep- 
resentatives of many _. different 
branches of industry. 

“The NIRB has not been in effect 
long enough,’’ the resolutions say, 
“to demonstrate whether or not it 
will be effective for its purposes. Its 
chief accomplishments have been in 
connection with child labor, mavxi- 
mum hours, minimum wages, and 
eollective bargaining. We_ believe 
that further progress will best be 
brought about by its continuance tor 
a further period, rather than the en- 
actment of different and alternate 
legislation.”’ 


RECORD CONTRACT TO BERGER 


The government has just awarded 
to the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
subsidiary of the Republic Steel 
Corp., a contract for furnishing 
2300 tons of metal files and filing 
record cases at $545,000 for the new 
Archives building being erected here 
by the government. This is said to 
be the largest contract of its kind 


ever awarded. 
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Died: 


OHN HILL WHITING, 84, chair- 

man of the board, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., pioneer foundryman 
and manufacturer of foundry equip- 
ment, in Chicago, April 6. He began 
his career as clerk in the foundry of 
the Michigan Car Co., Detroit, and 
ultimately became general superin- 
tendent, a position he held for 20 
years. His ingenuity in perfection of 
improved methods and equipment in 
foundry work led to the formation 
ot the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Co. in 1894, later changed to Whiting 
Ccrp. The company builds a wide line 


of equipment including cupolas, 
ladles, tumbling mills, elevators, 
eranes, railroad shop _ specialties, 


chemical machinery, pulverized coal 
equipment, stokers and the like. He 
was a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association. 

° + ° 

C. D. Armstrong, 73, for 21 years 
president of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., in Pittsburgh, April 2. 

@ * - 

Edmund Dalgleish, 58, 
president of the Chase Machine Co., 
Cleveland, in that city, April 5. 

° + ¢ 

Christian E. Schafer, for 30 years 
plant superintendent of the D. Con- 
nelly Boiler Co., Cleveland, in that 
City, April 10. 

+ * r) 

James Laughlin III, 52, member of 
the family which founded the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
in Zellwood, Fla., April 8. 

€ ¢ * 

Irving W. Downing, 73, founder 
and president of the I. W. Downing 
Fump Co., Milwaukee, power plant 
specialties, in Milwaukee, April 7. 

r © r 

Capt, Joseph H. Linnard, 75, re- 
tired naval architect who played an 
important part in the development of 
steel ships, in Philadelphia, March 
$i. 


retired 


¢ ¢ & 

George W. Crawford, 74, president 
of the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and a leader of 
the natural gas and oil industries, in 
Pittsburgh, April 6. 

6 ¢ * 

William H. Dye, 69, retired gen- 
eral auditor of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, in that city, 
April 7. He had been connected with 
International Harvester for more 
than 30 years prior to his retirement 
six years ago, 

r) * . 

Frank B. Dorman, 77, treasurer 
and general manager of the Auto- 
matic Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., in that city, April 8, after a 
long illness. At one time he was an 
associate of W. C. Durant in th? au- 
tomotive industry. From 1905 to 
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1912 he was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
° * o 

Everett C. Metcalf, 73, since 1896 
president of the Westmoreland Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Westmoreland, N. Y., 
and for a number of years prior to 
that vice president, in Westmoreland, 
recently. The company, established 
in 1833, is said to be the oldest 
malleable iron plant in the country. 

+ ¢ Y 

John R. Davies, 86, the first super- 
intendent of Duquesne works of Car- 
negie Steel Co. and an early asso- 
ciate of Andrew Carnegie and Charles 
M. Schwab, in Duquesne, Pa., April 
8. He was born in Wales, came to this 
ecuntry at 18, and worked in Chi- 
cago in one of the early iron mills 





John Hill Whiting 


1889 he became superin- 


Bessemer 


there. In 
tendent of the Allegheny 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, later 
ing affiliated with the Carnegie in- 
terests. He had been retired since 
1908. 


becom- 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

George W. Nibbe, 45, since 1930 
associated with the railroad sales de- 
partment of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, in that city, April 3. Prior to 
his association with Inland, he was 
connected with the Railroad Supply 
Co., and later with Lundie Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

J ¢ . 

Clifford R. Gardinor, president of 
the International Silver Co. and a 
former executive of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in Meriden, Conn., April 
6. During his 25-year association 
with International Silver Co., he had 
been purchasing agent, assistant to 
the president and later president. In 
addition to his service with the West- 
inghouse concern. He had also been 
with the National Cash Register Co., 
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and the Columbia Gramo- 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

* « * 

Jesse C. Chambers, 48, master me- 
chanic for the Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Co., Bessemer, Ala., and formerly as- 
sociated with Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., in Birmingham, April 


oD. 


Dayton, O., 
phone Co., 


° * + 

D. B. Sharp, 64, for the past four 

years connected with American Saw 

Mills Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and for 

ten years previous to that Jackson- 

ville manager for Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., in that city recently. 


La bor 


NNUAL convention of the Amal 
A gamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, scheduled to 
open April 23, last week was shifted 
from Canton, O., to Pittsburgh. It 
is generally surmised that this shifi 
was prompted by the belief the atmos 
phere in Pittsburgh would be more 
conservative and 
battle of the rank and file 
against the conservative 
of President Tighe harder. 


would ‘make the 
element 


leadership 


NSLRB TO SIT AT CHICAGO 


National steel labor relations 
board will shortly sit in Chicago to 
hear a petition of employes of the 
South Chicago, Ill., works of Repub 
lic Steel Corp., and also probe the 
discharge of a Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. employe at East Chicago, 
Ind., allegedly for union activities. 


q( Miners at Republic Steel Corp.'s 
Russellton, Pa., soft coal mine in the 
Western Pennsylvania district re 
turned to work April & following a 


week's strike. 


Merger 
attorneys” early 


OVERNMENT 
this week were expected to file 


briefs in reply to those submitted last 
week by counsel for the Republic 
Steel Corp. and Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. over the government suit to 
block the proposed merger of these 
two companies. 

Republie’s brief contends that the 
transaction ‘tis governed by sound, 
practical considerations,” 
and if the merger has any effect upon 
prices “‘it will be to lower them and 
to increase the quality of competition 
in the industry.”’ 

Corrigan-McKinney’'s brief filed in 
federal district court in Cleveland 
maintains that the government’s case 
was founded upon an inversion of the 
meaning of the Clayton act. 

Federal Judge Fred M. Raymond, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., assigned to 
the case, is expected to hand flown 
his decision about May. 1. 


business 











Industrial Men in the 


Prof. Albert Portevin, Bessemer Medalist, 
British lron and Steel Institute 





ROF. ALBERT PORTEVIN, 
Piwaracs the Bessemer’ gold 

medal of the British Iron and 
Steel institute for 1935, is director 
of Institut de Soudre Autogene and 
professor at the Ecole Superiore de 
Fonderie and the Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures in Paris, 
France. 

His name and work have become 
well known in international metal- 
lurgical fields and he has written ex- 
tensively in technical literature, Re- 
ceiving his early training at the 
Ecole Centrale from which he grad- 
uated in 1902, he spent a short time 
in the technical department of the 
Credit Lyonnais, a bank, and after- 
ward entered the Societe Metal- 
lurgique de la Bonneville where he 
became familiar with the study of 
steel, copper and brass. 

Later he worked in co-operation 
with Prof. Leon Guillet in labora- 
tories of the automobile works at de 
Dion, and through reports of his 
metallurgical investigations attracted 
attention of Osmond and Henry Le 
Chatelier. As a result, he was ap- 


pointed general secretary of the 
French publication, La Revue de 
Metallurgie, in 1907. He has now 


published about 300 papers, includ- 
ing 80 read before the French 
Academie des Sciences. 

Papers published by Prof. Portevin 
since the World war cover a variety 
of subjetts, such as structure of al- 
loys, dilatometric investigations, in- 
fluence of cooling rates on hardening 
of steel, heat treatment of light al- 
loys, inclusions in steel, corrosion by 
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This internationally-known 
metallurgist and technical 
writer adds another to his 
list of honorary awards. 


For over 30 years he has 
been a leading figure in 
metallurgical investigations 
carried out in France. 


Author of some 300 tech- 


nical papers, he is a keen 
student of steels, alloy steels 
and other metals. 


chemical action, and steels alloyed 
with chromium, aluminum, zircon- 
ium, nickel-molybdenum and nickel- 
tungsten, 

A recipient of numerous medals in 
past years, he is currently president 
of the French association for testing 
materials, vice president of the in- 
ternational association for testing 
materials, and president of the inter- 
national committee on testing cast 
iron. 

* 6 « 

W. S. Orr, recently returned from 
Russia in connection with work for 
the Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, 
and formerly chief engineer of the 
Central Alloy Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
is now president and secretary of the 
newly-organized Steel. & Engineer- 
ing Ine., 7501 Thomas boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, engaged in steel ware- 
housing, manufacture of stampings 
and of patented steel mill devices. 

M. G. Dumas, formerly metallur- 
gist for American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, and at one time with Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, O., is vice 
president and treasurer of the newly 
organized concern. He is also vice 
president of the Dumas Engineering 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

+ © ’ 


Ralph A. Terrell has been named 
chief engineer of the West Pullman 
(Chicago) plant of Ingersoll Steel & 
Dise Co., division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., succeeding S. S. Battles, who 
has resigned to become president of 
the Midwest Stamping & Enameling 
Co., Morrison, Ill. Mr. Terrell was 
fermerly superintendent and chief 
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Day's News 


engineer of the South Bend Tool & 
Lie Co., South Bend, Ind., and pre- 
vious to that efficiency engineer for 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, O. 
’ + © 
Donald McDonald, who recently be- 
came associated with Aluminum Indus- 
tries Inc., Cincinnati, has been named 
a vice president. 
. ° 7 
Oliver F. Redd has been appointed 
te the research staff of the Patterson 
Foundry & Machin2 Co., East Liver- 
pool, O. 
¢ e ° 
H. CC. Senour, secretary and 
treasurer of Transue & Williams 
Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, O., has 
been elected a director of Mullins 
Mfg. Corp., Salem, O. 
+7 ° ¢ 
T. Lane Watson, salesman in 
charge of domestic inquiries in the 
general sales department, rail and 
billet bureau, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of sales in the 
Cleveland district for Carnegie, ef- 
fective April 15, succeeding A. R. 
Williard. who died last November. 





T. Lane Watson 


Mr. Watson was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1894, and has been affiliated with 
Caurnegie since 1910. 

John R. Walker, clerk in the De- 
troit sales office of Carnegie, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Wat- 
sen at Pittsburgh. He was identified 
with Illinois Steel Co. from 1925 to 
1930, since which time he has been 
in the Detroit office. 

© € + 

David F. Broderick, president of 
D. F. Broderick Ine., has _ been 
named chairman of the board of the 
Cadillac Engineering & Mfg. Co., De- 
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troit, cement mill machinery builder. 
Arthur F. Miller is president. Ar- 
thur W. Roehm, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the H. S. Lee Corp. and 
Cement Mill Equipment Co., is vice 
president. Mr. Roehm also is factory 
representative for the Cadillac Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

Homer S. Harrison is chief engi- 
neer for Cadillac Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. 

° . + 

W. D. Black has been elected presi- 
dent of the Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. He has been vice 
president for many years. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Robert L. Dean, mining engineer 
of McCall, Idaho, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 

+ a * 

Hugh Morrow, president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has been re- 
elected a director of the Birming- 
ham Electric Co. 

* * ° 

N. B. Ornitz, president of National 
Alloy. Steel Co., Pittsburgh, sub- 
sidiary of Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, 
Pa., has been elected a director of the 
parent company. 

+ * + 

Frederick W. Bierwirth has been 
elected vice president of the Western 
Flectric Co. and manager of the 
company’s Kearny, N. J., works suc- 
ceeding the late Stanley S. Holmes. 

» + r 

J. Milnor Roberts, identified with 
the Pittsburgh office of the McClin- 
tie-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been elected president of the 
Propeller club of Pittsburgh for the 
coming year, 

¢ ¢ a 

George C. Mueller has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Sterling 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, to be- 
come associated in the same capacity 
with the Yates-American Machine 
Co., Beloit, Wis., woodworking ma- 
cbinery and sawmili equipment. 

+ & e 

Bartley E. Broadwell, works man- 
ager of the Republic Carbon Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the past 17 
years, has been appointed consult- 
ing engineer of the parent company, 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland. 

. ° . 

George H. Ralls has resigned as 
director of sales of the parts division 
of Chrysler Corp., Detroit, to become 
president of Pressure Castings Inc., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of die cast- 
ings by a new high-pressure method. 
He has been prominent in the parts 
manufacturing business for many 
years, at one time being associated 
with the Gabriel Co., Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of shock absorbers. 


a * . 
John R. Tillman, for the past sev- 
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John R. Tillman 


eral years head of the tool engineer- 
ing department of the Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dudley B. Bul- 


lard, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering. Mr. Tillman’s new post of 
chief executive engineer combines 
supervision of all departments of en- 
gineering. 

rs * * 

Charles Oliver, vice president of 
the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and chairman of the 1934 
Pittsburgh community fund cam- 
paign, has been elected president of 
the fund for 1935, to sueceed Wil- 
liam P. Witherow. 

William P. Snyder Jr., president 
of the Shenango Furnace Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected second vice 
president of the community fund or- 
ganization. 

° * r 

Earl Larsen has been appointed 
assistant manager in charge of metal- 
lurgical research and development of 
special alloys for the P. R. Mallory 
Co. Inc., Indianapolis. He was for- 
merly metallurgist for the Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

. © * 

L. V. Reese who has been work- 
ing on the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the FERA, has resigned 


to become assistant secretary of 


Martin Goes to Forging & Casting Corp. 


appointed vice president, di- 
rector and chief engineer of the Forg- 
ing & Casting Corp., of Ferndale, 
Mich. (Detroit), and is severing his 
direct connection with the Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., of whick 
he has been vice president the iast 
five years. 

Common stock control of the Forg- 
ing & Casting Corp. is held by 
Ludlum, whose interest in the con- 
tinued progress of the Forging & 
Casting Corp. is evidenced by this 
appointment of Mr. Martin. 

His experience and association with 
Ludlum dates back to 1909 when. 
after graduating from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic institute with the de- 
grees of civil engineer and bachelor 
of science, he was employed as a 
chemist by the small Ludlum organi- 
zation which had only recently (in 
1907) located at Watervliet. 
Through the positions of assistant 
superintendent, superintendent of 
rolling mills, chief engineer, general 
superintendent and vice president in 
charge of research and development, 
his progress was contemporaneous 
with that of his company. 

When Ludlum decided to abandon 
the crucible process and pioneer in 
the all-electric-furnace method of 
manufacture for both tool steels and 
corrosion and wear resisting steels, 
Mr. Martin participated in the Lud- 
lum organization’s designing and 
building of its own electric furnace, 


F pein K. MARTIN has been 
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a two-phase box type furnace, and 
later in the development from the 
original two-phase to the present de 
sign. 

The development of Ludlum sil- 
chrome valve steels was accomplished 
by intelligent and close co-operation 





between research and production, and 
from Mr. Martin’s participation in 
this work probably no operating man 
in the country absorbed more prac- 
tical information regarding the fu- 
ture possibilities of the alloy field. 





the American Engineering council, 
Washington. Previous affiliations in- 
clude American Foundry Machinery 
Co., Erie City Iron Works, American 
Metal Co., and United States Metal 
Refining Co. In his new post he will 
serve as liaison officer between fed- 
eral agencies and organized na- 
tional, state and local professional 
engineering societies, in connection 
with the engineers’ part in adminis- 
tering the $4,880,000,000 work relief 
fund 
. . . 

Carl O. Hedner, manager of hoist 
ing equipment sales, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has _ been 
elected chairman of the _ Electric 
Hoist Manufacturers’ association, 


Convention 


April 22-23—American Zinc institute. 
Seventeenth annual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, R. M. Roosevelt, 
60 Kast Forty-second street, New 
York, is president. 

April 24-25—Association of Lron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers. Spring 
engineering e@onference_ at Ohio 
hotel, Youngstown, O. T. B. Little, 
Empire building, Pittsburgh, is act- 
ing managing director. 

April 24-25—National Metal Trades 
association. Convention and exhibit 
in Cleveland. Harvwey S. Flynn, 122 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

April 25—American Welding society. 
Annual meeting at Engineering So- 
cieties building, New York. M. M 
Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 

April 29-May 1—Concrete  Reinforc- 
ing Steel institute. Eleventh annual 
convention at Homestead hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. R. W. Johnson, 201 
North Wells street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary 

May 1t1-14—National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ association. Spring meet- 
ing at Homestead hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va. R. J. Blais, 155 East Forty- 
fourth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

May 14-15—American Gear Manufac- 
turers association. Annual meeting 
at Penn-Lincoln hotel, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. J. C. MeQuiston, Penn-Lincoln 
hotel. Wilkinsburg, Pa., is manager- 
secretary. 

May 14-16—American Steel Ware- 
house association. Twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention at Kdgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago. Walter S 
Doxsey, 442 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 

May 20-23—National Associaton of 
Purchasing Agents. Annual conven- 
tion and exhibit at Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York. George A. Renard, 
11 Park Place, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

May 22—Porcelain Enamel! institute. 
Annual meeting at Statler hotel. 
Cleveland. Kurt R. Groener, 612 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
executive secretary. 

May 23—American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. Spring meeting at Hotel 
Commodore, New York. H. H. Cook, 
350 Fifth avenue, New York. is sec- 
retary. 

June 6-7—Gray Iron Founders’ so- 
ciety. Meeting at Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati. Henry M. Halsted Jr., 
Public Square building, Cleveland. 
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succeeding Frank F. Seaman, gen- 
eral manager, hoist and crane divi- 
sion, Robbins & Myers Inc., Spring- 
field, O. 

Charles A. Moore, chairman of the 
board, Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., New York, has been elected vic? 
chairman of the association. 

+ . « 

Robert Schaal, for over eight years 
associated .with the Roberts & Man- 
der Stove Co., Hatboro, Pa., has been 
appointed to handle special work for 
the Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland. 
He has sailed for England on a spe- 
cial assignment abroad. 

. . 7 

A. M. Ondreyco, formerly identi- 

fied with the Westinghouse Air 
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is executive vice president. 

June 10-13—American Electro-Platers’ 
society. Annual meeting at Strat- 
field hotel, Bridgeport, Conn. H. A. 
Gilbertson, 234 South Wabash ave 
nue, Chicago, is secretary. 

June 24-28—American Society for 
Testing Materials. Thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting at Book-Cadillac hoiel, 
Detroit. C. L. Warwick, 260 Broad 
street. Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Aug. 19-23—American Foundrymen’s 
association. Thirty-ninth annual 
convention at Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. C. E. Hoyt, 222 West 
Adams street, Chicago is secretary 

Sept. 10-21—National Machine Tool 
Congress (Third). In Cleveland, un- 
der auspices of the National Machin, 
Tool Builders’ association; Machine 
Shop Practice division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
and Production Activity division, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. Her- 
man H. Lind, 1220 Guarantee-Title 
building Cleveland. is general man- 
ager. National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association. 

Sept. 10-21—National Machine Tool 
Exposition (Third). In Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, under auspices 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association. Roberts Everett 
Associates, 225 West Thirty-fourth 
street. are managers. 

Sept. 24-26—Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers. Annual 
convention and exposition in Pitts- 
burgh. T. B. Little, Empire build- 
ing. Pittsburgh, is acting managing 
director. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Fall meetings of Iron and Steel and 
Institute of Metals divisions in Chi- 
cago. John T. Breunich, 29 West 
Thirtv-ninth street, New York, is 
assistant secretary. 

Sent. 30-Oct. 4—American Society for 
Metals. Seventeenth annual Nation- 
al Metal congress at Palmer House, 
Chicago. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Eu- 
clid avenue. Cleveland, is secretary. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—American Welding so- 
ciety. Fall meeting in Chicago. M. 
M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth 
street. New York, is secretary. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—National Metal expo- 
sition. Seventeenth annual, in Inter- 
national Amphitheater, Chicago. 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid ave- 
nue. Cleveland. is general manager. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—Wire a: m. An- 
nual meeting in Chicago. Richard 
E. Brown, 17 Fast Forty-second 
street. New York, is secretary. 
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Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., is now 
affiliated with the Meehanite Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He is vice president of 
the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. 

* © + 

K. I. Clisby, who handles sales for 
the Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, in eastern New York, Connec- 
ticut, western Massachusetts and 
northern New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters in New York, has been elected 
a vice president of the company. 

* . 2 

Maxwell C. Maxwell, works man- 
ager for the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., has been appointed 
special assistant to the president, and 
has transferred his headquarters to 
New York. 

Richard G. Pumley, production 
manager, succeeds Mr. Maxwell as 
works manager. 

a ¢ ¢ 

Villiam H. Jess has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of publications 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The publications depart- 
ment, of which John C. Long is man- 
ager, handles publishing, news and 
advertising for Bethlehem. Mr. Jess 
has been chief of the advertising 





William H. Jess 


copy staff and has had 11 years’ ex- 
perience with the ecmpany. 
. © * 

A. W. Howe, of Cleveland, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., 
succeeding the late Henry Butler, of 
Youngstown, O. 

A. J. Watson, Warren, Pa., has 
been named assistant secretary of 
the company. 

o e + 

George M. Verity, chairman of the 
board, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., sailed with his wife 

(Please turn to Page 93) 
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Is New Deal Trying To Aid 
Or Block Recovery? 


OMPANIES identified with the iron, steel 

and metalworking industries have a big- 

ger stake in the welfare of public utilities 
than is commonly realized. A large portion of 
the equipment employed in the production, dis- 
tribution and utilization of light and power rep- 
resents orders for the durable goods industries, 
which in turn draw upon the producers of iron, 
steel and nonferrous metals for the principal 
materials of manufacture. 

The extent to which prosperity in the public 
utility field would react to the benefit of these 
industries is set forth convincingly in the March 
30 issue of Electrical World. This publication 
editorially, makes the following flat statement: 

“If encouraged, instead of destroyed, the public 
utilities can, with the help of other branches of the 
industry, create now a business of $16,500,000,000, 
employ 1,000,0000 men and add $1,000,000,000 a 
year to payrolls. These estimates for a two-year re- 
covery program have been visualized by the industry 
since last January. . .. Today this program cannot 
be carried out. 

“The investment markets which should supply the 
needed funds for expansion are congealed with the 
chaos of reconstruction and reform. Investors are 
acutely aware of the proposed Wheeler-Rayburn bills. 

If they are passed in their initial form, those re- 

sponsible will create a market debacle... . 

“So long as the enemies of the utility industry wear 
the cloak of the present administration and disguise 


themselves and their purposes in the cloth of recov- 
ery and reform, there can be no progress,’’ 


Public Utilities Have Work for Durable Goods 


Industries Amounting to Three Billions 


Electrical World then goes on to show that 
of this tremendous potential business, $3,300,- 
000,000 would accrue to the durable goods in- 
dustries. Of this three and a third billions, the 
following amounts would be distributed to the 
iron, steel and metalworking divisions: 





Added 

Added Salaries 
Expenditures Employes and Wages 

Industry Over Two Years Per Year Per Year 
Iron and steel ............ $ 675,000,000 48,200 $ 85,500,000 
DEACRITIOLY. | onccssiscscverisss 730,000,000 65,500 110,000,000 
OE esi baesetsviicss- 200,000,000 10,200 16,400,000 
Other metals .............. 180,000,000 9,000 14,400,000 
"SOCRIS: ccsceccwen nie $1,785,000,000 132,900 $226,300,000 


Here is impressive evidence of a great volume 
of potential business that is tied up because the 
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government administration has yielded to the 
entreaties of the foes of private business. The 
estimates of the requirements of the public utili- 
ty companies supplement and corroborate the 
statement issued recently by the Machinery and 
Allied Products institute (STEEL, p. 8, April 8, 
1935) which indicated that potential machinery 
requirements of the United States which would 
“mature with a sound governmental policy and 
restored confidence’ reach the staggering total 
of $18,574,632,000. 

With due allowance for the fact that these 
and other similar figures are estimates, and 
therefore may be high or low, it is certain that 
a huge reservoir of work for the heavy industries 
has accumulated during the past five years. 
Also, it is clearer today than at any time since 
March 4, 1933, that the anti-private industry 
complex of the new deal is a tangible destroyer 
of the confidence which would free this stored 
up volume of business. 


Why Waste Billions in Relief When Jobs Can 


Be Provided by Aiding Private Business? 


Public resentment against the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill and other vindictive, punitive proposals 
is mounting daily. The rising tide of opposition 
to the destructive tactics of the new deal should 
provide an opportune background for a renewed 
onslaught by industry against the entrenched 
foes of private business. 

Conditions are ripe for a showdown on re- 
covery methods. The administration and a 
servile congress have just put over a $4,800,000,- 
000 appropriation for work relief, which, accord- 
ing to eminent authority within the President’s 
own cabinet, could have been adequately financed 
with $1,200,000,000. Much of the unnecessary 
$3,600,000,000—intentionally or otherwise—in- 
evitably will be wasted through inefficiency 
or put to questionable political use. 

Even now, notwithstanding the fact the work 
relief bill has been signed, industry has an op- 
portunity to fight for the revival of private busi- 
ness. If successful even in part, it might save 
some of the $3,600,000,000 which is ticketed for 
waste. 

Every effort should be made to induce new 
dealers to drop their policy of destruction and 
to work for the recovery of private business. The 
public has a right to know why the administra- 
tion insists upon using extravagent sums for 
work relief, yet refuses to do the things which 
would increase private employment. Unless a 
satisfactory answer is given soon, it will be ap- 
parent that somebody is trying to prolong the 
need of relief work rather than to aid recovery. 
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100, weighted as follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, 


Plateaus of Stability Are 
Datum Points of Recovery 


iD-APRIL finds industrial activity clinging 
M closely to the rate established early in Feb- 
ruary. Looking back to Jan. 1, one can see that 
the trend was sharply upward in the first month, 
that the curve in the second and third months 
was comparatively level with only minor devia- 
tions, and that April thus far has witnessed a 
continuation of the horizontal movement. 

The present flat curve is explained by the fact 
that the ups and downs of the principal factors 
which influence industrial activity have cancelled 
each other. It is the third period of stable, sus- 
tained activity since the low point of the de- 
pression in July, 1932. 


rating rate (estimated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 
power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


First was the four month span of listlessness 
extending from August to November, 1932. Ac- 
tivity in these months remained almost station- 
ary at about 46 per cent of 1926 levels. The 
second period of stability occurred in September, 
October and November of 1934. During these 
three months industrial activity deviated only 
slightly from 57 per cent of the 1926 average. 
In the course of the third stable period—the 
present one—the average has been about 82 
per cent of the 1926 rate. 

A comparison of these plateaus of stable ac- 
tivity is more significant as a yardstick of re- 
covery than the usual method of comparing the 
peaks of each spurt of activity. 

STEEL’s index for the week ending April 6 
dropped 1.2 points, due in the main to the sharp 
decline in freight traffic occasioned by the re- 
duction in emergency coal shipments which oc- 
curred when the anticipated miners’ strike failed 
to materialize. 
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March Ingot Rate Lower; Exceeds Year Ago 
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March Iron Output Up But Daily Rate Declines 
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EAT treating of steel has made 
great strides since its early in- 
adjunct to 
Probably 
develop- 


troduction as an 
manufacturing operations. 
no single stimulus to this 
ment has been greater than that im- 
posed by the needs of the automotive 
Here the demand over the 
years continually has been 
with special properties 
high strength, 
resistance to impact. Steel treaters, 
as heat treating specialists have come 
have constantly felt 
automobile manufac- 
turers in the form of greater de- 
mands upon metals in transportation 


industry. 
past 25 
for steels 


hardness, toughness, 


to be known, 


the spurs of 


equipment, 


In fact, it was in the automotive 


industry that the science of heat 
treating cut its baby teeth. Among 
the various manufacturers, Packard 
is well known for pioneering work 


in heat treating; and even today this 
maker is quick to take advantage of 
modern improvements in heat treat- 
ing practice, Only recently, two new 


furnace units were installed at the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, for 
specialized heat treating. 


Camshafts Gas Carburized 


One is a batch-type gas carburiz- 
ing muffle furnace for carburizing 
camshafts. It is located in the re- 
cently re-equipped building where 
the Packard 120 model is assembled. 
The carburizing gas is propane which 
before use is cracked with about nine 
parts of air to one of propane, at 
1700 degrees Fahr, Analysis of the 
cracked gas is approximately 2 per 
cent CO,, 15 per cent CO, 8 per cent 
methane or CH,, and 18 per cent hy- 
drogen. The cracked gas is passed 
through a water spray to condense 
out water vapor, and then through a 
dryer of excelsior and to the furnace 
under an orifice-type flowmeter 
machine 
heat-re- 


Shafts are received from 
department and stacked on 
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sisting alloy trays in two piles of 48 
shafts each, four shafts high and 12 
wide. Special charging equipment, 
running on a track in front of the 
furnace is used to move the charge 
into and out of the muffle. Charging 
trays slide on two alloy steel rails 
on the floor of the muffle. After the 
shafts are charged, cracked gas alone 
is admitted to the muffle for 2% 





BY A. H. ALLEN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 
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Atmospheres 


New Furnaces 


 . hardening of azle shafts 
is accomplished in the auto- 
matic gas-fired unit shown here. 
Upper left is the charging end of 
the hardening furnace with sealing 
arrangement to prevent escape of 
muffle gas, prepared by cracking, 
washing and drying city gas in the 
equipment shown in the center. Be- 
low is shown the drawing furnace, 
discharge end. Between the two is 
an automatic oil quench followed 
by a washing chamber 





hours; then raw propane is added to 
the carburizing gas in the proportion 
of two parts cracked gas to one part 
raw propane. Temperature is brought 
up to 1775 degrees Fahr. After be- 
ing exposed to the gas for 13 hours 
the charge is removed from the fur- 
nace by the motorized pusher and 
placed in a cooling chamber immedi- 


* ately adjacent to the carburizing fur- 


nace and resembling the latter in 


shape and size. 


The cooling chamber is maintained 
by gas burners at a temperature of 
1000 degrees Fahr. When the hot 
shafts are charged into it, the tem- 
perature rises to about 1375 degrees 
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Controlled in 


at Auto Plant 


AMSHAFTS are gas carburized 

with this equipment. Upper 
right shows a load of 96 shafts be- 
ing removed from the carburizing 
unit, to be transferred to the cool- 
ing chamber at the extreme right. 
Center insert shows the furnace as 
it appears in operation, with the 
double door sealed shut by clamps. 
Below are control instruments for 
the installation, including a carbo- 
graph, in the center, which checks 
on analysis of the carburizing gas 


after four hours and gradually 
decreases. When the temperature 
falls to 1000 degrees the charge is 
removed and allowed to cool in air. 
Total depth of case over 0.50 per 
cent carbon ranges from 0.065 to 
0.075-inch. The shafts are of S. A. 
E. 1020 steel. 


After carburizing, the shafts are 
straightened and machined, the dis- 
tributor gear being cut in the shaft 
at this stage. They are then taken 
to a deep, circular cyanide pot, and 
hardened in groups of eight or ten, 
being hung on racks and lowered 
into the cyanide. Final hardness 
ranges from 60 to 63 Rockwell C. 
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The gear is cyanided to a depth of 
0.004-inch. A thorough wire brush- 
ing follows, followed by a_ second 
straightening operation. 


The final operation before assemb- 
ly is in automatic cam grinding ma- 
chines where the shafts are loaded 
one at a time and automatically in- 
dexed through several grinding oper 
ations to obtain the desired profile 
on the cams. 


In operation of the carburizing 
furnace, the aim is to obtain turbu 
lence of the gas and to avoid pockets 
and stagnation. The gas must circu- 
lete continually around the charge it 
proper penetration is to result. Seven 
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inlets for the carburizing gas are 
provided and they are placed at such 
angles that turbulence is assured. 

To check on analysis of the car- 
burizing gas, a device known as a 
carbograph is employed. This is in 
operation as long as carburizing gas 
is being admitted to the furnace. it 
comprises a tube in which a small 
amount of the gas is burned, the 
flame playing on the end of a ther 
mocouple which records on a moving 
chart. A change in the analysis of 
the gas is registered quickly as a 
change in temperature of the flame 
and by a series of experiments the 
correct temperature for efficient 
carburizing is known and the mix 
ture can be adjusted corresponding 
ly. 


Cleaner and Faster Operation 


The complete carburizing furnace 
installation was designed by the Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
and was installed, not because satis 
factory results were impossible with 
pack carburizing, but as a means of 
lowering carburizing costs, cutting 
tine required, and improving work 
ing conditions by virtue of the clean 
er features of gas carburizing as op 
posed to using boxes and compound. 

Another Surface Combustion Corp. 
installation has been made recently 
in another division of the Packard 
plant, for seale-free hardening and 
drawing of rear axle shafts. These 
shafts, about 32 inches in length, 
are of S.A.E. 4140 chrome-molyb 
denum steel and are hardened, oil 
quenched and drawn continuously at 
a rate of 80 pieces per hour. The re- 
sulting product is entirely scale-free, 
thus eliminating a sandblasting oper- 
ation formerly required after hard 
ening and quenching. 

The rough-forged shafts are ma- 
chined On one end, threads cut on 
the other and brought to the furnace 
by truck. The hardening unit is 

(Please turn to Page 41) 











Stock reel tubes on small machines are mounted on antifriction bearings and 
are free to rotate with the stock 


Changes in Screw Machines 


Improve Performance 


MALLER models of Gridley au- 

tomatic screw machines, made 

by the National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, have been placed on the market 
with a novel type of direct motor 
drive which is applied directly to the 
machine so that the driveshaft of the 
motor becomes the driveshaft of the 
machine as well, and the use of sprock- 
ets and silent chain is eliminated. 
It also eliminates the necessity for 
cast iron motor plates with provision 
for adjustment in the length of the 
chain. It eliminates the cost of the 
guard and to some extent improves 
the visibility in the shop by eliminat- 
ing just one more object which pro- 
trudes above the line of sight of the 
operator. 


Rigid Support on Machine 


The motor is a standard squirrel 
cage type, to which is applied a 
special end bracket of heavy section, 
which is also doweled and bolted se- 
curely to the end of the machine. In 
this way, vibration is minimized and 
the motor is supported rigidly and 
becomes a part of the machine. Into 
the rotor of the motor is introduced 
a special driveshaft on the outer end 
of which is mounted the spiral bevel 
gear which meshes directly with the 
transmission of the automatic screw 
machine. The shaft is supported by 
antifriction bearings of generous 
proportions which are served by an 
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automatic forced feed lubricating 
system in the top of the machine. 

In this small size the motor does 
not protrude far beyond the end of 
the machine and, therefore, takes up 
little additional space in the shop, 
thus being free of the objection that 
applies to mounting a motor in the 
base of the machine where it is not 
only exposed to an oily atmosphere 








and the possibility of chips getting 
into the windings and causing short 
circuits, but where it is hard to in- 
spect and clean and where it also re- 
cuces chip capacity, which is so im- 
portant on these modern high pro- 
duction automatic screw machines. 

Another important change in the 
design of automatic screw machines 
made by this company has to do with 
the stock reel. In these smaller ma- 
chines, the spindle speeds now avail- 
able by use of antifriction bearings 
and positive forced feed lubrication 
have been increased substantially, so 
that it is possible for a %-inch ma- 
chine actually to handle economically 
a %-inch brass rod. These increased 
speeds in turn mean that if a crooked 
piece of bar stock 12-feet long is ro- 
tated at extremely high speed in the 
stock reel it is likely to have its 
corners rubbed off on the inside of 
the stock reel tube, if the bar stock 
happens to be square, hexagonal or 
seme extruded shape. 


Tubes Rotate with Stock 


To eliminate this possibility, the 
stock reel tubes on these small ma- 
chines are mounted on antifriction 
bearings and are free to rotate with 
the stock. To give the stock reel the 
necessary rigidity, a tubular back- 
bene is welded into the disks. The 
disks in turn are mounted on rollers 
on stands which are adjustable so 
that they will line up exactly with 
the center of the machine. An addi- 
tional feature is the quick removing 
principle, so that the operator, by 
grasping any one of the stock reel 
tubes, ¢an pull it back away from the 
machine, thereby making it possible 
for him to remove the pusher tube 
from the machine and change to a 
different size pusher in a few min- 
utes. This can be done without the 
use of a wrench and without loosen- 
ing the stock reel tube in each of the 
several disks. 

Further increase in the production 
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With the motor mounted on the machine so that the shaft of the former becomes 


the driveshaft of the machine as well, the use of sprockets and chain is eliminated 
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available from automatic screw ma- 
chines has been obtained by making 
a careful study of the sources of idle 
time, with chronologs manufactured 
by National Acme, described in STEEL 
for Oct. 3, 1932. The chronolog pro- 
vides a printed record of production, 
shows when the machine was inter- 
rupted, why it was interrupted and 
how long the interruption continued. 
They can be arranged to flash a red 
signal light when stock has been ex- 
hausted and needs to be replenished. 
By revealing the causes of lost 
time and pointing to those which are 
more serious, they make it possible 
tc remedy the situation and improve 
cutput of the machine. It is not un- 
usual for automatic screw machines, 
on some rather difficult work, to 
average over a period of weeks an 
efficiency of over 83 per cent, which 
without the chronolog is a difficult 
efficiency to maintain. It has been 
found by actual experience the opera- 
tor welcomes the chronolog as a 
means toward increasing his own 
piecework compensation and also as 
a means of properly apportioning the 
responsibility for delays which, while 
they affect the operator’s earning, 
are not entirely his fault, but are 
caused by the services which are sup- 
posed to co-operate with the opera- 
tor, such as stock supply, chip re- 
moval, toolroom, and the like. 


Inventory Control Methods 
Summarized in Report 


Not least important among prob- 
lems of management of an industrial 
organization is the effective control 
ot production materials, to keep 
stocks on hand as needed and yet to 
avoid excessive inventories. In recent 
years, as evidenced by a recent sur- 
vey made by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., many companies have 
sought to refine their inventory con- 
trol methods. Their experiences are 
presented in a report, Inventory Con- 
trol Methods. 

The report points out that the 
principal advantages of a system of 
inventory control have proved to be 
two-fold: 

(1) Economies from an investment 
standpoint. The control of the physical 
size of stocks, by the development of 
the most economical quantities and 
varieties to be carried, promotes 
more rapid turnover and minimizes 
the investment in inventories. Direct 
economies result in the reduced cost 
of taxes, insurance and storage and 
handling facilities. 

(2) Economies from an operating 
standpoint. By assuring an available 
supply of materials when needed, 
production and maintenance opera- 
tions are facilitated and the expense 
of idle men and equipment waiting 
for materials minimized. Similar con- 
trol as applied to finished stocks 
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Battery of screw machines equipped with chronolog devices which provide printed 
records of production time and idle time. By their use, average efficiency is 
claimed to be boosted to over 80 per cent 


means better service to customers. 

The report discusses types of in- 
ventory records, reviews’ various 
forms of stores ledgers, considers in- 
ventory classifications, records for 
quantity only, records including in- 
ventory values, average cost plan, 
“oldest lot first’? plan, and standard 
cost plan. In order to enhance the 
usefulness of the report, reproduc- 
tions of a number of forms discussed 
are included. 

Copies of the report may be had by 
addressing the policyholders service 
bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison avenue, New York. 


Atmospheres Controlled in 
New Furnaces at Packard 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


served by a continuous heat-resist- 
ing alloy belt. At the charging end 
is a special device for conveying the 
shafts into the furnace without ad- 
mitting any air at the same time. It 
involves a series of slots in a cylin- 
der which turns at a slow rate. The 
shafts are charged in these slots and 
as the cylinder turns they are moved 
into the furnace chamber. At the dis- 
charge end the shaft slides down an 
enclosed chute onto a table arrange- 
ment which through a series of 
chains and counterweights lowers 
the hot shaft into the quenching oil. 

It is then transferred automatically 
onto another conveyor which moves 
it up out of the quench into a wash- 
ing chamber, enclosed in sheet steel 
and connected to a duct for removing 
fumes. In this chamber the shafts 
are subjected to the action of a spe- 
cial solvent which thoroughly re- 
moves all traces of oil and sludge. 
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Discharge side of the washing cham- 
ber is immediately adjacent to the 
entrance to the drawing furnace, into 
which the conveyor moves the axles. 
Thus, from the time the shaft is 
charged until it enters the drawing 
furnace, it never comes into direct 
contact with the atmosphere. 
Cracked City Gas Used 

Hardening temperature is 1540 
degrees Fahr, The furnace is fired 
with gas burners, six on a side, 
staggered to give proper turbulence 
to hot gases around the muffle. At 
mosphere in the muffle is main- 
tained reducing by means of cracked 
city gas under pressure of 3 inches 
of water. A separate cracking unit 
prepares this gas, as in the case of the 
carburizing furnaces, Analysis of the 
cracked city gas shows about 8 per 
cent CO and 5 to 7 per cent CO.. 
After cracking, it is passed through 
a water spray condenser and excel- 
sior dryer and then into the muffle. 
Complete sealing of the muffle at 
both ends prevents any oxidation of 
the hot shafts as they pass through 
the furnace. 

Oil in the quench tank is circulated 
constantly and is cooled as_ well. 
Cooling equipment is located under- 
reath the tank. 

The drawing unit is fired by gas 
burners and is operated at a tem- 
perature of 850 degrees Fahr. to 
tring the shafts to a finished hard- 
ness of 400 brinell, compared with 
original hardness before heat treat- 
ing of 187 brinell. The conveyor on 
this furnace is geared up with the 
conveyor on the hardening furnace 
and the quenching apparatus so that 
the shafts pass through the complete 
installation at a uniform speed. A 
single motor operates this equip- 
ment through chain drive. 
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TEEL at $200,000 a ton! That is 
more than 11 times the value of a 
ton of silver based on a market price 
of 55 cents per ounce; yet for the small- 
est open-wound helical steel springs 
produced this is the market value. 
There would be 167,000,000 of these 
small springs to the ton. However, they 
are sold by the pound or fraction of a 
pound and the high value of the prod- 
uct largely represents the cost of me- 
chanical skill and genius employed in 
its production. Here is a description of 
the operations and materials used in 
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CONTRASTS IN THE 
FAMILY! The pile of 5100 smali 
springs at the right 
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making these feather-weight springs at 
the Worcester, Mass., plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 








weighs 1 


ounce; the automobile coil 


spring at the left 
pounds 


weighs 14% 


Mechanical Skill Paramount in 


N THESE days of heavy coil springs 

for automobiles, it is of interest, by 

way of contrast, to learn something 
of the methods and materials used in 
manufacturing what are claimed to 
be the smallest open-wound helical 
springs produced. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., sub 
sidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
has large spring-making plants at 
Waukegan, I1l., and Worcester, Mass., 
each of which is equipped to design 
and manufacture many types and sizes 
of springs. This description relates to 
the Worcester plant. 

Among the 160,000 and more items 
of springs and formed steel recorded, 
tiny springs used in typewriting and 
tabulating machines, in delicate elec- 
trical switch mechanisms and in metal 
straps for wrist watches, represent the 
smallest of their kind which have been 
designed to exert a holding or com- 
pressive force in actual service. Intri- 
eate parts of tabulating machinery 
must be controlled accurately and 
must respond instantly to the slightest 
touch. Small electric contacts, such 
as those in the higher grade mechan- 
ical) toys, must operate positively in 
their restricted space. Metal wrist 
watch bands are made up ef s‘ding 
segments, given the required flexibility 
and comfortable tension by use of 
these miniature springs. 

The service demanded of these 
Lilliputians of the spring world calls 
for the use of music wire, the finest 
known quality of spring wire, manu- 
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Production of Small Springs 


BY L. E. BROWNE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


factured by a special procedure from 
carefully selected steel. A fair indi- 
sation of the care used in manufac- 
turing this high quality wire can be 
given by a brief outline of the many 
processes through which it must pass 
before it reaches the finished size, 
which for these tiny springs is only 
0.005-inch in diameter. Tensile 
strength of the wire is approximately 
400,000 pounds per square inch, 


Cold Drawn and Annealed 


The hot-rolled rod, about %-inch 
in diameter is converted by a series 
of successive cold drafts and subse- 
quent heat treatments, about 40 
drafts and four or five heat treat- 
ments, to its finished size. The care- 
fully prepared rod first is heat 
treated by the process known as pat- 
enting, a treatment which produces 
uniform grain structure, especially 
adapted to withstand the strain of 
many cold drafts, resulting in rap- 
idly increasing tensile strength, with 
minimum loss of ductiilty. Cleaned 
free from scale by quick acting acids, 
it is drawn through alloy steel dies 





with repetition of heat treatments 
and of cleaning operations at re- 
quired intervals, until the wire has 
reached a size approximating 0.030- 
inch, At this point the steel is given a 
soft metallic coat of special alloy 
and drawn further. 

The final step consists of 16 con- 
secutive drafts through diamond 
dies. These diamonds are enclosed in 
suitable metal cases, placed in the 
respective pockets, and flushed with 
a liquid lubricant. 

The finished wire, upon delivery to 
the spring department, is led into 
a small machine especially designed 
to coil the most delicate of springs. 
Although at normal speed such a 
machine will produce more than 100 
springs a minute, it is necessary, 
when making these miniature sizes, 
to reduce the machine speed by more 
than half, to prevent the breakage 
or buckling of the extremely fine 
wire as the feed rolls push it through 
the finely machined guides against 
the coiling point and around the 
arbor, which is constructed of a 
small piece of music wire split in 
half, lengthwise. 

The operator of the small spring 
coiler uses a jeweler’s glass to aid 
in the adjustment of his machine, 

The heaviest of these minute 
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springs are so small one pound rep- 
resents 56,000 springs, while a 
pound of the smallest represents 83,- 
000 individual springs. These figures 
seem more readily understandable, 
however, when it is realized that the 
smallest of these coils is only 0.045- 
inch in diameter, while the others are 
but slightly larger, one being 0.065- 
inch in diameter; and they measure 
only 5 /16-inch in length for the 
shortest up to %-inch for the long- 
est, 1000 of which weigh a scant 
0.018-pound, 

The steel industry and those en- 
gaged in the production of steel and 
wire usually talk of capacities and 
mill operations in tons. But a ton 
of these diminutive springs repre- 
sents well over a hundred million 
pieces (167,000,000 of the smallest) 
with a value per ton approximating 
$200,000. A large part of this 
amount represents the charge for 
mechanical skill employed in the ac- 
tual forming of the springs, rather 
than the cost of the material. 


The much publicized ‘‘knee-ac- 
tion’? automobile spring of current 
design has a deflection rate of ap- 
proximately 150 pounds per inch of 
movement, while heavier coil springs 
from 2-inch rod, weighing around 
75 pounds each, may have a carry- 
ing capacity up to 50,000 pounds. 
But the midget springs just described 
exert a force of hardly 1 ounce. 


Gear Makers Announce 
Program for Meeting 


Seven technical papers are sched- 
uled for presentation at the annual 
meeting of the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ association to be held at 
the Penn-Lincoln hotel, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., May 14-15, according to the ten- 
tative program just announced. In 
addition, a full report will be made 
on the code of the industry and the 
status of NRA. Another special fea- 
ture of the meeting will be an ad- 
dress ‘‘Where Do We Go from Here,’’ 
by J. H. Van Deventer, editor of Jron 
Age, New York. 

Technical papers and their authors 
are as follows: 


“Methods for Checking Gears,’’ by D. 
T. Hamilton, Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co., Springfield, Vt., in collabora- 
tion with Robert Beardsley. Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield. 
Vt. 

“Inspection Methods that Give a New 
Conception of Gear Accuracy,” by 
S. O. Bjornberg, Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago. 

“Heat Treatment of Miscellaneous 
Gearing,’ by Jordon Korp., Leeds 
& Northrup Co., Philadelphia. 

“Science of Seeing,’’ by representative 
of General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ns Me 

“New Machine for Finishing Gears by 
Rotary Shaving Process,’ by R. 8. 
Drummond, National Broach & Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. 

“British Standards.”’ (with particular 
reference to worm gears), by Prof. 
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Coiling machine on which small open-wound helical springs are formed from 
music wire at a rate of about 50 per minute. A small spring in process of 


being wound is visible through the 


magnifying glass. Many of these small 


units are used in metal link straps for watches such as that shown in the 
left foreground 


Earle Buckingham, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

“British Standards,” (with particular 
reference to bevel and spiral bevel 
gears), by F. FE. McMullen, Gleason 
Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. C. MeQuiston, Penn-Lincoln hotel, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., is secretary-man- 
ager of the American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association. 


Header Die Life 


Is Increased 


r UNTIG .a year ago, the 
U Chandler Products Corp., Cleve- 
land, was employing the pack method 
for hardening header dies. Before 
these dies could be used, they re- 
quired considerable refinishing and 
this was not only an item of expense 
but a loss of time in getting them 
into service. To overcome these dif- 
ficulties, the company installed a re- 
tort-type, controlled-atmosphere elec- 
tric furnace which has completely 
eliminated the old protective pack 
hardening method and the protective 
coating of the steels. 


Describing the new installation in 
the March issue of Electrical Produc- 
tion Magazine, B. P. Appel, the com- 
pany’s superintendent, states that 
work in the furnace is protected by 
a slightly carburizing atmosphere 
which cannot act as a carburizer at 
normal hardening temperatures with 
normal tool steels but which gives 
positive protection to the carbon 
originally in the surface of the steel. 
Results of a year’s operation are ex- 
tremely satisfactory; there is no scal- 
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ing, breaking in hardening has been 
reduced to a minimum, and distor- 
tion is eliminated. 

Dies hardened in the controlled at- 
mosphere furnace are claimed to give 
approximately 25 per cent more serv- 
ice than those heat treated by the old 
method. Prior to installation of the 
new equipment, dies showed an ini- 
tial wear of 0.001-inch practically at 
the beginning of their service: now 
the dies change size very gradually 
and are in service a _ considerable 
period of time before a wear of 
0.001-inch takes place. 

Heating time was not accurately 
controlled by the old method and 
this often resulted in premature 
breakage of the dies in service, The 
controlled atmosphere furnace has 
automatie control which records the 
rate of heating and when the work 
passes through its critical range, so 
that it is now possible to regulate 
the rate of heating to limit break- 
age, No undesirable results have 
been experienced from the increased 
exposure of the steel to temperatures 
which ordinarily would seale the 
highly finished tools. 

This also holds true for other tools 
which formerly had to be finished 
with grinding allowance, says Mr. 
Appel. The tools are now finished in 
the toolroom to final dimensions an4@ 
put into operation after hardening 
and drawing without any further fin- 
ishing operations. By increasing the 
rate of cracking of the oil in the 
cracking unit, it is possible to do 
carburizing in the new furnace. 

Through use of the new furnace, 
the company has been able to utilize 
a low-priced carbon tool steel in 
place of high-priced alloy steels for 
header dies and other tools. 











Alloy Steel Castings 
Meet Strenuous Duty 


During the past year, the Texas 
Electric Steel Casting Co., Houston, 
Tex., was called upon to cast parts 
for a specially designed new device 
fo1 driving sheet steel piling. Accord- 
ing to a brief article appearing in 
the February issue of Nickel Steel 
Topics, published by the _ Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Ine., New York, the 
service to which this tool was put 
was quite severe, since it was neces- 
sary for the piling to penetrate ap- 
proximately 10 feet of old concrete 
lving about 15 feet below the surface 
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of the ground. The total weight of 
the assembled tool was 5500 pounds, 
otf which 5200 pounds were steei 
castings. 

The first tool, in which these parts 
were made of medium carbon un- 
alioyed steel, could not withstand the 
combined shock and abrasion on this 
strenuous job, and it was decided 
finally to employ a pearlitic nickel- 
manganese steel. This proved to be 
highly satisfactory, and the original 
too! still is in serviceable condition. 
Composition of the steel was 0.32 per 
cent carbon, 1.16 per cent man- 
ganese, and 1.30 per cent nickel; 
physical properties were: Yield 
point, 58,000 pounds per square 


Light Weight Mine Car 





WEIGHT OF THIS MINE CAR, formerly made of ordinary mild steel, was cut 
approximately 30 per cent by constructing it of high strength steel. The builder 
of the car is the Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and the 
supplier of the high strength steel sheets from which it is made is the Alan 
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Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
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inch; tensile strength, 102,000 
pounds per square inch; elongation 
in 2 inches, 25 per cent; and reduc- 
tion of area, 43 per cent. 
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Man's Worki 
Less at High Temperatures 


Many occupations require working 
under high temperature conditions. 
Man loses his efficiency beyond cer- 
tain temperatures. At rest, in still 


ng Efficiency Is 





W anted—Stainless Steel To 
Meet Dental Requirements 


“I wish to know,” states a letter 
to the editor of STEEL, ‘‘where I 
could purchase, for distribution to all 
dental laboratories in the United 
States, a stainless steel alloy in the 
form of ingots weighing about 1 
ounce each and which can be melted 
by using the oxyacetylene flame. The 
alloy must be really stainless and the 
melting point not so high as to crum- 
ble the mold when it is spun at the 
instant of casting a dental plate. 

“Price per pound of the alloy is not 
so important as quality. For the 
right alloy I can get a good, imme- 
diate market. Will you please give 
me your best advice on this matter?" 





saturated air, the upper line is about 
90 degrees Fahr. If an air movement 
of 200 feet per minute is set up, the 
limit rises to 95 degrees. Stripping 
to the waist helps, while muscular 
work lowers the limit, according to a 
report entitled ‘‘Air Conditioning 
Facts,’’ recently prepared by Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, 39 Broadway, New 
York. 

When the limit is exceeded normal 
sweating no longer is sufficient and 
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changed physiological reactions ap- 
pear. The pulse quickens. The skin 
flushes and profuse sweating ensues. 
This reduces the volume of liquid in 
the system causing a rapid pulse. 
Headache, palpitation and extreme 
thirst are first noticed. Dizziness and 
confusion follow. Then nausea and 
numbness of the face with a final 
feeling of ‘‘floating in the air.’’ The 
heat wave in the mid-west affected 
many in this way and caused hun- 
dreds of deaths. 

When subjects are returned to nor- 
mal temperatures their condition 
promptly improves, with an after ef- 
fect only of lassitude and thirst. 

Man can perform four times more 
work at 100 degrees Fahr. with the 
humidity at 30 per cent than he can 
at 100 per cent. He can perform five 
times as much work at 90 degrees as 
he can at 120 degrees (with 60 per 
cent humidity). High temperatures 
have a tendency to increase ac- 
cidents. 

The control of working conditions 
may therefore increase output in 
some plants. 

Dust may be harmful to the re- 
spiratory system, for in some _ in- 
stances the fiber of the lungs may be 
changed. Free silica in too great 
quantities may cause silicosis. The 
use of pneumatic tools is a chief 
source of this dust. Lead, and ar- 
senic dust are, of course, poisonous. 

There are many types of simple 
air filters that may be helpful in re- 
moving these dusts. They employ 
viscous films, dry mats, centrifugal 
collectors, electrical precipitators or 
washers. A humidity of 50 per cent 
as a rule will “lay’’ ordinary dust. 
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Use of Neutralizer in 


Enamel Pickling Bath 


Sodium cyanide has been found to 
be effective as an addition to the 
neutralizing bath in the pickling of 
sheet iron for enameling, according 
to E. H. Shands, G. L. Bruten and 


J. L. Grimes, Detroit Vapor Stove 
Co., Detroit, who jointly presented a 
paper on this subject before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Cera- 
mic society in Buffalo recently. 

A water rinse should always be 
used between the acid bath and the 
cyanide neutralizer, as free acid will 
cause poisonous hydrogen cyanide 
gas to be given off. This neutralizer 
must always be kept alkaline, and 
then there is no danger connected 
with its use. 

Addition of sodium cyanide great- 
ly increases the life of the neutral- 
izer solution, and is helpful because 
of its ability to dissolve iron salts. 
Blistering and copperheading of the 
enamel was greatly reduced by using 
this neutralizer. This is probably due 
to the fact that this sodium cyanide 
tends to prevent excess oxidation of 
the pickled iron. 
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New Mining Cite Highly 
Resistant to Abrasion 


A new cable with loom-woven 
sheath, for use on mining machines, 
reel locomotives, and other applica- 
tions of a similar nature where the 


cable must withstand severe mechan- 
ical abrasion, is now available from 
the General Electric Co., Schenecta- 
ay, 3M... Y. 

The finish of this cable consists of a 
circular-loom-woven sheath, applied in 
a manner similar to the weaving of a 
carpet. Under this sheath is a layer of 
glyptal cement, the sheath being so 
applied that it is embedded in the glyp- 
tal cement and partially embedded in 
the rubber insulation. This process re- 
sults in a cable that is tough, extreme- 
ly abrasion resisting, and, because of 
the glyptal cement, highly resistant to 
oil, alkali and acid. 


Aluminum Paint in Molds 


Chill plates which form the bot- 
tom face of the molds in which auto- 
mobile engine valve tappets are cast 
are prevented from developing a film 
of rust by the application of a coat 
of highly refractory aluminum paint. 

$ $s $s 

The San Francisco-Oakland bridge, 
now well on the way to completion, is 
using 3500 tons of 3% per cent nickel 
structural steel for stiffening trusses 
and 280 tons for anchor plates. 


Mississippi River Dam Has 11 Independent 
100-Foot Steel Roller Gates 


ROM the standpoint of length 

and number of gates, the largest 

roller-gate type dam_ reported 
ever constructed is dam No. 15 
across the Mississippi river between 
Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, 
Ill. 

Several interesting uses of steel 
are involved, especially in the 11 
roller gates themselves which are in 
the form of riveted cylinders fab- 
ricated from steel plates. The larger 


cylinders have a diameter of 19 feet 
4 inches and the end units diameters 
of just over 16 feet. Each of the 
cylinders has been made with a 
permanently-attached lip or apron on 
the water-contact side which adds to 
the cylinders’ damming height by 
from 5% to 6% feet. 

Operation of the roller-type dam 
calls for exacting requirements on 
steel. The principle on which this 
type of dam unit operates is that 





Well over 200 tons of 3% per cent nickel steel bars, plates and angles was used in construction of this large reller-gate dam. 
A considerable amount of plain carbon steel also was required 
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each of the cylinders, set within 
concrete piers, is adjustable to the 
water’s height. Each of the roller 
units itself can be operated inde- 
pendently of the other ten and for 
this function, therefore, is set in 
drum racks to mesh with the teeth 
of inclined track racks. The latter 
are permanently set in niches in the 
concrete piers. 

Thus, the center nine gates have 
a damming height of 26 feet while 
the two end gates which form the 
sluiceways have a 22-foot variation. 
Although considerable carbon steel 
was used in this dam’s construction, 
over 200 tons of 3% per cent nickel 























steel alone was used in the rolled 
form of bars, plates and angles. 
About eight tons of rollers, also of 
3% per cent nickel steel, was used. 

A steel service bridge extends the 
length of the dam, which is approx- 
imately 1300 feet, the 11 rollers each 
being about 109 feet long. 

S. A. Healy Co., Chicago, was 
general contractor and all structural 
steel except the end sections of the 
roller gates was fabricated, and the 
roller gates, service bridges and 
stoplogs erected throughout’ by 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., was 
general contractor for roller gates. 


Heavy-Duty Truck Body Has Frame of 
4-Inch Hot Forged Stanchions 


TRUCTURAL shapes are usually 
thought of in connection with 
building or bridge construction. 
It is therefore of interest to note how 
the Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa., makes use of structurals 
in the building of heavy-duty truck 
bodies. An important feature in the 
method of construction used is the 
bending of the structural shapes to con- 
form to the wide U-shaped cross 
section called for in the new body. 
Structural shapes used for this pur- 
pose are 4-inch stanchions, 10 pounds 
per foot, rolled by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and classed as light sections. 
The Easton company for years has 


RUCK body for 

heavy-duty = shovel 
loading operations 
(right) with 4-inch stan- 
chions or cradle bears 
for frame. Below is 
shown the skeleton 
frame with the beams 
riveted to 5-inch under- 
sills. Beams are hot 
forged to shape 


specialized in the construction of truck 
and railroad car bodies, for service in 
shovel loading operations. This type 
of service calls for a strongly built 
body that will withstand not only the 
strains of heavy loading but also the 
impact stresses due to the sudden drop- 
ping of large dipper loads of rock 
or other excavated material. In order 
to stand up under such heavy-duty re- 
quirements, the bodies formerly built 
were of unusually heavy construction 
and were designed especially for quar- 
ry service. In recent years, however, 
there has been an increasing demand 
among contractors on earth and rock 
excavation work for a body of lighter 


















weight and yet of stronger construc- 
tion than the truck bodies available. 
This new body is designed especially 
to meet the requirements desired for 
contract work. Accompanying illus- 
trations show the construction of the 
finished body. 

At present the new models are being 
built in capacities ranging from 6 to 15 
cubic yards (heap capacities) depend- 
ing on the type of operation, size of 
shovel, size of truck chassis, capacity 
of tires, and the like. It is probable 
that the future bodies of this type will 
be built to an even wider range of 
capacity. 

When compared with the common 
square cross-section type of truck body 
it is seen that the capacity-weight 
ratio of the new model is considerably 
higher due to the elimination of the 
side bracing members. Such bracings 
always are required in square cross- 
section bodies employed in shovel load- 
ing operations. Moreover, as_ these 
bracing members frequently needed re- 
pairing due to their breaking or com- 
ing loose from the body, their elimi- 
nation in the new model has also 
brought about a noteworthy decrease 
in maintenance cost. The curved inner 
surface of the new body has another 
advantage in that the material being 
hauled dumps easier from the body as 
there are no corners along the sides 
to which freezing or sticky material 
might cling. 


Permit Economical Design 


The framework for all the trucks 
built at the Easton plant formerly had 
been constructed chiefly of I-beams. 
As in other structural shape installa- 
tions, however, the present selection 
of a lighter section has permitted a 
more economical design and a closer 
spacing of the members. Furthermore, 
the light stanchions when bent to the 
desired shape are ideal for use as 
cradle beams in truck bodies. 

The 4-inch stanchions are received 
in full lengths. The first step in the 
body construction consists in forming 
the cradle beams to shape. This re- 
quires the forging of 90-degree curved 
bends in the stanchions. 

These bends are hot forged by ma- 
chinery using special dies made of 
welded plate. To insure accuracy the 
bend is made separately for each end 
of the beam. Special “snake-blocks” 
are employed to maintain the original 
cross-section shape while the bending 
operations are being performed. 

Holes for all riveting requirements 
are next punched and the cradle beams 
are then ready for riveting to the two 
undersill beams. Bethlehem  5-inch, 
18.9-pound stanchions are used for the 
undersills. The outer rib construction 
is thus made up of light section stan- 
chions with the exception of the front 
cradle beam which is a special car 
channel. 

The curved body plates next are 
riveted to the cradle beams. A “sand- 
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wich” type floor consisting of a 2-inch 
layer of oak covered with heavy liner 
plates then is installed over the body 
plates. 

Other features in the body construc- 
tion are the tail gate and protective 
plate construction over the cab. The 
tail gate drops automatically when the 
body is elevated for dumping, and 
closes when the body is lowered again. 
The body front-end plate is extended 
upward and outward to protect the cab 
and driver during loading. 

This type of body has only been on 
the market for a little over a year 
but the following service account is an 
example of the high degree of satisfac- 
tion it has given its users. The par- 
ticular truck on which a record was 
kept was in actual service for a year, 
being employed on double and triple 
shifts amounting to over two years of 
ordinary service. A 4-yard power 
shovel was employed for the excavat- 
ing and loading operations. Measure- 
ments between opposite ends of all the 
cradle beams taken at the beginning 
and at the end of this period of time 
were found to be exactly the same, 
thus showing that the beams had not 
sprung in the least. 


Statistics of Metals in 
Single Handy Volume 


Metal Statistics, cloth, 560 pages, 4 
x 6 inches; published by American 
Metal Market, New York; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland,, for $2, plus 15 cents 
for postage; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minster, London. 

The twenty-eighth annual issue of 
this publication is uniform with pre- 
vious issues in form and treatment, 
covering production, consumption, 
imports, exports, stock prices and 
other information on ferrous and non- 
ferrous products and raw materials. 

A series of tables expanded from 
previous issues covers various eco- 
nomic subjects, foreign commerce, 
industrial production building, rail- 
ways, car loadings, automobiles, com- 
modity indexes, domestic and foreign 
money rates and other matters. 


Manual Teaches Welding 
By Electric Arc Process 


Arc Welding, fabrikoid, 94 pages, 51% 
x 8 inches; published by Hobart Bros., 
Troy, O.; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
for $1, plus 15 cents for postage; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, London. 

This is the second edition of a 
manual and operator’s training course 
in are welding, brought up to date, 
to include the latest in technique of 
this growing branch of industry. The 
text is nontechnical, useful to the be- 
ginner as well as to the experienced 
operator or technician. 
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Racket 


OOD welding operators, fore- 
G men, superintendents, engi- 
neers and salesmen are well 
paid. This is the result of the fact 
that there are not enough good ones 
to meet the demand. Manufacturers 
are simply deluding themselves if 
they think they can save money by 
hiring a man in the welding business 
because he is cheap. This usually 
results in incompetent service which 
is ghastly expensive in the welding 
business, 
In five or ten years, there will be 





N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 





more good welding men than jobs, 
and they will not be paid so well. 
At about this time, someone will 
think of the bright idea of forming 
a union to keep wages and salaries 
up. Of course, that will not help 
because if the pay were kept up, 
everyone, would get into the welding 
business and there would be no one 
left to make the metal on which 
welding operations must be per- 
formed, 

It seems to us this fundamental 
difficulty is what keeps the organized 
labor movement always just one step 
removed from being a racket. Em- 
ploye organizations operating from 
within are tremendously powerful in 
correcting obvious injustice. They 
are powerless where there is no seri- 
ous injustice. But no one has ever 
discovered a successful method of 
keeping the price up when the sup- 
ply of anything exceeds the demand 
for it, 


Unexpected Expenditures 


Most conclusive of all answers to 
the question, ‘‘Can this metal be 
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welded successfully,’ is the aeécel- 
erated life test. Granted the limita- 
tions of accelerated life testing, no 
other method of testing yields a re- 
sult which has anything more than 
an inferential bearing on the ques- 
tion. 
Nothing 
particularly 


forever. Parts, 
made of metal, 
are subject to degenerative effects 
such as repeated loading, corrosion, 
embrittlement and the like. Thermal 
disturbances, such as are necessary 
in welding, together with contour 
effects resulting in stress concentra- 
tions require investigation if service 
life is to be predicted. 

Legal responsibility for service 
life extends only to the end of the 
guarantee period. Actually, respon- 
sibility for premature failure im 
terms of expected service life is 
forced on the vendor by the pur- 
chaser under penalty of not receiv- 
ing additional orders. Thus, some’ 
knowledge of service life is required 
to prevent dissipation of working 
capital on ‘‘good will’’ account. Ac- 
celerated service life testing is often 
a good insurance investment against 
unexpected expenditures from this 
account. 


lasts 


those 


Short Shorts 


If you knew all about welding yes- 
terday, there is a little job to be done 
today in checking up or you will be 
behind the times. There are eleven 
separate and distinct welding proc- 
esses——all improving rapidly. 

+ * * 

In the welding business, the heavy 
selling is never done by salesmen. 
They are all vice presidents, directors 
of research, welding specialists and 
other important titles. The custom- 
ers seem to like it that way: 

a 

The electric power cost of any 
kind of electric welding is compar- 
able in amount to the money spent 
for postage in selling the product if 
it is standardized and made in quan’ 
tity. 
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LARGE USES OF STEEL 


IN SMALL WAYS 


284th Article °° 


Stapling Machines 











NE of the most useful of busi- 
ness office accessories, stap- 
ling machines during recent 

years also have become a small but 
relatively important outlet for flat- 
rolled steel products. Stapling ma- 
chines are used for a number of dif- 
ferent purposes, such as the sealing 
of bags, fastening paper to boards 
or signs, and tacking labels to boxes, 
but by far the larger portion of these 
units are employed to fasten together 
sheets of business correspondence or 
other papers. 


This equipment performs the same 
function as does the attaching of 
the common paper elip, except that 
the operation is accomplished more 
quickly, the staple is less bulky and 
the stitching is more permanent. 
Some machines, however, have an op- 
tional attachment which, when only 
a temporary binding is desired, insert 
an unclinched staple. The latter, re- 





~-Ace Fastener Corp., Chicago 

Stapling machines have gone all- 

steel, with estimates indicating 

about 200 tons consumed annually 
in their manufacture 


sembling a common pin, is easily 
withdrawn. To operate a stapling ma- 
chine it is necessary only to place 
between the head and the base the 
material to be bound and to press 
down the plunger. The _ staple is 


Foe of Summer Heat 





frigeration coils are of copper with “template” steel endplates. 


PORTABLE AIR CON- 
DITIONER;: Designed 
for single room use, 
this new low priced 
unit is a product of 
York Ice Machinery 
Corp., York, Pa. With 
an adjustable telescop- 
ic window duct for 
air intake and heat 
and vapor discharge, 
and rubber-tired ball 
bearing casters, the 
device is entirely por- 
table. Exterior casing 
is genuine walnut 
wood panels, with 
chrome-plated trim. In- 
ner frame is of welded 
steel, with furniture 
steel panels. Duct is 
of galvanized sheets, 
spot welded and pro- 
tected with black 
wrinkle paint. Re- 
Framework 


which supports the motor-compressor unit is % x 1%-inch steel bent to form a 
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structural element to hold the motor and compressor rigidly in a fixed relationship 
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driven through the paper and clinch- 
ed in the one operation. 

Stapling machines formerly were 
made largely of die-cast parts. About 
five or six years ago a leading manu- 
facturer turned to the use of pressed 
steel, and today the most popular 
make is an all-steel article. Use of 
steel has resulted in improved wear- 
ing quality of those moveable parts 
which are subjected to friction, and 
guarantees are longer than _ those 
formerly offered. 

It is estimated that more than 200 
tons of rolled steel is consumed an- 
nually in the manufacture of stapling 
machines and the billions of staples 
which are required each year for 
their operation. 

Illustrated is one of several mod- 
ern stapling machines. Practically 
all parts, including the base, staple 
magazine and head are stamped and 
formed from cold-rolled strip steel 
and riveted together. The unit 
weighs 114%, pounds and loads 210 
staples. 


Built for Long Life 


Moveable parts in the head are 
heat treated to resist wear, The driv- 
ing blade, which forces the staple 
through the work, is a strip of tem- 
pered steel. Two small coil springs 
are located in the head to raise the 
plunger after each stroke, while an- 
other spring in the rear of the staple 
magazine, which is hinged to the 
base, effects the necessary clearance 
for the insertion and removal of the 
papers. 

Staples are furnished U-shaped, 
with 44-inch legs and %-inch crown. 
These are of 0.020-inch steel stapling 
wire and are ‘“‘frozen’’ together with 
a solution which prevents rust and 
which permits their easy loading 
into the machine in strips rather 
than as individual staples. Tension 
necessary to feed the staples to the 
head of the machine is provided by a 
strip of coiled spring steel, similar 
to a watch spring. As the spring 
feeds the staples forward, it is 
coiled in the head of the machine. 
Rubber feet molded about steel in- 
serts are attached to the bottom of 
the base by screws. 

Rugged construction of moveable 
parts, made possible by the type of 
steel employed, minimizes danger of 
breakage in the elimination of clog- 
ged staples. In the event of the clog- 
ging of a defective staple, a few 
blows of the plunger cuts up and ex- 
pels the pieces without necessitating 
the removal of parts of the machine. 
All machines are given a heavy plat- 
ing of chromium. 

An adjunct to the stapling ma- 
chine is a staple remover. This con- 
sists of a pincer having a small claw 
which when closed around the 
clinched staple quickly opens and 
removes. It is stamped from cold- 
rolled steel strip. 
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Continuous Pickler Rolls 


Are Faced with Rubber 


BY W. E. GENUNG 
Roll Covering Engineer, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


DVANCEMENTS in _ pickling 

steel over the past 20 years, 

culminating in the continuous 
unit for processing sheet and strip, 
never could have been possible with- 
out the co-operation of technical 
staffs of several industries. Produc- 
tion economies, improved quality 
and safer working conditions are a 
few of the results which attest the 
success of these joint studies. 


Whether from the viewpoint of 
physical equipment or refined proc- 
esses, any consideration of the mod- 
ern pickle line is incomplete unless 
attention is given rolls, A brief an- 
alysis shows the continuous process 
is as much dependent upon rolls as 
modern’ _ transportation is upon 
wheels, 


Rolls Must Resist Acid 


Those rolls used for propelling or 
handling dry sheet, when not in con- 
tact with destructive acid usually 
present a problem of construction al- 
ready familiar to design engineers. 
However, the efficiency of the unit 
depends upon the use of rolls where 
acid is necessarily present. Specifical- 
ly, acid-resistant rolls are required 
to carry the sheet between acid 
tanks, from acid to rinse tanks, to 
keep the material submerged in the 
various solutions, and in some cases 
to keep the sheet off the bottom of 
the tanks, 

Among covering materials used 





Fig. 2—View of wide continuous strip pickler. 
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Fig. 1—Rubber-covered carrier roll 
located between acid tanks. Ventilat- 
ing system is not in operation 


with varying success on idler rolls 
are wood, stone, stoneware, carbon, 
and rubber, Each, of course, has a 
steel core or shaft. Of these, the steel 
core, covered with a layer of rubber 
on all exposed parts, appears to have 
structural advantages which make it 
more economical, durable and gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Wood, because of its insufficient 
physical and chemical resistance, has 
met with little favor in large opera- 
tions. Stone (granite) rolls built 


v4 


the pickling room 
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much like an elongated grindstone, 
with end assembly sheathed in lead, 
have been used, However, they are 
subject to loosening from the sup- 
porting shaft due to the excessive 
weight of the body in comparison to 
the small area of anchorage, and to 
breaking or spallling of the surface. 
Hollow stoneware rolls, with bodies 
of vitrified tile are said to be subject 
to breakage in use and during as- 
sembly. Carbon rolls are fragile and 
costly and have been used only under 
special conditions. Rubber covered 
steel rolls, probably used more ex 
tensively than other materials com- 
bined, offer all the strength and rig- 
idity of a full size steel roll, plus a 
cushioned acid resistant surface, 
which may be renewed quickly when 


necessary. 
Design of Rolls for Picklers 


In general, the physical ability of 
rubber rolls to handle steel is known 
to those who are familiar with sheet 
and tin mill scrubbing and galvaniz 
ing operations, The design of rolls 
to meet the requirements of the 
steel industry’s new development, the 
continuous pickling unit, should be 
of interest. 

The success of a roll, which is to 
be protected uniformly with rubber 
over the entire exposed surface, de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon 
the design, material and workman- 
ship of the core, Likewise, the mea- 
sure of satisfaction derived from the 
roll depends upon the balance and 
proportioning of the core. Import- 
ant elements in construction, both 
from the standpoint of rubber cover- 
ing and service as an idler roll in 
continuous sheet pickling, may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Steel is an ideal surface for 
covering, due to uniformity, There- 
fore, an all-steel construction, with 
all joints welded provides a sound 
foundation for application of rubber. 

2. Generous diameter gives stiff- 


eg Bi 


The rubber-lined ventilating system safely removes all acid fumes from 
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Fig. 3 


ness with minimum weight, and long 
torque arm for easier turning. 

3. Elimination of excess weight by 
use of stub journals, 

4. Transfer of vent holes in core 
(necessary for vulcanization of rub- 
ber) from the heads to the center of 
the journal to provide for unbroken 
covering surface, 

5. Statically balanced within close 
limits, making a free-running roll 
which eliminates unnecessary drag 
on sheet, reducing wear on rubber 
surface, 

A “carrier” roll core is constructed 
with a rolled sheet shell, and with 
the entire head, neck and journal as- 
sembly cast in one piece from steel. 
The heads are shrunk and welded in 
place resulting in a smov°th unbro en 
surface ideally adapted to rubber 
covering. The heads and necks are 
hollow with all the material located 
where it will provide maximum 
strength with minimum weight. Vent 
holes are drilled through the center 
of the journals insuring complete 
draining from vulcanization and per- 
mitting the unbroken covering sur- 
face mentioned above. 

Requirements of Rubber Covering 

Having provided a suitable core, 
the rubber covering should meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Acid resistance 

2. Abrasion resistance 

3. Resistance to laceration 

4. Complete absence of cracks or 
leaks, 

5. A bond with the metal which 
will isolate corrosion should a punc- 
ture. occur in service. 

Resistance to various acid solu- 
tions is now an accepted compound- 
ing accomplishment in the case of 
the usual conditions encountered in 
pickling. Abrasion and cutting resist- 
ance require diametrically opposite 
treatment in that a soft stock will 
abrade more slowly and a hard stock 
offer greater resistance to piercing. 
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Carrier roll finished with rubber on the face, ends and hubs 


Here a medium density rubber is in- 
dicated, and the limitations now are 
well defined. 

Prevention of leaks in the covering 
is a construction problem, which 
largely is simplified by the use of a 
sound core, An electrical test is em- 
ployed to check the rubber cover on 
the face and ends for possible leak- 
age before a roll is released for serv- 
ice. 


Good Bond Protects Core 


Realizing that punctures through 
accident may occur in the protective 
covering it is important to consider 
the type of bond. A direct rubber to 
metal bond, such as the ‘‘Vulcalock”’ 
process, will prevent seepage of acid 
under the rubber beyond the area of 
fracture. Thus, even if the roll is 
continued in service for a time un- 
noticed, the damage to the core is 
confined to an area small enough to 
repair. The method of holding the 
rubber to the core by the mechanical 





shrinkage of a hard rubber inner 
layer does not provide this safeguard 
and sometimes permits extensive 
damage. Particularly is this likely 
on the ends where a mechanical bond 
is practically ineffective. 

Mounting the hold-down rolls on 
top of the tanks, so that the bearings 
may be clear of the acid, obviously 
is preferable to the use of submerged 
rolls. With this method of mounting, 
roller bearings and cheaper core ma- 
terial may be used. With short jour- 
nals of minimum diameter a satis- 
factory depth usually can be reached 
without employing a roll of excessive 
diameter. However, in some opera- 
tions rolls wholly submerged are de- 
sirable. In these cases cores with 
monel, stainless, or other suitable 
journals may be used with plain 
bearings, which also must be re- 
sistant to the particular acid, 


Squeeze Rolls Rubber Covered 


In addition to the several idler 
rolls previously discussed, it is often 
desirable to have a pair of squeeze 
rolls located at the end of the pick- 
ling operation, to remove excess wa- 
ter as the sheet comes from the hot 
water rinse tank, These rolls also are 
adaptable to rubber covering. The de- 
sign is similar to the rolls used in 
scrubbing machines, except that the 
diameter is usually a little larger. 
Fig. 4 shows a pair of squeeze rolls 
in operation, 


Many of the rubber-covered rolls 
installed on the earlier continuous 
units are still in service. It has been 
through the collaboration of engi- 
neers in the steel and rubber indus- 
tries that numerous refinements in 
roll design have been made. We may 
now say with certainty that rubber 
has made a permanent contribution 
to the science of steel manufacture, 
as exemplified today by the continu- 
ous pickling line. 
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Fig, 4—Squeeze rolls located at the exit of continuous pickler 
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Makes Sulphuric Acid from 
Spent Pickling Liquor 


BY S. F. SPANGLER 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York 


tions are so widely used for 

cleaning steel plates and shapes 
that steel mills and fabricators con- 
sumed approximately one-twelfth of 
America’s production of sulphuric 
acid in 1934, Although the total use 
in the steel industries during that 
year was above the 1932 and 1933 
requirements, it was still much less 
than what can reasonably be expect- 
ed upon return of normal business 
conditions. 

Sulphuric acid is therefore an im- 
portant expense item in steel treat- 
ment and one in which modern econ- 
omy can help the steel industry com- 
bat rising production costs and low 
selling prices. 

In the pickling process, sulphuric 
acid weakens until when spent, the 
solution consists of a weak acid and 
the ferrous sulphate formed from 
chemical combination of the consumed 
acid with the steel. The spent solu- 
tion has in the past been discarded 
as a waste by-product, because fer- 
rous sulphate as such was hard to 
purify and was in little demand. 


G tics are acid pickling solu- 


Recovery Has Been Costly 


Reclamation did not justify the 
necessarily expensive evaporation and 
crystallization processes required for 
production in marketable quality, ex- 
cept in those few mills having but 
small quantities of the waste liquor 
and favored with an attractive sell- 
ing outlet for the purified sulphate. 

The common disposal practice for 
the spent liquor has been to dump 
into some stream or other adjacent 
water, Any contained value thereby 
became a total loss. to which had to 
be added the disposal expense, Steel 
companies willingly accepted this loss 
as a matter of necessity until in more 
recent years, authorities began to 
show increasing opposition to the 
pollution of public waters. 


As ferrous sulphate and its accom- 
panying weak acid in spent pickling 
solution are detrimental to plant and 
fish life, some neutralization process 
then had to be employed before legal 
disposal could be effected, especially 
where the dumping of acid liquors 
is forbidden. Conversion of the 
harmful ingredients in the waste 
liquor to nullify their effects added to 
the disposal expense, and produced 
no useful by-product to offset the 
added costs. As a result, disposal 
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of the spent pickling liquor became 
a greater source of trouble and ex- 
pense than ever. 

On the other hand, the sulphur 
content in the spent liquor is just as 
good for making fresh sulphuric 
(pickling) acid as is sulphur ob- 
tained from other sources. Chemical 
engineers therefore have sought eco-- 
nomical means both for recovery of 
value through conversion of the 
sulphur from the waste liquor into 
sulphuric acid, and for elimination 
of the costly disposal problem. 

The late I. Hechenbleikner, then 
vice president and chief enginer of 
Chemical Construction Corp., devel- 
oped the chemico sludge conversion 
process, in which decomposition of 
refinery acid sludge into sulphur di- 
oxide was effected in a rotary kiln. 
This sludge, which is a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and hydrocarbons was 
handled so successfully that the ro- 
tary kiln suggested itself as a prac- 
tical commercial means for reducing 
metallic sulphates. A small test plant 
readily proved its ability to reduce 
solid ferrous sulphate to iron oxide 
and to sulphur dioxide which was 
suitable for use in the contact proc- 
ess of acid manufacture, 

The earlier experimentation proved 
that an almost anhydrous ferrous 
sulphate was necessary for satisfac- 
tory reduction. The product obtain- 
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able by direct crystallization from 
pickle liquor contains seven mole- 
cules of water of crystallization and 
the dehydration of this heptahydrate 
or copperas long has been considered 
difficult. The satisfactory decompo- 
sition of solid sulphate by the rotary 
roaster led to consideration of the 
latter for dehydrating the copperas 
with simultaneous neutralization of 
the free acid. By neutralizing the 
free acid with some of the iron oxide 
produced in later reduction of the 
dehydrated sulphate, neutralization 
and dehydration of the liquor in a 
single rotary roaster, internally heat- 
ed by combustion gases, was proved 
to be a safe and practical procedure. 
Although spent pickling liquor ordi- 
narily will not react with iron oxide 
cinders, a reaction causing complete 
neutralization of the free acid was 
found to be assured under the con- 
trolled temperature and concentra- 
tion conditions within a special type 
of rotary dehydrator. 


Outline of Process 


On the basis of these demonstra- 
tions, the Chemical Construction 
Corp. in 1932 commenced to offer 
plants for making sulphuric acid 
from waste iron sulphate solutions 
by a process employing the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Neutralization and evaporation 
of the sulphate solution in a rotary 
dehydrator, using iron oxide for neu- 
tralization of the free acid, and pro- 
ducing an almost anhydrous iron sul- 
phate. 

2. Decomposition of the  an- 
hydrous iron sulphate in a rotary 
roaster, producing (a) sulphur di- 
oxide gas of proper concentration for 
subsequent use in a contact acid pro- 
duction plant, and (b) iron oxide 
cinder, of which part could be ulti- 
ized for neutralization of additional 
sulphate solution, 

3. Conversion of the sulphur di- 





Plant of Titanium Pigment Co., St. Louis, for converting waste ferrous sulphate 
into contact sulphuric acid 
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oxide into sulphuric acid of any de- 
sired strength, in a modified form of 
the standard chemico contact acid 
production plant using vanadium cat- 
alyst. 

The reduced business activity dur- 
ing 1932 and subsequent years has 
retarded commercial installation of 
the process in the steel industries, 
but it has been applied successfully 
in another industry which has been 
operating at high capacity and pro- 
ducing waste iron sulphate solutions 
in large quantities, 

The industry in question is the 
manufacture of titanium dioxide for 
use as a paint pigment. Production 
in this instance involves sulphuric 
acid treatment of ores containing 
iron and titanium, and forms a waste 
liquor containing 18 to 25 per cent 
of free H,SO,; 10 to 16 per cent of 
FeSO,, and traces of titanium sul- 
phate, Although these relative quanti- 
ties of free acid and iron sulphate dif- 
fer somewhat from the ratio common- 
ly found in spent liquor from steel 
pickling tanks, reclamation from the 
waste titanium liquor proved similar 
and susceptible to the same general 
procedure, 


Two Plants Constructed 


Conelusive experimental demon- 
stration and definite guarantees as to 
equipment performance led the Ti- 
tanium Pigment Co. Ine. to authorize 
the construction of a first large com- 
mercial ferrous sulphate conversion 
plant at St, Louis. This plant, from 
which the illustrations were made, 
was completed in 1934. A second 
and larger sulphate conversion plant 
now is being built at its new pigment 
factory at Sayreville, N. J., and will 
be ready for operation before this 
summer, 

The St. Louis plant houses most of 
its equipment in two large steel 
framed buildings, One contains the 








dehydrator kiln, two rotary roasters 
and accessories, and space for dupli- 
cation of equipment in case of plant 
enlargement. The other contains 
the main acid production equipment, 
including catalytic converters, heat 
exchangers, centrifugal exhausters, 
and a central control room. Gas 
washing towers, acid absorption 
towers, coolers and other equipment 
which is impervious to climatic in- 
fluences are located outside, and close 
enough to the buildings and to each 
other for connection by fiues and pip- 
ing of minimum length. Overhead 
traveling cranes within the buildings 
provide for handling the heavy equip- 
ment parts. 

Obviously the important economic 
advantages of the process to the steel 
industry are the elimination of dis- 
posal problems, and the economical 
conversion of the waste liquor into 
strong sulphuric acid for further 
pickling operations. The conversion 
is accomplished efficiently without 
escape of fumes, without waste and 
at substantial money saving over any 
form of disposal, 

The dehydrated sulphate is con- 
verted by much the same contact 
method as is used in sulphuric acid 
production from pyrites ore except 
that a heating and reducing agent is 
required. Cheap pulverized coal is 
excellent for this purpose, but py- 
rites can be mixed with the dehyd- 
rated sulphate for the double pur- 
pose of producing additional sulphur 
dioxide and utilizing the heating 
value of the pyrites to cut down on 
the coal requirements. The addition- 
al sulphur dioxide produces’ the 
‘“‘‘make-up” acid, to replace that 
which is lost in the recovery cycle. 

When roasting the dehydrated sul- 
phate, the raw material cost is only 
that of pulverized fuel plus that of 
collecting and evaporating the waste 





Interior of contact acid plant of Titanium Pigment Co., showing converters 
which employ vanadium catalyst 
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pickle liquor. Due to absence of 
market for ferrous sulphate in large 
quantities, the liquor itself has no 
value. The cost of evaporating the 
liquor depends upon its degree of 
dilution and the availability of cheap 
fuel, two factors which differ for 
each installation. Obviously, how- 
ever, the more concentrated the 
liquor, the less the cost of convert- 
ing it before delivery to the dehydra- 
tor, and the lower the acid produc- 
tion costs. 


Iron Oxide Sintered 


The excess iron oxide formed as 
the by-product in the rotary roaster 
can be sintered cheaply to produce 
ore which either may be charged into 
the blast furnace for utilization of 
its metallic and oxygen contents, or 
may be marketed as a red pigment. 
Either procedure reduces the net cost 
of acid production, and spent pick- 
ling liquors of normal concentration 
can be used to produce sulphuric 
acid more cheaply than can any other 
raw material available to mills. 

Acid production being necessarily 
continuous and largely semiautomat- 
ic with mechanically handled mate- 
rials, large plants are cheaper than 
small and are cheaper to operate per 
unit of capacity. However, the proc- 
ess also may be profitably utilized to 
solve the disposal problems of a 
group of small producers of spent 
pickling liquors, by dehydrating the 
sulphate in small scattered plants, 
and roasting the sulphate in a single 
centrally located acid plant. 

The chemico process of ferrous 
sulphate conversion employs numer- 
ous basic features already covered by 
United States and foreign patents, 
and other features on which patents 
are pending. The patents for all es- 
sential equipment features belong to 
the Chemical Construction Corp., 
New York, or are under its control 
through affiliated companies, 


Butane-Propane Gases 
In Industrial Uses 


Handbook of Butane-Propane Gas, 
second edition, cloth, 400 pages, 9 x 12 
inches; 122 tables, 223 illustrations; 
published by Western Gas, Los An- 
geles; supplied by Steer, Cleveland, 
for $5, plus 15 cents for postage; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, London. 


This volume is designed to treat 
every major phase of the liquid petro- 
leum gas industry, physical character- 
istics of the gases, manufacture, 
storage, transportation and important 
fields of utilization. 

Engineering data are presented, 
properties of butane-propane mix- 
tures and relation of their properties 
to temperature are discussed as are 
volume correction factors for lique- 
fied petroleum gases. 
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Decreases Mill Shutdowns 


Rail mill guides treated with non- 
ferrous hard facing material have 
shown a performance ratio of 50 to 
1 over untreated guides. This has re- 
sulted in remarkable savings because 
of freedom from shutdowns _ for 
changing guides. 
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New Method Is Effective 


A blast furnace’ superintendent 
‘who installed checkers and gradu- 
ated inserts in an old stove shell has 
developed a new method for insu- 
lating stoves. This is accomplished 
by drilling four 2-inch holes 
through the brick shell around the 
‘inside periphery at each brick scaf- 
fold and blowing insulating mate- 
rial in between the old brick wall 
and steel shell, under pressure. 
Tests on this stove disclose the meth- 
od to be practical as well as effective. 


Treatment Aids Adhesion 


Cleaned steel surfaces may be 
treated so that paints or other 
finishes will cling to the surfaces 
tenaciously. The cleaning solution is 
diissolved in water contained in a 
stainless steel tank, heated with coils 
to a temperature ranging from 170 
to 180 degrees Fahr. Two rinse 
tanks also are required, one for cold 
water which overflows freely and 
the other for hot water. Steel free 
from oil and rust first is immersed 
in the heated solution. and then 
rinsed first in cold water and finally 
in the hot water to hasten drying of 
the surface. The powdery residue left 
on the surface after drying is re- 
moved by a tack rag wipe, after 
which the treated surface is ready to 
receive the paint primer. Approxi- 
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miately 100 square feet of surface erance rounds is accomplished by 
can be treated at a cost of ten cents. newly developed thrust bearings. 
These are designed with an accurate 

; ” se micrometer end adjustment. After 

the rolls are installed in the desired 

Keeps Rolls in Alignment operating position, the bearing set- 
ting is locked in this position, thus 

Holding both the top and bottom preventing any end shifting of rolls 
rolls in the. last two _ horizontal as a factor in diametrical measure- 
stands of a bar mill against longi- ment of the rounds, except the pre- 
tudinal movement to obtain close tol- determined clearance in the thrust 


Uniform Pressure Is Applied 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE FOR BRIDGE CRANE MOTORS—Application of anti- 
friction bearings to cranes has been followed by the development of an external 
hydraulic brake to fit any make of motor. A unit applied to an 85-horsepower 
bridge motor is shown below. The brake is mounted on a welded base to which 
the uprights for carrying the shoes are welded. Operating levers and shoes are 
carried on hardened steel pins and bushings, with provisions for lubrication. The 
lining is of molded construction ground to exact diameter. The master cylinder 
and that for operating the brake shoes are Lockheed parts. A small storage tank 
is provided in the highest point of oil line for an emergency oil supply in case of 
leakage. The brake was developed by the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 








bezring itself. A set of these bear- 
ings recently was installed on the 
finishing stand of an Ohio bar mill 
end tolerances on the initial rolling 
schedule averaged trom plus 0.005 
to 0.007-inch on rounds ranging 
from 13/16 to 15/16-inch diameter. 
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Pickling Time Is Reduced 


Pickling or cleaning drop forg- 
ings by the electrolytic process has 
received considerable attention re- 
cently and the time of removing the 
scale has been reduced as much as 
50 per cent according to a metal- 
lurgist at an Ohio forge plant. Bright 
dips producing a silvery appearance 
show surface imperfections plainly. 
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Brake Facilitates Handling 


Trucking heavy and awkward 
commodities in the store rooms of 
iron and steel plants is facilitated by 
the development of a safety brake. 
The device consists of a pair of brake 
shoes equipped with regulation lin- 


ing and connected with a heavy tele- 
scoping cross-rod, which permits at- 
taching the brake to any hand truck. 
The attachment permits the trucker 
tc use both hands and his full weight 
to ‘“‘break’’ the load, eliminating the 
helper, and holding the truck locked 
to the floor, so that it cannot move 
until the load is broken and the 
brake released. 
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Employs Nonspalling Brick 


Vitrified paving bricks have been 
used extensively on coke plant 
wharfs but they crack and spall to 
a considerable degree. Within recent 
years several coke plants have paved 
their coke wharfs with a _ special 
nonspalling fire clay paving brick, 
9 x 4% x 3 inches. Although these 
bricks are extremely dense and high- 
ly resistant to abrasive, their elas- 
ticity and thermal expansion is such 
that they do not spall when hot coke 
slides over them. This type brick also 
is used in the floors of annealing 
ovens in malleable iron foundries 
with satisfactory results. 


High-Frequency Induction Furnace Gives 


Close Control in Melting Special Alloys 
By EDWIN F. CONE 


N industry which has become 
A highly important in recent 

years is the manufacture of 
special alloys for electrical, chemical, 
radio and other purposes. Owing to 
the fact that the fabrication of alloys 
for special purposes requires con- 
siderable technical skill and ex- 
perience, few companies are en- 
gaged in manufacturing special al- 
loys, exclusively. The Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J., specializes in 
nickel-chromium alloys of varying 
analyses which are used in many 
types of electrical heating equipment 
and in the chemical industry. The 
company manufactures other types 
of alloys, such as chrome-iron and 
copper-nickel. 

In the production of these special 
alloys, uniform quality and metal 
cost are prime factors. Because of 
the highly technical purposes for 
which the alloys are used and be- 
eause of the many manufacturing 
steps necessary in their fabrication, 
a high degree of uniformity must he 
exercised over the physical and 
chemical characteristics. 

The fact that a high quality metal 
is essential is understood easily when 
it is known that some of these alloys 
are drawn to wire finer than a hair. 
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For example, nichrome wire is pro- 
duced with diameter of from %-inch 
to 0.0009-inch. Castings are pro- 
duced of nichrome and other special 
alloys weighing as much as 7000 
pounds each. 

Two types of melting equipment 
are used, both the are and high-fre- 
quency induction furnaces. There 
are two are furnaces of the heroult 
type, each of 3-ton capacity. These 
are furnaces are used generally for 
copper-nickel heats. For the nickel- 
chromium alloys, two 1000-pound 
Ajax-Northrup high-frequency  fur- 
naces are used. 


Affords Close Regulation 


Some advantages of the high fre- 
quency furnace are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

1. In the manufacture of many 
special alloys, the maintenance of a 
low-carbon content is essential. Be- 
cause of the nature of the high-fre- 
quency operation, a close regulation 
of low percentages of carbon is as- 
sured. 

2. In the manufacture of 18-8 
chrome-nickel alloy it has been dem- 
onstrated satisfactorily that scrap 
can be remelted in these furnaces 
without any increase in the carbon 
content, and it has been found 
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possible to remelt with a carbon con- 
tent of 0.06 to 0.08 per cent without 
any substantial change in the carbon 
content. 

3. It has been found practicable to 
duplicate in composition one heat 
after another. With an average 
yield it is thus possible to maintain 
an almost perfectly balanced output 
with no discrepancies and no ac- 
cumulations. 

4. With the use of these high-fre- 
quency units, smaller heats are 
possible. The fiexibility which is 
thus possible is a decided advantage 
and tends to keep down the in- 
ventory. 

5. Pointed to as an important as- 
set is the fact that not so much 
equipment in ingot molds is neces- 
sary with these furnaces. In taking 
care of the output of a 3-ton furnace 
about 42 ingot molds are necessary, 
whereas 6 molds will take care of 
two 1000-pound induction furnaces. 

6. Frequently, the furnace can be 
used for pouring direct into molds, 
cutting down decidedly the expense 
involved in the use of ladles. 

7. The use of special rare metals 
often is involved in alloy production. 
The high-frequency furnace can be 
used to make precision alloys, de- 
manded for highly specialized prod- 
ucts which carry certain elements 
which will not go into true solution 
or which are readily oxidized 

8. In operating the high-frequency 
furnace the power factor is high, the 
load is uniform and there is no 
penalty for day-time operation, as 
there are no high peaks and the load 
is steady. 


Meeting on High-Test Cast 
Iron at Michigan School 


A symposium on high-test cast iron 
is to be held at Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, East Lansing, Mich., May 9-11, 
under joint auspices of the college, 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion and the Detroit Foundrymen’s 
association. The tentative program 
lists the following papers: 


“Fundamental Aspects of Cast Iron,” by 
W. H. Spencer, Sealed Power Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

“Superheating Cast Iron,” by F. G. Se- 
fing and M. F.. Surls, Michigan State 
college, East Lansing, Mich. 

“Alloy Cast Irons,” by E. K. Smith, 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Chicago. 
“Spectroscopy,” by Dr. E. J. Martin, 
General Motors Research Laboratory, 

Detroit. 

“Practical Aspects of Founding High- 
Test Cast Iron,” by W. R. Jennings, 
Ecorse Foundry Co., Ecorse, Mich. 

“Heat Treating Cast Iron,” by H. Born- 
stein, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

“Mechanics of Cast Iron,” by J. W. Bol- 
ton, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 

“The Foundry of 1950,” by F. J. Walls, 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York. 


A banquet will be served on Friday 
evening, May 1®. Arrangements for 
the meeting are under the direction 
of Prof. F. G. Sefing, mechanical en- 
gineering department, Michigan State 
college. 
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INCE the inception of the automotive industry. millions of Nickel Alloy Steel parts 
have been used by prominent manufacturers of motor cars, trucks and busses. 


Their service records are eloquent testimony to the dependable service these steels render. 


NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Oil-fired open-hearth furnace at the plant of the Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O., insulated with plastic material 


Insulation of Open Hearths 
Reduces Time of Heats 


BY GILBERT SOLER and EDWARD E. CALLINAN 


SE of open-hearth insulation has 
U been spreading rapidly, and 

many steel plants are operat- 
ing insulated furnaces advantageous- 
ly. However, successful insulation is 
not solely dependent on the applica- 
tion of a barrier of insulating mate- 
rial. Other factors also must be 
considered, such as type of insulation, 
furnace design, type of fuel, flame 
and draft control, furnace practice, 
and the human element. 

Many insulating materials are 
available, but the most economical 
and satisfactory insulation project 
will be realized when the material 
is selected not only according to its 
properties but also according to the 
conditions to which it will be sub- 
jected, 


Savings Are Afforded 


Fuel savings of from 5 to 15 per 
cent can be realized from completely 
insulated open-hearth furnaces. Heat 
losses due to conduction through the 
refractories and the infiltration of 
cold air and its tendency to reduce 
checker efficiency can be lessened 
materially. 

With insulation greater refractory 
life is obtained, especially with silica 
brick. Less spalling is likely to occur 
due not only to a decrease in heat 
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shock but also to the maintenance of 
a more uniform temperature through- 
out the brick, resulting in a lower 
differential expansion. 

Time of heat from tap to tap can 
be reduced as much as 4 per cent due 
to faster melting and less chilling 
effect from tap to charge. This sav- 
ing in furnace time reflects in greater 





ARIOUS factors worthy of careful 
consideration in the insulation of 
open-hearth furnaces are presented 
herewith. The authors, Gilbert Soler 
and Edward E. Callinan, are manager 
of research and refractories engineer, 
respectively, Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 





tonnage, lowered refractory cost per 
ton, and higher yield. Other advan- 
tages may result from insulation, 
such as decreased slag pocket de- 
posits, better combustion control and 
cleaner tapping. 

Heat losses from _ regenerator 
chambers, flues and fantail arches 
amount to about 20 per cent of the 
total heat loss from the furnace. On 
original installations, insulating brick 
ordinarily are used in these loca- 
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tions, while on old furnaces a plastic 
or granular type of insulation may 
be applied more economically. 

Insulating material for regenerator 
chambers and fantail arches should 
not disintegrate, fuse, or flux with 
firebrick at 1500 degrees Fahr. Its 
heat conductivity should be low, and 
it should have a low shrinkage in 
order to prevent cracking or opening 
up of joints. The roofs, walls and 
bulkheads of regenerator chambers 
should be insulated tightly to prevent 
losses by heat conduction and cold 
air infiltration. Usually 414 inches 
of good insulation is satisfactory. 


Plastic Type Applied Easily 


Heat losses from slag pockets, up- 
takes and downtakes amount to ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the total. 
In general these parts have not been 
insulated in most original construc- 
tion. When insulating old furnaces 
the plastic type of insulation is more 
easily adapted than bricks or block. 
and should be applied by building up 
layers with a hand trowel. Metal 
reinforcing is advantageous in tying 
the insulation to the vertical walls, 
but is not necessary if the material 
is properly applied. A cover coat in 
which portland cement or some other 
binder is used gives a hard, neat ap- 
pearing surface. Usually 3 to 5 
inches of good insulating material 
can be used with perfect safety. The 
insulating material should not dis- 
integrate, fuse or flux with the brick 
on which it is applied at a tempera- 
ture of 2000 degrees Fahr., all of 
course depending on the thickness of 
the walls. Insulating material should 
have a low heat conductivity, little 
or no shrinkage, and such plastic 
consistency that it will trowel easily 
and adhere well to vertical surfaces. 
On new construction brick or block 
insulation can be used successfully 
by making proper allowances in the 
design. 

Above the floor level particular 
care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of insulating materials. 
The insulation must not fuse, disin- 
tegrate, or flux with the brick used 
in the roof, frontwalls, backwalls, 
endwalls, and bulkheads. Ordinarily 
from 1 to 3 inches of insulation is 
used, depending on the temperature 
which might be obtained on the cold 
face of the brick during any part of 
the campaign. The insulating mate- 
rial should have low heat conductiv- 
ity. In selecting material, however, 
it is well to sacrifice low heat conduc- 
tivity in favor of higher refractovi- 
ness. Here, more than in any other 
part of the furnace, is encountered 
difficulty in applying the material. 
This is because there is more move- 
ment taking place in the walls due to 
thermal expansion and contraction. 

Special means for keeping the in- 
sulating material adhering tightly to 
the walls must be used. In the case 
of plastic material, metal pins, etc., 
tend to keep the insulation from 
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buckling and pulling away from the 
walls. Backup reinforcement, such 
as metal lath or other braces, gen- 
erally tied-in to the buckstays, may 
also be used. Much of the insulating 
value is lost if an air space is formed 
between the wall and the insulation. 
The thickness of the insulation may 
be from 1 to 5 inches depending on 
the wall thickness, furnace tempera- 
ture, and the refractory value of in- 
sulating material. 

The amount of insulation should 
be regulated, not according to the 
wall thickness and brick-insulation 
interface temperature of a new fur- 
nace, but according to these factors 
after the wall has thinned down, 
frequently to less than one-half of 
its original thickness, after being in 
service. General furnace design also 
must be considered in the determina- 
tion of the safe amount of insulation 
to be used. “xperience has shown 
that on a short furnace, which is 
filled with flame, it is not safe to use 
as great a thickness as can be used 
on a longer type of furnace. The 
same will hold true in the case of a 
low furnace roof. In some cases it 
has proven economical when apply- 
ing roof insulation to elevate the roof 
This permits the use of more insula- 
tion and further decrease the heunt 
losses. 


Depends Upon Conditions 


A properly insulated open-hearth 
roof will produce a relatively large 
proportion of the fuel savings at- 
tained on an insulated furnace, with 
longer refractory life, when proper 
flame and combustion conditions are 
maintained. Plastic, or granular ma- 
terials covered with plastic coating, 
are considered the most satisfactory 
roof insulating materials. In gener- 
al they are easier to apply, show less 
cracking or buckling than brick or 
blocks, and give a better recovery 
value. Not only during the heating 
up or cooling down period does the 
roof exhibit considerable movement 
but also during normal operations. It 
should be remembered that heat 
losses through insulating brick joints 
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can greatly decrease the effect of in- 
sulation. 

Insulation as thick as 5 inches has 
been used successfully on _ roofs. 
However, in general practice about 
2% to 3 inches usually is applied. 
Decreased roof life, which sometimes 
has been attributed to insulation, may 
be attributed more properly to fur- 
nace design and combustion control. 
Roof insulation has more than done 
its share to speed up the study of 
furnace design and combustion con- 
trol which has been making such 
rapid strides in the past few years. 

Frontwall insulation is not diffi- 
cult since in almost every furnace 
this side is cooler than other parts 
due to infiltration at the doors and 
because in most cases the doors are 
water cooled. 

Backwalls have been insulated suc- 
cessfully. Here insulation not only 
prevents heat loss but eliminates a 
considerable source of air infiltra- 

























tion. It also has been noted that 
the banks keep cleaner, the heat 
works more evenly, tapping is clean- 
er, and refractory life is not de- 
creased. Dolomite bottoms have a 
lower heat conductivity than magne- 
site bottoms; thus the type of bottom 
material will have some effect on heat 
conduction losses. 

Insulation of endwalls present no 
serious problems provided furnace 
design and combustion conditions are 
first studied. The flame should not 
be of such length that there will be 
excessive impingement on the wall. 
Furnace design affects this to the ex- 
tent that if high velocities are de- 
veloped as the combustion products 
enter the end of the furnace and turn 
to go down into the downtakes there 
will be both more violent impinge- 
ment and also a greater heat transfer 
to the brickwork since the rate of 
heat transfer is increased with in- 
creasing velocity. Insulation of the 
endwall bulkheads may require 
special treatment depending on the 
type of refractory used. The effect 
of insulation on the properties of the 
various refractory materials is dis- 
cussed later in this article. 


Effects Are Important 


All furnaces, which have been in- 
sulated, have not shown a decrease 
in fuel consumption. Since it is 
known that insulation will reduce 
the conduction losses, the cause of 
this condition is not to be found in 
the insulation itself but in the effects 
the insulation has produced on fur- 
nace operations in regard to tempera- 
ture, fuel and air input, drafts and 
velocities. Unless the fuel and air 
input is adjusted to compensate for 
these changes, not only is the fuel 
efficiency unaffected or actually low- 















Slag pocket bulkheads of open-hearth furnaces are easily insulated with plastic 
insulation with a cover coat of cement 
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AJ Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind... ......... (38 in.) 
Partially G-E equipped | 
MCOneCYS Ww Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, Ohio... .. . . (42 in.) 
in Hot Strip Mill Drives 


Wide Hot Strip Mills 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind... .. (76 in.) 
G-E EXPERIENCE in the manufacture and installa- 


Completely G-E equipped 

American Rolling Mill Co., Butler, Pa... . . (42 in.) 

* Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.. .. .. (54 in.) 
Republic Steel Co., Warren, Ohio ...... . . (36 in.) 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, Ohio . . (60 in.) 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich... ..(38 in.) | § 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. .... (38 in.) ) 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio... ....... (72 in.) | 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 0.(79 in.) 

tion of wide hot strip mill drives assures you that your 


mill will go into operation promptly and easily. 


G-E EXPERIENCE ¢gives you a drive that permits con- 


tinuous operation of your mill at high rates of pro- 


duction. 


G-E EXPERIENCE gives you a properly balanced and 
















co-ordinated drive, flexible and easy to 





operate — saving time, money, and labor. 






G-E EXPERIENCE — take advantage of it 


by letting our steel-mill specialists, nation- 







ally recognized, assist you in selecting the 






proper electric equipment for your mill. 






Call the nearest G-E office today. General 








Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 008-18H 


ered but higher temperatures may 
prevail and thus the safe temperature 
limits of the refractories may be ex- 
ceeded. 

Since the percentage of available 
heat loss by conduction is reduced by 
insulation, a greater percentage cf 
the available heat is transferred to 
the charge, so that for the same rate 
of production the fuel input can be 
reduced. However, if the fuel input 
is not reduced the rate of production 
will be increased. 

The secondary effect of insulation 
is to reduce the amount of infiltrating 
air. If a leaky furnace is insulated, 
infiltration is reduced. The amount 
of air which formerly infiltrated 
therefore must be pulled through the 
checkers. This results in a higher 
air temperature and consequently a 
higher flame temperature, providing 
the fuel input has not been changed. 

The net effect of reducing conduc- 
tion losses and air infiltration is to 
increase the flame temperature. This 
in some cases will result in exceed- 
ing the safe working temperature. 
Therefore, it is necessary to adjust 
the fuel and air input so that a safe 
working temperature is produced. 


Heat Transfer Is Less 


If the fuel and air input is reduced, 
and the same heat input maintained 
as on the furnace before insulation, 
the velocity of the outgoing gases 
will be decreased, resulting in a lower 
rate of heat transfer to the brick and 
less wear on the refractories in end- 
walls and downtakes. Less dust will 
be carried down into the slag pockets 
and into the checkers. The amount 
of combustion products will be re- 
duced and consequently pressure in 
the furnace will be decreased. The 
stack damper then may be lowered 
sufficiently to produce the desired 
pressure in the hearth. 

If the furnace can be operated at 
a higher flame temperature, then the 
fuel input can be left unchanged, and 
since all the air for combustion will 
be drawn. through the checkers, it 
will enter at a higher temperature. 
A larger heat input will result. Like- 
wise a higher flame temperature will 
result in a higher hearth pressure 
and that in turn will produce an in- 
crease in velocity of the outgoing 
gases. If it is desired to reduce this 
hearth pressure the stack damper 
may be raised, which will further 
increase the velocity. Unless the fur- 
nace is designed properly, this in- 
creased velocity will tend to increase 
the wear on the endwalls and down- 
takes, and more dust will be carried 
into the slag pockets and checkers. 
This condition can be corrected by 
changes in the furnace design. 

Insulation does not raise the inner 
face temperature of any refractory 
but it does increase the outer face 
temperature in proportion to the ef- 
fectiveness and amount of the insu- 
lating material used. If flame and 
pressure are not properly controlled 
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in an insulated furnace the inner face 
temperature may be increased and 
the penetration of the excessive tem- 
perature developed will be greater 
than on an uninsulated furnace. 

If excessive amounts of insulation 
are used at high temperatures and 





Plate Mill Housing Is 
Repaired by Welding 


One of the largest thermit repairs 
in many years recently was com- 
pleted at a mid-western steel mill. 
The broken part was a housing of a 
160-inch plate mill as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The cast- 
ing, without appurtenances, weighed 
164,000 pounds, stood 21 feet 8% 
inches high, and was 14 feet 9 inches 
wide at the base and 10 feet wide at 
the top. 

The _ original fracture, which 
caused the housing to be removed 
from service, occurred in the lower 
portion and ran from an_ inside 
corner diagonally downward through 
a T-shaped section, one leg of which 
was 38 x 12 inches and the other leg 
30 x 26 inches. In preparing this 
fracture for welding, another crack 
was discovered above the first run- 
ning through a section shaped rough- 
ly like an I-beam with members 26 x 
8, 26% x 8 and 30 x 15 inches. 

Four tons of thermit was required 
to make the two welds. The entire 
job, from the waxing of the first 
fracture to the pouring of the second 
weld, was completed in exactly one 
week. Since the cost of the two welds 
was only a fraction of the cost of a 
new housing, a considerable saving 
was effected. 





Eight-ton plate mill housing which 

cracked while in service. The location 

of the fractures is indicated hy the 

white sections at the lower right of 
the housing 
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the outer face temperature of the re- 
fractory is brought to sufficiently 
high temperature the effective safe 
load strength of the brick may be 
exceeded. This varies with the type 
of refractory used. Magnesite, 
chrome, and fireclay brick may start 
to weaken under load at a tempera- 
ture as low as 2300 degrees Fahr. 
Silica brick are resistant to load, 
however, at temperatures within 100 
degrees Fahr. of their fusion point 
and can be insulated safely from this 
standpoint. 

When the outer face temperature 
of a refractory is increased by insula- 
tion, then less difference in tempera- 
ture exists between the inside and 
outside of the refractory, and less 
differential thermal stress is set up. 
This reduces the amount of thermal 
spalling. 


Allotropic Changes Involved 


However, spalling in silica brick is 
not only attributed to differential 
thermal expansion but also to ailo- 
tropic changes occurring in the silica 
grains on heating or cooling. The 
most important inversions and the 
approximate linear expansion changes 
taking place are: 


Degrees Per cent 

Fahr. expansion 
a to 8 quartz....... : 1069 0.50 
a to ® cristobalite.. 389 to 527 1.00 
a to 8 tridymite...... 242 to 325 0.25 


A silica brick is composed of about 
30 per cent quartz, the balance being 
cristobalite and tridymite, so that any 
of the above inversions may take 
place. The expansion changes in a 
silica brick are shown in the accom- 
panying chart. 

It readily can be seen that if the 
outside temperature of the silica 
brick is maintained above 1200 de- 
grees Fahr. the troublesome inver- 
sions will be avoided and less spall- 
ing will occur in the brick. 

Silica brick matures in service, that 
is, the quartz content gradually 
changes to cristobalite and tridymite. 
On an uninsulated brick this maturity 
occurs only to a shallow depth on the 
inner hot face. On an insulated brick, 
however, this matured zone extends 
much deeper and a more stable struc- 
ture results. 

The factors outlined in this article 
give in a general way the problens 
encountered in the insulation of an 
open-hearth furnace. Each furnace 
insulation project will require special 
treatment depending upon the specific 
conditions involved. The successful 
solution of the problem of open- 
hearth insulation largely is depend- 
ent on the co-operation and training 
of the furnace operators. The changes 
in furnace operation produced by in- 
sulation should be explained to the 
furnace operators in their own mill 
language, for without their interest 
and co-operation no open-hearth in- 
sulation project will prove to be suc- 
cessful. 
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Mobile Gun Welder— 


Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Co., Lynn, Mass., recently developed 
a mobile welding machine consisting 
of a welding gun operated by a single 
push button switch, and a compact 
portable steel cabinet which contains 
all the transforming, regulating, con- 
tacting and timing apparatus. It can 
be used on a wide range of work and 
is particularly adapted to assembly 
line production or to work which is 
fabricated in jigs. 

The machine is equipped with a 
demountable truck and a heavy lift- 
ing bolt so that it can be wheeled 
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Thomson-Gibb gun welder has portable 
transformer cabinet 


to the work or suspended on a trav- 
eling hoist. All controls are conveni- 
ently located inside the cabinet. A 
special over-size transformer which 
supplies a large volume of current 
for short intervals and a weld timer 
which breaks the circuit the instant 
the weld is completed eliminate the 
need for special water or forced air 
cooled leads. Welds take only 1/20 
to 1/3 of a second, which is too fast 
to heat the leads or electrodes. The 
standard welding gun can be fitted 
with a wide variety of interchange- 
able water-cooled yokes made of spe- 
cial heavy wall copper tube fitted 
with hard copper alloy welding tips. 
They are available in a number of 
standard shapes and special arrange- 
ments can easily be designed to suit 
specifications. 

The gun is equipped with a built- 
in pressure operated limit switch that 
automatically applies the current 
when the pressure in the air cylin- 
der reaches a pre-determined amount. 
It can be set to trip at any required 
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pressure. This automatic switch and 
the weld timer which control the cur- 
rent, speed up the operation of the 
gun and increase the number of spots 
that can be produced per minute. The 
unit, illustrated herewith, can weld 
clean metal up to 16 gage and the 
gun can be fitted with yokes having 
throat depths up to 12 inches. Guns, 
yokes and complete’ transformer 
equipment are available for heavier 
work or work requiring larger throat 
depths, 
7 Sf w 


Automatic Feed Presses— 

Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., recently added to its line 
single geared straight sided double 
crank welded steel presses arranged 
with automatic double roll feeds and 
scrap cutter. The unit shown here- 
with has a 6%-inch crankshaft at 
bearings and has a bolster area of 
36 x 47 inches, distance between up- 
rights being 48 inches. 

The presses are of the shrunk-in 
tie-rod type of construction with the 
bed, uprights, crown and slide made 
of steel heat treated after welding 
but not before machining. The jaw 
clutch located in the large gear has 
three simultaneous driving points, 
each locked in place after engage- 
ment by receding plugs, thus pre- 
venting clutch knock near the bot- 
tom of the stroke. 

Scrap cutter provided is of rigid 





Henry & Wright single geared straight 
sided welded steel press 
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construction and of ample proportion 
to cut scrap into lengths equal to the 
feed pitch. It is driven directly from 
crankshaft by individual slide and 
pitman, Cutter is adjustable hori- 
zontally in direction of feed and also 
vertically to meet metal line varia- 
tions and in addition, the gate is in- 
dependently adjustable. 
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Cabinet Type Steel Meter 
Panel— 


Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe 
road, Cleveland, is offering a cabinet 
type steel meter panel equipped with 
doors to protect and conceal meter 
and control connections. The doors 


Rear view of cab- 

inet type meter 

panel developed 

by Bailey Meter 
Co. 








are provided with a three-point lock- 
ing mechanism and a cylinder lock. 

These panels, shown herewith, are 
made of one-piece sheet steel plate. 
Self-supporting construction which 
appreciably facilitates installation, is 
secured by bending the sides of the 
panel back to form supporting wings. 
Although the completed panel is self- 
supporting, a base flange drilled at 
convenient intervals provides méhns 
for securely bolting or lagging it in 
place. This base flange which is en- 
tirely concealed within the cabinet 1s 
formed by bending both the front and 
wings inward through an angle of 90 
degrees. The entire panel is finished 
in a smooth and luxurious black tone 
which gives the appearance of slate. 


+ o + 


Grinders and Buffers— 


Skilsaw Inc., 3310 Elston avenue, 
Chicago, recently announced as an 
addition to its line of portable elec- 
tric tools a complete line of bench 
and pedestal grinders and combina- 
tion grinder-buffers, both bench and 
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Co T" C\uT PRODUCTION Costs 
Z~, WITH UNITED ROLLS... 


UNEFCO 24” x 48” TIE PLATE FINISHERS 


UNEFCO GREEN WABBLERS—the outstanding alloy iron base rolls—offer strength much greater than any 


straight chill roll or any other condensed-grain roll, high resistance to wear and extremely long life, with estab 














lished records of 300 to 400 percent increase in length of life. Made in three grades—hard, medium and mild 





UNEFCO GREEN WABBLERS- 


UNITED Rolls have been developed in conjunction UNITED STRAIGHT CHILL 


with the rolling mill industry to meet the most exact- | UNITED NICKEL CHILL 
ing requirements of structure and strength—and to | UNITED MOLY. CHILL 
provide better performance and longer life than pre- UNITED SPECIAL SHEET 
viously obtainable. Close contact with operating con- | UNITED PLAIN SAND 
ditions and the needs of the industry has resulted in | LINCOLN SPECIAL 

a correct analysis and grade for the rolling of any sec- | UNITED SPECIAL STEEL ALLOY 
tion from the largest bloom to the smallest and most | UNITED CARBON STEEL . 


UNITED ADAMITE 


intricate shape. | 
UNITED Roll Engineers and Metallurgists will 


gladly recommend grade, type, size and pass design, 


and will co-operate in every possible way in effecting | 

high production and economy in rolling. Write for LUNI i ED 
an es at] ENGINEERING and FOUNDRY COMPANY 
a copy of Bulletin R-1001. PITTSBURGH — PENNSYLVANIA 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 
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pedestal type. The wide selection of 
sizes available includes units for in- 
termittent tool shop use and for pro- 
duction work. Motors in the bench 
grinders range from 1/6 horsepower, 
split-phase type or condenser type in 
the 6-inch size, to 1% horsepower, 
220-volt, 3-phase type in the 10-inch, 

Motor design, construction charac- 
teristics and performance of the line 
of combination grinder-buffers are 
identical to the bench grinders, ex- 
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Skilsaw bench grinder designed with 
totally enclosed motor 


cepting that motors in these units are 
all condenser type. The condenser 
type motor offers several distinct ad- 
vantages. This motor can be slowed 
down in speed and stalled without 
damage to motor. Equipment on the 
grinders is complete. Guards on the 
larger models are the enclosed type 
of heavy, durable metal. Tool rest 
on all models is adjustable for wear 
of wheel; and tool rest, as well as 
guards, can be removed for buffing. 


+ ¢ io 
Totally-Enclosed Pump 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Worthington avenue, Harri- 
son, N. J., has brought out an 18- 
inch stroke totally-enclosed horizon- 
tal duplex power pump. The power 
end of this unit, shown herewith, is 
self-contained and is supported on a 
foundation throughout its length. 
Frames are cast enbloc, 

An oil pump, driven by a crank 
from the pinion shaft, supplies oil for 
the flood lubrication of all bearings 
and the pressure spray lubrication at 
the intermesh of the gear and pin- 
ion. Main gear and pinion are full 
herringbone and may be of any ratio 
required up to 9.66 to 1. The total- 
ly-enclosed power end was developed 





Worthington 18-inch stroke totally en- 
closed horizontal power pump 
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primarily for refinery service, but, 
because the moving parts are fully 
protected from dust and dirt, it has 
a wide field of usefulness in field 
and pipe line service for loads up to 
200 horsepower. The _ totally-en- 
closed power end is designed for use 
with either the packed piston or out- 
side-end-packed plunger types. of 
liquid ends for either hot or cold 
liquids. 
a ¢ Sd 


Flow Meter— 


Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, Ill., is 
manufacturing a new type of flow 
meter which utilizes a varying orifice. 
As the flow of steam, water, oil or 
other liquid or gas varies, the orifice 
opens and closes. Movement of the 
orifice gate and the changing of that 
movement into an electrical impulse 
that can be registered by remotely 
located indicating, recording or to 
talizing electrical meters, has been 
worked out in an ingenious way as 
shown in the accompanying illustra 
tion, 

With the pressure drop established, 
it is necessary only to measure the 
opening of the orifice. The vertical 
movement of the orifice gate is 
measured by changing the linear mo 
tion of the small stem to rotary mo- 
tion. The rotary motion operates an 














Diagram showing operation of new 
type Elgin flow meter 


electrical time contact device. The 
time contact device consists of a con- 
stantly rotating cam, driven by a 
clock type motor. 

The mechanism which receives the 
electrical impulses from the actuator 
is identical to the mechanism mount- 
ed on the actuator. 


+ = + 
Wash Fountains— 


Bradley Washfountain Co., 2203 
Michigan street, Milwaukee, recently 
announced a new line of enameled 
pressed iron wash fountains. These 
units, shown herewith, are circular 
in design (54 inches in diameter), 
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accommodate ten users at one time 
and are available with either hand or 
foot control of water flow. 

Bowls are solid one-piece iron 


pressings, finished in acid-resisting 





Bradley enameled pressed iron 
wash fountain for industrial plants 


vitreous enamel and may be had with 
either roll rim or deep apron, Pedes- 
tals consist of pressed iron base mem- 
bers with electrically welded cylindri- 
cal superstructure finished in either 
vitreous ename! or high-bake syn- 
thetic enamel, both acid-resisting. 
They are pressed from deep drawing 
annealed stock, 10 gage, and are re- 
inforced by a specially designed piece. 


+ 2 * 
Multiseal Gasket— 


Goetze Gasket & Packing Co. Inc., 
3 Allen avenue, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has introduced a new multiseal 
gasket. Tightness is accomplished by 
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Goetze multiseal gasket available 
in variety of materials 





providing the faces with crossed duc- 
tile and resilient raised ribs, which 
under small bolt pressure, set them- 
selves into the tightest contact even 
on imperfect flange faces, and main- 
tain the tightness under high fluid 
pressure, expansion and contraction 
and vibration. These gaskets are 
more resilient than flat solid metal 
gaskets, is is claimed. 

The new multiseal construction 
offers a simple and effective means of 
producing and maintaining correct 
surface and thickness for dependable 
service. These gaskets are obtain- 
able as solid copper, steel, Armco 
iron, aluminum or lead, or as a metal 
shell with asbestos filler in any cir- 
cular, elliptical or special shape. 
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Automatic Spot Welder— 


Roth Welding Engineering Co. 
Inc., 1163 Harper avenue, Detroit, 
recently placed on the market a new 


Roth multi-hydromatic welding press 
used for welding flat panels 


type of full automatic spot welding 
equipment. This welding method is 
adaptable for any welding job where 
a number of spot welds in various 
fixed locations are to be performed 
on steel panels. 

A number of individual hydromat- 
ic welding units are mounted in a 
fixture in correct location (vertical, 
horizontal, or any angle that may be 
required) and a full automatic mas- 
ter control unit with multiple valves 
operates the individual hydromatic 
welding guns in rapid succession, Av- 
erage speed is from two to five spot 
welds per second, but it is possible 
to operate the guns in such a way 
that two or more spot welds are per- 
formed at a time. The illustration 
shows a standard multi-hydromatic 
welding press, as it is used for weld- 
ing flat panels, 


¢ a 
Hand Surfacer— 


Surfacer Mfg. Co., 2452-2458 Irving 
Park boulevard, Chicago, recently de- 
veloped a hand surfacer which is find- 
ing wide application. Resembling in 
appearance a carpenter’s hand plane, 
the new tool is designed for surfacing 
and leveling clicker and cutting blocks 
used in connection with cutting dies 





Hand surfacer developed by Surfacer 
Mfg. Co. finds industrial uses 


and sharp tools. More recent applica- 
tions include foundries where the sur- 
facer, shown herewith, is employed for 
smoothing up aluminum, zine and 
other soft metal castings. Woodwork- 
ing and pattern shops are using it to 
remove excess glue after it has dried 
and hardened. The tool is 9 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, with five 21-gage 
high-speed steel with soft back and 
tempered cutting tooth edges. 


- + a 
Bar Stock Steel Valves— 


Walworth Co., First and O streets, 
South Boston, Mass., is announcing 
a new line of valves made from bar 
stock and readily available in either 
carbon or stainless steel. They are 
furnished in either globe or angle 
type, sizes 144 to 1 inch inclusive. 

These valves, shown herewith, are 
designed to operate under high pres- 
sure for controlling gas, gasoline, air 
or any liquid or gaseous vapor. They 
are rated for 3000 pounds oil, water 
or gas working pressure at 150 de- 
grees Fahr.; for 600 pounds at 750 
degrees Fahr. The bodies of these 


valves have extra long tapered pipe 
threads, which permit clearance be- 
tween the end of the pipe and dia- 
phragm. 

A deep stuffing box is provided 
with a gland and is of ample size to 
contain ample packing. Valves made 
of carbon steel are recommended for 


Sectional view of 
new Walworth valve 
made from bar stock 
and available in 
either carbon or 
Stainless steel 


such service as gases and fluids which 
do not attack carbon steel. All car- 
bon steel valves are cadmium plated. 


2 ¢ + 
Gas and Air Purifier— 


Alexander Milburn Co., 1416-1428 
West Baltimore street, Baltimore, has 
introduced a new purifier for condi- 
tioning air or gas. The device, 
shown herewith, has a glass sheil 
through which any accumulated oil, 
moisture or dirt can be seen readily. 
A series of perforated plates and 
strainers efficiently remove foreign 
substances from air or gas lines, in- 


Milburn purifier for conditioning air 
or gas is a compact unit 


suring at all times a clean, moisture- 
free flow for paint spraying, welding 
or any other similar operations. It 
is particularly desirable for paint 
spray equipment where the air to the 
spray gun must be conditioned to pre- 
vent spotting of work. 
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Comparative results of two- 


reader surveys made by a mechanical 
rubber goods manufacturer 


Relative per cent of total mentions 


1930 and 1934 questionnaire returns ** 
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BOILERS—Union tron Works, Erie, 
l’a., has issued a bulletin on its radiant 
heat boilers for use of operators of boiler 
plants 


BASIC SLAG—Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., has is- 
sued a leaflet on the value of basic slag 
as a farm fertilizer. 

GEARS, SPROCKETS—Medart Co., 
St. Louis, in catalog No. 56-G, just is- 
sued, contains standard listings, weights 
and dimensions of gears, sprockets and 
chains. 

GAS BURNERS—Barber Gas Burner 
Co., Cleveland, in bulletin No. 35 lists 
and describes its line of burners for 
various uses, accessories and auxiliaries. 


Tables of specifications are also included. 


FASTENERS—A catalog of its line 
of fasteners has been issued by Edwin 
B. Stimpson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer of eyelets, grommets, hooks, 
snap fasteners and similar products. 


BOILER BAFFLES—Plibrico Joint- 
less Firebrick Co., Chicago, illustrates in 
a current bulletin its Beco-Turner 
baffles. Diagrams show efficiency of its 
features and details of construction. 


LUBRICATION—In its series of bul- 
letins on lubrication the Texas Co., New 
York, deals with specialty lubricants for 
special machinery, with illustrations 
covering a wide range of purposes to 
which they are applied. 

DIESEL TRACTORS Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, has issued a 
44-page catalog of its diesel forty trac- 
tor, in two colors, It presents the sub- 
ject in text and with model and action 
pictures, 

GRINDERS Landis Tool Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has issued catalog No. 
E-35 on its 15-inch, type C, hydraulic 
grinders. It contains illustrations, de- 
scriptions, specifications and details of 
construction. 

REFRACTORY BRICK—Charles Tay- 
lor Sons Co., Cincinnati, in a current 
booklet describes its refractory insulat- 
ing brick. It gives complete engineering 
data, comparative tests and perform- 
ance reports. 


CRANES, HOISTS—Curtis Pneumatic 
Machinery Co., St. Louis, has issued two 
survey reports by large users of its 
cranes and hoists, covering long life and 
efficient operation. They are No. 3411 
and 3501. 


PYROMETERS—C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N, Y., has issued a bul- 
letin on its pyrometer indicating con- 
trollers, photoelectrically balanced, of 
non-hunting, non-drifting types. Illus- 
trations and diagrams supplement the 
text, 


TRACTOR CRANE — Silent Hoist 
Winch & Crane Co., Brooklyn, N, Y., 
has issued bulletin No. 45 on its crane 
car and crawler, containing illustrations 
showing its applications, dimension 
blueprints, capacity diagrams and com- 
plete description and specifications, 


MOTORS-——Howell Electric Motors 


Trade Publications 


Co., Howell, Mich., has issued bulletin 
No. 1120 on its red band electric mo- 
tors of various types. Illustrations 
show the motors and details of con- 
struction, the text going into methods 
of windirg and stator insulation. 

CORROSION RESISTANCE—In_ its 
bulletin No. TS-7 International Nickel 
Co. Inc., New York, treats technically 
the resistance of nickel and monel metal 
to corrosion by chlorinated solvents used 
for dry cleaning and in other industries 
for removing grease and dirt. 

BOLTS, NUTS—A catalog, No. 32, has 
been issued by the Milton Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ton, Pa., on its bolts, nuts and kindred 
It covers the entire line, with 


products. 
terms and 


instructions for ordering, 
tables of sizes, weights, prices and other 
data. 

BLAST NOZZLES—Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has issued a bulletin on its 
Norbide pressure blast nozzles, includ- 
ing illustrations, tables of specifications 
and orifices and a statement of advan- 


tages of their use. Resistance to wear 


from the abrasive stream is emphasized. 


HOLLOW DRILL STEEL—Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has is- 
sued a booklet on its hollow drill steel. 
Illustrations show a variety of difficult 
uses to which it is put. Method of man- 
ufacture, testing, processing, heat treat- 
ment and general information are in- 
cluded. 

TUBE CLEANERS—Lagonda Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, O., in its catalog X-16, 
goes into detail as to construction and 
operation of its tube cleaners for all 
kinds of tubes and pipes. It is a com- 
plete exposition of the various types de- 
signed for varied service in many in- 
dustries. Ample illustrations and dia- 
grams furnish added value. 

SPEED REDUCERS—Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, in catalog No. 1515 describes 
its new line of motorized speed reducers 
in which the motor is mounted directly 
on the side of the reducer housing, mak- 
ing a shaft coupling or motor base plate 
unnecessary. Choice of the proper re- 
ducer by use of selection tables is il- 
lustrated. 


SHOVEL CRANE—American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, in a current bul- 
letin features its model 350 gopher %- 
yard shovel-crane-dragline, crawler 
type, for gasoline diesel or electric oper- 
ation. This extends the range of these 
excavators from % to two yards. De- 
tails of construction are illustrated and 
tables of specifications are presented. 


BERYLLIUM COPPER — American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
printed a second edition of its B-21 bul- 
letin on beryllium copper, a heat treat- 
able alloy having exceptional physical 
properties. Complete information as to 
the material is included, with illustra- 
tions and data tables. 


STOKER—In catalog No. E-8 Com- 
bustion Engineering Co. Inc., New York, 
features its type E, center retort, un- 
derfeed retort. Illustrations show in- 
stallations, cross sections and details. 
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Stokers now in use serve more than 
11,000,000 square feet of boiler surface, 
burning various types of fuel. 


SHAFTING—Bliss & Laughlin Inc., 
Harvey, Ill., has issued a bulletin, in- 
dexed for the filing case, calling atten- 
tion to the quality of its shafting and 
small rounds, turned, drawn, ground and 
polished. Emphasis is placed on the pre- 
cision standards maintained in its prod- 
uct. Tables of sizes and tolerances are 


included. 


in a current bulletin 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., and 
its subsidiaries, By-Products Steel 
Corp. and Lukenweld Inc., describes the 
products of its large plate mill, said to 
be the world’s largest. It is largely a pic- 
ture book, illustrating the wide range 
of production covered by this organiza- 


STEEL PLATE 
‘ BEL ad Y 


tion. 


VALVES—Parker Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, has issued its bulletin No. 38, 
covering its valves of standard types, 
with specifications and _ prices. An- 
nouncement is also made that the com- 
pany is about to release 32 new dimen- 
sion sheets to complete its engineering 
data folder formerly furnished to cus- 
tomers. 


BAND SAWS—Saw & Knife Specialty 
Co. Inc., Cleveland, has issued a leaflet 
on its supreme brand nickel alloy steel 
band saws. Advantages of the alloy 
steel are recounted, both for wood and 
metal cutting. Price lists and standard 
points and gages are included. The 
leaflet also describes accessories, saw 
guides, files, silver solder and band saw 
rubbers. 


ELECTRIC CONTROL—Clark Con- 
troller Co. and Sundh Electric Co., 
Cleveland, have issued a loose leaf cata- 
log, consisting of bulletins with com- 
plete descriptive and price information 
on standard products, with a numerical 
index and an alphabetical index, cross- 
indexed under various headings. It is a 
complete and excellently arranged pre- 
sentation of the company’s products. 


TURBINES—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued three bul- 
letins dealing with turbines for mechan- 
ical drive. These include single-stage 
steam turbines, 40 to 400 horsepower, 
noncondensing; multistage steam tur- 
bine, 100 to 2000 horsepower, condensing 
or noncondensing; and multistage steam 
turbines 100 to 2000 horsepower, con- 
densing and noncondensing, steam ex- 
traction multiport valve gear. 


CHAINS, SPROCKETS — Baldwin- 
Duckworth Chain Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., has issued catalog K-1 on chains 
and sprockets for power transmission, 
conveying and elevating. It describes 
and lists the company’s standard roller 
chains, parts and attachments, multiple 
roller chains and other types. A section 
is devoted to practical engineering data 
of value to chain users, including rules 
and formulas for determining chain 
size, length, pitch, sprocket diameter 
and ratios, as well as much other in- 
formation. 
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Steel Rate Turns Up; Stronger Price Sentiment 


Heavier Shape Awards; 
Automobile Industry 


Releasing More Material 


TRIKING greater resistance, after four con- 


secutive weekly reductions, steelworks 
operations last week advanced 1 point to 45 
per cent. 


Ingot output now has been brought more in 
line with finished steel shipments, and any ex- 
pansion or contraction in consumer require- 
ments should become more quickly reflected in 
the steelworks operating rate over the next sev- 
eral weeks. 

Among steel producers the belief persists that 
another peak in steel production is ahead for 
this quarter. The impending freight rate ad- 
vances have not encouraged speculative buying, 
but after carefully analyzing the effect the new 
rates will have on costs, steelmakers are seri- 
ously considering a price rise for third quarter. 

If this should develop there may be a repeti- 
tion of the industry’s experience last year, when 
a buying movement to rebuild stocks ahead of 
price increases for the third quarter carried the 
steel rate up to 63 per cent in June. 

Consumers have been showing a tendency to 
close the gap between material stocks and fin- 
ished products, particularly true in the automo- 
bile industry. While automobile assemblies 
still are on the increase, 109,000 units having 
been built last week, 1000 more than in the pre- 
ceding week, steel releases have shown a slight 
but progressive reduction. 

The industry is striving to cut its banks of 
manufactured parts and materials, which in 
January were sufficient for four weeks or more, 
down to reserves for about ten days, by June. 
So sharply did it curtail specifications recently 
that it has been compelled to re-enter the mar- 
ket, though not for such large tonnages as last 
month. 

Structural shape awards last week increased 
to 27,997 tons, including 16,000 tons placed by 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. for a strip steel mill 
building in Detroit, and 4000 tons for transmis- 
sion towers by the Tennessee Valley authority. 
Independent of the government’s $4,800,000,000 
works relief program, which will not develop ac- 
tual needs for steel until after July, structural 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND . Automotive 


improved moderalely; shape 


awards heavier. 


PRICES . . 


ment; scrap lower. 


. Stronger senti- 





PRODUCTION . Ingols 
up 1 point to 45. 
SHIPMENTS Steady. 











work appears to be on the ascendancy. For the 
Fort Peck, Mont., and Alton, Ill., dams, 31,000 
tons of shapes and reinforcing material are to 
be awarded this month. 

Thousands of cities and smaller communities 
are rushing construction projects to obtain a 
slice of the huge federal appropriation, even in 
instances where they have no funds to supple- 
ment the work. The machine tool and heavy 
industries are expected to benefit quite as much 
as steel. It is estimated that at least $125,000,- 
000 in road building equipment will be required 
for the highway and grade elimination work, for 
which $800,000,000 is to be expended. 

For two tankers for the Gulf Refining Co., 
New York, 8000 tons of plates, shapes and bars 
have been awarded. The advance in railroad 
freight rates has stimulated demand for river 
barges at Pittsburgh, three active inquiries in 
the market calling for 6000 tons of plates. For 
pipe lines in Bronx and Queens, New York, 2700 
tons of plates have been purchased. 


Rail mill operations at Chicago have been 
stepped up slightly by recent awards. Fisher 
Body Corp. has ordered 100 50-ton box cars. 


Pennsylvania railroad has purchased steel for 
building 100 cement cars in its own shops, and 
a midwest trunk line, steel for 250 hopper cars. 
Youngstown district steelworks operations 
last week advanced 5 points to 55 per cent; Buf- 


falo 2 to 34; Chicago %-point to 50%. Detroit 
was down 6 to 82; New England 1 to 52; Cleve- 


Pittsburgh was unchanged at 34; 
; Wheeling 76; eastern Penn- 


land 5 to 64. 
3irmingham 55! 
Sylvania 29%. 

STEEL’s iron and steel composite is unchanged 
at $32.27; the finished steel index also is steady 
at $54, while the scrap composite is down 21 
cents to $10.04. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
April 13 April 6 March 30 Mar., 1935 Jan., 1935 Apr., 1934 Apr., 1930 
Iron and Steel $32.27 $2.27 $52.30 $32.46 $32.58 $32.67 $34.16 
Finished Steel 54.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 53.90 53.66 
Steelworks Scrap .... 10.04 10.25 10.41 10.75 12.03 12.15 14.08 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steel- 
melting steel and compressed sheets, 


A COMPARSION OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
strip, and cast iron pipe at 
Scrap Composite :—-Heavy 


hot 


works 


April 13, Mar., Jan., April, April 13, Mar., Jan., April, 
1935 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1935 1934 
Finished Material Pig lron 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.80¢ 1.80c 1.80ce 1,85« Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh Sesteeses BELO EO $19.76 $19.76 $19.56 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 Banic, Vailey ..........:...:.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.60 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.09 2.09 2.09 2.15% Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.51 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 No. 2, foundry, del. Pittsburgh 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.06 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..... : 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.25 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.00% 2.0014 2.00% 2.01% Southern No. 2, Birmingham..... . 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 
Shapes, Chicago 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia 20.63 20.63 20.63 20.38 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh . 1,80 1.80 1.80 1.80 DATION TIO, VOY csccccccscsegsersazesevesessss 28,00 18.50 18.50 18.10 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.98% 1.98% 1.98% 1.99% Malleable, Chicago ............ prnaeseiess! OO 18.50 18.50 18.25 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Lake Superior charcoal. del. Chi. 24.04 24.04 24.04 23.66 
Sheets, No. 10, hot relled, Pitts. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 89.79 89.79 90.24 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts ».40 2.40 2.40 2.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh .......... 18.63 18.63 18.63 18.68 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.65 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.25 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $11.50 $12.40 $13.50 $14.15 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.30 230 2:80 32.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 9.25 9.15 9.70 9.50 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago...... 10.00 10.50 12.15 11.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 tails for rolling, Chicago ........... 11.00 11.65 12.90 12.75 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 11.25 11.65 13.40 12.75 
Semifinished Material ed. 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.40 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.40 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.......... $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 $3.30 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.80 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.......... 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.55 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.20 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.25 9.25 9.25 9.25 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, New York. 
f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Corrosion and Heat-Re- Structural Shapes 


Prices are code levels filed with American Iron 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, 


Sheet Steel Tin Mill Black No. 28 





Attsburgh «2... 2.75¢ , ' 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. ee ee ae 2 85c sistant Alloys Pittsburgh ph iuresesshere 1.80c 
; St. Louis, delivered 3.07C wise i ; Philadelphia, del.... 2.0044c 
Pittsburgh 1.85¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. New York, del. ...... 2.05%c 
Gary : 1.95¢c Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel Boston, delivered .... 2.18l%c 
Chicago, delivered 1.98¢c ate . No. 302 No 304 Bethlehem ................ 1.90c 
New York. del. 2.18¢ emgage etna mete Bars .... 28.00 ee MCRD © coisssscoseesccenees 1.85¢c 
Philadelphia, del 2.14€  petroit delivered. 2-70c Plates cceceee 26.00 28.00 Cleveland, del. ........ 1.98Igc 
Birmingham 2.00¢ philadelphia, del...... 2.79c Sheets ............... 33.00 35.00 Buffalo ................... 1.90¢ 
St. Louis, del. .... BAtC Sece Warts ‘dal. . °.83c Hot strip ............ 20.75 22.75 Gulf Ports ........... . 2.20c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Pacific ports, f.0.b. Cold strip ............. 27.00 29.00 ee seeeeeeeeees 1.95c 
cars, dock 2.40¢ cars, dock ............. 3.10¢ Straight Chromes ate. oe eo 2 Bh. 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Cold Rolled No. 20 ‘No. No. No. No. B 
Pittsburgh 2.40c Pittsburgh 2.95¢ a aoe _ 
aa 160 GREY ee, 808 BAFS «17-00 18.50 21.00 26.00 Soft Steel 
Chicago, delivered 258c Detroit, delivered.... 3.15¢ facie oe a pis ao eae ee 1.80 
z + @ > . he r 9» ~ weer . -~ . . . C x eee . 
Detroit, delivered 2.60c Philadelphia, del..... 3.24¢ Hot strip 15.75 18.75 21.75 26.75 Duluth. bsiothe aes 
Paliedainbia. dal. seo sett aR %-28C Cold stp...20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Birmingham ............ 1.95¢ 
Birmin " amy :s “igh Enameling Sheets CROVOIBIG © oasiccnccesssess 1.85¢ 
gham 2.55¢ . Buffal 
St. Louis, del. . 2.72c Pittsburgh, No. 10. 2.50¢c Steel Plates mien Pyesets Ton Be ge 1.90¢ 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, No. 20.. 3.10c _. Detroit, delivered... 1.95¢ 
cars. dock 3.05c ee ey in 1.80c Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
New York, del. ...... 2.08¢ CRON, COCK, Soscassscces 2.35¢c 
+ — . Philadelphia, del..... 1.98%c Philadelphia, del. .... 2.09¢ 
CURVREENDE We, 26 Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered .... 2.20c Boston, delivered..... 2.20c 
Pittsburgh 3.10¢ Buffalo, delivered... 2.083%c New York, del. ...... 2.13¢c 
Gary 3.20¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary...... 1.85c Pitts., forg. qual...... 1.95c-2.05¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.238c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 1.9814¢ Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. .... 3.39¢ con. (box) Pitts... $5.25 Birmingham ............ 1.95¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
New York, del. ..... 3.48¢c Do., waste-waste.. 2.75e Coatesville, base .... LDOG TRRPOUTER viscieccssciecicciess 1.70¢c 
Birmingham . 3.25¢ ass  EEEE... srivecennns:s 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90c Chicago or Gary ................ 1.75c 
St. Louis, del. 3.42c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. MENUS RAMs. alotee esis chdnvacoaeses 1.75¢c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.40¢ IS siscevs onic. FAS PEIN ust vncsseccunevinedte nts 1.75¢ 
ears, dock 3.70c Do., Gary 3.50c St. Louis, delivered PR NRMINAND: £50k cp wee snees ce aeccdiagensens 1.80¢c 
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Iron 
NN Pee 5 .dsectdnnss: 1.70c 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 1.75¢ 
NIN Gl ictiads mmstcaaspese 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia ............ 1.89¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 
Pittsburgh 2 


Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 

PUREE SME ss casdiccsesseesscresvsce, BAOS 

Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

EW GO... ccseaeveieccesceess BOC 
Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.34¢ 
Rail Steel 
Straight lengths quoted by 
distributors 
PUCTIE EDD, as cncescssssecsetconsecevee 1.90¢ 

Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.95¢ 
UN SN oars chansentencnce 2.30¢ 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 15c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on stright or mixed car- 
loads to one consignee.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 Ib. keg. 


Standard wire nails .......... $2.60 
Cement coated nails .......... 2.60 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 
BE COIR Sisicccscescacecuies 4.60c 
do., 16 gage and finer.. 5.10c 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ............... 3.30¢ 


Galvanized fence staples 3.55c 
Barbed wire, galv. ............ 3.00¢ 
Annealed fence wire 5c 
Galvanized fence wire...... 
Woven wire fencing 

(base column, c.].) 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 

ucts ML ce an 2.30c 

Anderson, Ind., (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pittsburgh 

GP WAG VBIOTIG cccicsvstivcsscseses BOC 


Do., Chicago up $1, Worces- 
ter, $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs .......... 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ..... . 1.90¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. .......... 1.85¢ 
100,000 Ibs. and over........1.82%c 


Gary, Ind., Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem .......... 2.45¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
+ 0.25 DE daccictes 0.55 
2 er. 0.55 | reece 1.35 
BRO sickcsivssic 1.50 $800..........0.. 3.80 
| ARP: 2.25 1 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo............... 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 
ey) TE, RES Ss aoe iene ree 1.05 


BIG0; O.80-2.10 CPr....s6cc.0c 
5100 Cr. spring. 






Me RE aS va dcee vandeccen teens ennevceebon 1.20 
ere NN a, icc oct cowccnbuncaasccscen 0.70 
Roig NE, ORANG: cad cdustadesscisenciosnce 1.50 
SME RUNES ec Sccatocacxezicsaunenpecad 0.95 


9250......Carbon base plus extras 
Piling 

Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Buffalo 
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Strip and Hoops 
Hot strip to 23%§-in. 





PUABDUTED .ccveeeseses 1.85¢ 
Chicago, base ...... 1.95¢ 
Birmingham base 2.00¢c 
Detroit, delivered 2.05¢c 
Phila., delivered.. 2.14¢ 
New York, del....... 2.18¢c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh 1.95¢ 
CCI occircersiecssans 2.05¢ 
Cold-rolled strip, 
Pitts, Cleve. «...... 2.60c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80¢c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $36.3716 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
BD WEIS ecseancasncnes $26.00 
A $23.00 
Tie a Oe TIM: i cadosniccceess $20.00 
Ee SEIN Saectervanesot $24.00 
OP SII ecesdcassaniss $25.00 
Light Rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi.... $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual.... 34.00 
Angle bars, mills.... 2.55c 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base...... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base........ 1.90¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 Ibs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$8; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 
extra for less full containers. 

Carriage Bolts 
All sizes, cut thread...... 


i iassotns oat ielia hevhetiocoied 70-10-5 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6, 
yh en 0-10-5 off 


Machine Bolts 
All sizes cut thread lag 
screws, plow bolts, 
Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads, tap 
bolts, blank bolts stud 
bolts 


Stove bolts, 75 off in pkgs.; 83 
off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 
shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 

Rolled thread machine, 

1% x 6, smaller........ 70-10-5 

Step bolts 

Elevator bolts 


S.A.E. semifinished hex.; 
% to re-inch .......... 70-10-5 
Do., % to 1-inch....70-10-5 
Do., over 1-inch.......... 70-5 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled 
Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 85 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....70-10 
Headless set screws........ .75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland.. 2.90¢ 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.00c 


ye-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve.. 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts., Chi., Phila., 
to jobbers & large 
NU, DOM MES. 6sccc. $6.25 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more no discount 
GOP: WES SRCIOD iscciccscnsi.: 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 
discount on size extras $3.20 


.70 and 5 off 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads, Gary, Ind., 2 points 





less. Chicago delivered 2% 
points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal. 
¥% and % . 58% 35 
% esecers ee ° ° 58% 47 
ee Bea ; ict. ee 52 
1—3 inewa 64 55 
Iron 
1. 31% 15 
_ DRE ee 36% 20% 
1—1\4 . 89144 25% 
; ee eee 41%, 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
) ee 60 1 
2%—3... 63 54 
3144—6 65 56 
7 and 8 64 54 
9 and 10.. 638% 53% 
[ron 
> ee 37 22% 
214%4—31 38 25 
4-6 ; . 40 2814 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
%, butt weld............... . 5TH 
14-inch, butt weld...... 50% 
%4—%%, butt weld................. 52% 
ea |: Re vaesee Ol 
1—3, butt weld...................... 63 
Z-inch, lay Weld......6.:6.... 59 
214—3, lap welld.................... 62 
34%4—6, lap welld................00 64 
7—8, lap weld...... pevenseee 63 
Iron 
1%z4—1%% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 21%4—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
S—2%4..:. | ae | | ha ee 8 
236 — 2%, caren: MO BBG iccsscseee 13 
» ae eae 47 = 214—2%........ 16 
3144—3 W........ Be) “Basinuuhaen 17 
Borin decent! SAR MO ei 18 
41 5 | OM EEE ae 20 

ee ae ee 21 

In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject’ to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
74%2% discount on steel and 


10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 

pounds, ten points under base, 

one 5% and one 744%. Under 


2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 


Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 Ibs., 2 points under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
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and cents basis 100 feet 
and per pound. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. - 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs......... 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm....$38.00-39.00 
4-in., Birmingham.... 41.00-42.00 
4-in., Chicago . 49.00-50.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago.. 46.00-47.00 


per 


. 32% 
10% 


6-in. & over, east fdy. 42.00 
Do., 4-in. 45.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm. base...$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base ; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

and Youngstown.. $27.00 
Philadelphia 32.30 
Duluth 31.00 


Forging, Pitts., Chi. 


and Buffalo .... 32.00 


Forging, Duluth 36.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 

ton, Sparrows Pt 8.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Cleve., Young. 27.00 

Wire Rods 


(Common ; combination up $2) 


Pitts., Cleveland . 38.00 
Chicago ..... 39.00 
Worcester, Mass 40.00 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

Buff., Coatesville, 

Sparrows Point 1.70¢e 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur $3.60 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.60 
Connel. prem. fdry 5.10 


New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry 4.45- 5.25 
Wise county fur 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.20- 9.65 


Chi., ov., outside del. 8.50 
Chicago, del. . 9.25 
New England, del. 11.00 
St. Louis, del.. 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 6.00 
Indianapolis, del.. 8.75 
Cincinnati, del.. 9.30 
Cleveland, del. 9.25 
3uffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit ov., out. del. 8.50 
Philadelphia, del 9.00 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 
Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
"RORUOE secccess ; 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 30.00c 
Commercial xylol . 80.00c 
Per lb. f.0.b. New York. 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 16.30c 
DG. CAGO WG Decsccscesicees . 17.30¢ 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. .......... 5.00c 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia...... $1.20 
Western prices, %4-cent up. 
( 


vo 
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STEEL 


P i lron No.2 Malle- _ Besse- 
g Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. ery ae mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. ~ pera a cla outs go wee: TT eae 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.26 sil.; 26¢ diff. for each 0.25 sil. Above =e" Baul from Duluth vecvscssccweene 20.94 20.94 server 21.44 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 be low 1.75. Gross tons. Chetetegs 2 alien cae ak aaallle 
No.2 Malle- Besse- yOver 0.70 phos. ore 
sing Points: Fdr able Basic mer w Os 
po eagedl $19.50 $20.00 $19.00 $20.50 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
Birdsboro, Po. . NPIL nat) Rea 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 N. Y., $23.50. Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $24.63. 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del... 14.50 14.50 13.50 19.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
ENR Sete en eee ike - 18.50 19.00 17.50 19.50 Varley TUIREGG -ccccscsescccesse 18.00 Lake Superior fur. .......... 21.00 
en ee Rca soicanlee 18.50 18.00 19.00 Pc TERE, ITS vnvcecemdasiecnee 18.00 Do., Gel. Chicago ......:. 24.04 
IIE discnchevinonsicaisacseiipeneoscuctogs? 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 Silvery} 
SENIES  .. 5. sctiesasheudinanantinbiiigdestiniaea aa 18.50 18.00 19.00 Jackson County, O., base; 6% $22.75; 7—$23.75; 8—$24.75; 
RE oO eM. a Si ceskageuibasadiesponoondl 2940 | 2e . © Bien 19.50 9—$25.70; 10—$26.75; 11—$27.75. Buffalo base prices, Up $1.25. 
og Se eens earners 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicony 
Everett, Mass. id . 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 Jackson County, O., base; 10%—$27.75; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 
SE as | ne eee 5650 3660 2638. §.nx... 183—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$34.75; 16—$36.25. Buffalo base 
EE Re a eee ertene 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 prices $1.25 higher. 
Jackson, O. ....... cose BUCO 20.25 | oer —_—_—_—_— 
Neville Island, Pa. ... . 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
NIN ict ccapuandcicnnuesbabeenh i S| eens freer falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sharpsville, Pa. . areiiaabie 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. » RMD icp wpbbebave ee P : 
Swedeland, Pa... 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 Refractories timore bases (bags).. 40.00 
RS oe 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 Domestic dead - burned 
YOUNGStOWN, O. cecccccscssssssssssesesssseee 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 Par 2000 14.0. Werke gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
Fire Clay Brick welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: First Quality. Basic Brick 
Akron, O., from Cleveland .......... 19.76 19.76 19.26 20.26 Pa. Ill, Ky., Md., Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Baltimore from Birmingham ...... 20.02 _ ......... op Seas Ga., Mo. spavenee $45.00 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Boston from Birmingham ............ 19.62 1 aia BIRBATAR ..ncnscosseccsecs. 45.00 Chrome brick .................. $45.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ........ 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 Second Quality Chemically bonded 
Boston from Buffalo ...................... 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 Pa., Ill, Ky., Md., chrome bricikx ......:...:.:... 42.50 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 21.77 ee Mo. Ga.,. AIR... 40.00 Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmgham.. 21.30 __......... Be) ies Ohio Chemically bonded mag- 
Canton, O., from Cleveland .......... 19.76 19.76 19.26 20.26 First quality ............ mee nesite brick .................. 55.00 
Chicago from Birmingham .......... | > pen | ee Intermediary ............. 37.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O....... 19.51 19.51 19.01 ........ Second quality ........ 28.00 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Cincinnati from Birmingham........ 19.13 jf) rn Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, 
Cleveland from Birmingham........ Sa SIRO ° “sascenanc ee ne 50.00 duty paid, _ tide. 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 20.77 20.77 20.27 21.27 Silica Brick MOE TON o.scccesscssveress $18.75-19.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O...... 20.26 20.26 19.76 20.76 Pennsylvania ........-- $45.00 Washed gravel, 
Milwaukee from CUACRMO. scvecscsess.. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Joliet, E. Chicago .... 54.00 f.o.b. Ill., Ky. net 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chic ago, Birmingham, Ala. .... 52.00 ton, carloads ........ $13.00-14.00 
Toledo or Detroit Pe RESP an a 21.40 21.40 20.90 21.90 Magnesite F iI 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 20.51 wc. cece. ceetteees Imported dead-burned erroalloys 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 20.89 21.39  ......... grains, net ton f.o.b. Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 19.88 _..... |; rer Chester, Pa., and Bal- Ferromanganese, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 20.26 20.76 19.76 _....... timore bases (bags).... $45.00 78-82% tidewater, 
Pittsburgh district from Neville| Neville base plus 68c, 76c and Domestic dead - burned GULF DOIG <.....ccisccscs. 85.00 
SMURENG on csscesvenenesqenessvsnseisariessosopeasacte J $1.13 switching charges grains, net ton f.o.b. Do., Balti. base .... 85.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit........ 20.60 20.60 20.10 21.10 Chester, Pa., and Bal- Do., del. Pittsburgh 89.79 
a EE Spiegeleisen, 19-20% 
dom. Palmerton, 
: 5 it eee 26.00 
Nonferrous Prices Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK freight all., cl. ...... 77.50 
Spot unles: yi ——— Do., less carload .. 85.00 
abies ee ee ee Do., 75 per cent... 126-130.00 
E lectro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel etn eying 90.00 
del del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num _ Chinese Cath- nee oo ‘ 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Fut T Spot, N. Y. odes 2% carbon, 95.00; 1%, 105.00 
ou : ys ures N. Y. St. L. St.L. 99% pot, N. Xr. Ferrochrome, 66-70 
April6 = 9.00 9.1244 7.60 19.50 49.00 3.65 3.50 3.90 *19.00 14,25 35.00 chromium, 4-6 car- 
April& 9.00 9.12% 7.60 19.45 49.00 3.65 3.50 4.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 bon, cts. lb. con. 
April9 9.00 9.12% 7.60 19.3746 48.95 3.65 3.50 100 *19.00 14.25 35.00 __. ee 10.00 
April 10 9.00 9.1246 7.60 19.62% 49.15 3.65 3.50 4.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 Ferrotungsten, 
April11 9.00 9.12% 7.60 51.00 50.00 3.65 3.50 4.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 stand., lb. cont. del. 1.35- 1.45 
April12 9.00 9.12% 7.60 51.8746 50.25 3.65 3.50 4.05 19.00 14.25 35.00 Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40 b. nt., 
*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. on 1: nwa iaaaoe 2.70- 2.90 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS cabbie ‘Seas Ferrotitanium, c. L., 
Chicago 2.25- 2.50 prod. plant, frt. 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Deal. buying prices, cents 10. Cleveland voice. 2.50- 2.75 Ss ae = con frt. 1387.50 
except as specified. Copper, No. 1 Composition Red Brass Lead ty i on, : 7.00 
brass products based en 9.00C *New York ....... 4.50- 4.75 New York. ..........0 2.70- 2.80 d phi cosy cme : 
’ x are | Sate “Taveals 9 9 o.. under 1 ton...... 7.50 
Conn, copper. Cleveland . 5.25- 5.50 Cleveland. ............... .50- 2.75 Ferrophosphorus 
Sheets CHICAGO oecececceeee. ._ 4.50- 4.75 Chicago Tarr pean 2.62 %6-2.87 Sor ton. ©. 'h, 17.- 
Yellow brass (high) on eee 4.75- 5.00 St. Louis... 2.75- 3.00 0@, ” Rockdale 
Copper, hot rolled.... 16.00 H c a Wi Zine o : ’ 
Lead, cut, to jobbers 7.25 _ envy COpPee GS WO NOW WORK cesccesnscons. 1.87%-2.12%  Tenn., basis, 18%, 
*New York . . 6.00- 6.25 ‘ 9 « $2 unitage ............ 50.00 
Zinc, 100-Ib. base...... 9.50 «chicago. No. 1 5 8714-6.121 CARTORIEE ..discadian. 2.00- 2.25 Fr 
Tubes and Pipes eee rita aaa ak *St oT orate See 2.25- 2.50 errophosphorus, 
High yellow brass... 16.00 . leveland : naga 6.00 Aluminum electrolytic, per 
Seamless copper ....- 16.25 “>t Louis 9.00- 9.49 Borings, Cleveland.. 8.00- 8.25 ton c. 1, 23-26% 
Rods Composition Brass Borings Mixed, cast, Clev.... 11.75-12.25 f.o.b. Anniston, 
High yellow brass.... 275 ‘*New York ...... 4.00- 4.25 Mixed, cast, St. “a8 12. 75-13.00 Ala., 24% $2.75 
Copper, hot rolled .... 13.25 d Light Copper Clips, soft, Clev...... 13.50-13.75 IG ie cite taks. 65.00 
Anodes *New York ....... 4.75- 5.00 e . Ferromolybdenum, 
Copper, untrimmed.. 13.75 Chicago . : “4.3714 -4.62% SECONDARY METALS stand. 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Wire Cleveland ........ . 4.75- 5.00 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.28 Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 
Yellow brass (high) 4476 St. Lottie as: 5.00- 5.12% Stand. No. 12 Alum. 15.75-17.00 7Carloads, Quan. diff. applv 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

Birmingham 8.50- 9.00 
Boston, dock, expt... 8.25- 8.50 
Boston, domestic .... 7.00- 7.25 


Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 10.00-10.50 
puaneio, No. 2........... 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ......... 9.75-10.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 .... 9.00- 9.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 ...... 8.50- 9.00 
Deatrout, Wo. 1. «i... 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, No. 2 .......... 6.50- 7.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 10.00-10.50 


Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 9.00- 9.50 
PPOOTOA, ER. cccsccsscsss 7.50- 
Granite City, R. R. 
Granite City, No. 2... 7.00- 7.! 

‘ 


N, Y., deal. No. 2.... .50 
N. Y., deal. barge.... 9.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 11.25-11.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.... 10.00-10.50 
a | ae eeenenee: 7.25- 7.75 
Valleys, No, 1 ........ 11.50-12.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers ...... 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago. factory ...... 8.50- 9.00 
Chicago, dealer ........ 7.50- 8.00 
eS, ee 8.00- 8.50 
BEG. nl Asceuvetensccsntiys 7.75- 8.25 
E, Pa., new mat...... 9.50 
Pittsburgh ................. 11.00-11.50 
a eee 7.00- 7.25 
WERT EG. ccscivessessonsrves 11.00-11.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

RRNERIRIE 9 9.505558 ccueusceress 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 6.00- 6.50 
et gs rr ere 6.00- 6.50 
Sear nl) by 4: errr 10.00-10.50 
Ales | 4.50- 5.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 





COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


PAREN acc ighcinecaucacsens 12.75-13.25 
Chicago, springs .... 11.00-11.50 
Waster Pa... <..:.....0 13.50 
PItteDurgn <...64..:...... 14.00-14.50 
Bt. TOG isc klkins:. 9.00- 9.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
CONS 0 025ci cacarcertese’s 11.00-11.50 
RC Re eee 10.00-10.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago Geiidecedenianehaness 11.00-11.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billets and 

bloom crops .......... 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops ........ 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 

bloom crops .......... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

DEP GEOR  Sicciccsnccees 13.50-1 1.00 


Pittsburgh, plate.... 12.75-13.25 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago . Exbeeness 
50s, BOIS, CUE cisisecess 
SHOVELING STEEL 


Chicago 


9.75-10.00 
9.00- 9.50 


9.75-10.00 


ig a |) re 7.50- 8.00 
Granite City, Ill. .... 7.25- 7.75 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birminghanws «<,..<....... 7.00- 7.50 
Boston, dealers ........ 6.00- 6.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 8.00- 8.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 .......... 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, No, 1, net.. 8.50- 9.00 
Chicago. No. 2 .......... 9.75-10.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2.... 8.00- 8.50 


Eastern Pa. .... .. 10.00-10.50 
N.. ¥...No:-1,. deal 7.25- 7.75 


Buffalo 

Cincinnati, 
Cleveland .. 
Detroit 

Eastern Pa. 
New York, 
Pittsburgh 


dealers.. 


dealers.. 


CAST IRON 


Birmingham, plain.. 
Boston, chemical...... 
Boston, dealers ........ 
Buffalo 


CTO VOIBTG sscicccccscssesnss 
2 oo | ——— ee 
E. Pa., chemical...... 
New York, dealers.. 
St. Louis ....... 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 


BORINGS 


5.25- 5.75 
4.50- 5.00 
6.00- 6.50 
4.50- 5.00 

5.00 
1.50- 1.75 


6.00- 6.50 


4.00- 4.50 


2.00 


4.00 


5.00- 
3.50- 
6.50- 7.00 
1.50- 5.00 
11.00-12.00 
1.50- 1.75 
3.00- 3.50 


5.00- 5.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


BD oe viciscosveedeavbictavve 
Chicago, net ............ 
CCORCAITIBEL ccc ccescoxscss 


Eastern Pa. . ; 
New York, dealers.. 
St. Louis 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston, dealers . 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston, dealers .. 


6.50- 7. 
10.00-10.50 


5.00- 5.25 


Buffalo, steel 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, iron 10.50-11.00 
Chicago. rolled steel 10.50-11.00 


8.00- 8.50 
10.50-11.00 

13.50 
12.00-12.50 


Cincinnati, iron 
Eastern Pa., iron.... 
Eastern Pa., steel 
Pittsburgh, iron 


Pittsburgh, steel 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, iron 7.00- 7.50 
St. Louis, steel 9.25- 9.75 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham 8.50- 9.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 8.50- 9. 
Boston, No. 2 7.50- &. 
Boston, tex. con 8.50- 9. 
Buffalo, cupola 10.00-10.25 


Buffalo, mach. 10.25-10.75 
Chicago, agri. net. 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago, auto . 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago, mach. net 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago. railr’'d net 8.00- 8.590 
Cinci., mach. cup. 8.50 9.00 
Cleveland, cupola .... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, net 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola 11.00-12.00 


EK. Pa.mixed yard.. 
Pittsburgh, cupola 


8.50- 9.50 


11.75-12.25 


San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
SRONEIE  cbsceeticcs ss 7.00- 8.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 8.00- 8.50 
St. L.,. No. 1 mach 8.50- 9.00 
HEAVY CAST 

Boston, del 5.00- 5.50 


Buffalo, break. 

Cleveland, break. . 
Detroit, auto, net 
Detroit, break. ........ 
Detroit, aute net .... 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. 10.00-10.50 
N. Y., break. deal 5.25- 5.75 


Pittsburgh 10.75-11.25 


8.00- 8.50 
8.50- 9. 
9,.50-10.00 
7.00- 7. 








SARI i vedi wcsehcocevenesoila 5.50- 6.00 — : : re Chicago, heavy . 10.50-11.00 
pee : hi St. L s, No. : .00- 6.5¢ why ¢ : . 
TT Ss 5.50- 6.00 4 Louis, No 1 6.00 . 4 Eastern Pa. 9.50-10.00 MALLEABLE 
< pe. Louis, No. 2......:. 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit ........ 5.00- 5.50 : Birmingham. R. R. 8.50- 9.50 
St. Louis 4.00- 4.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE —— a Boston, consum. ...... 12.00-12.51 
»08 , consum., 2.00-12.50 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Boston Subisnabateatanedens 3.00- 3.25 St. Louis 9.50-10.00 Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
; COT, BOs. kccss resecenss 9.00- 9.50 : ‘ : Chicago, R. R. 12.50-13.00 
Birmingham .....:... 11.50-12.00 New York, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 AXLE TURNINGS Cincinnati, agri. del. 8.25- 8.75 
Buffalo Kegan meee 11.00-11.50 Boston, dealers ........ 3.00- 3.50 Cleveland, rail 900-19 F 
‘ BUSHELING ’ . ; 5 eland, rail ...... 12.00-12.50 
Chicago (3 ft.).......... 12.00-12.50 pirttalo, No. 1 O56 0.06 TOUTED nvcrseenesccsessouns 7.50- 8.00 Detroit, auto 10.00-10.50 
Chicago (2 ft.).......... 12.50-13.00 Chinese. Mo 1... g.00- 8.50 Chicago, elec. fur 9.50-10.00 St. Louis, R. R. 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 11.50-12.00 Cinci ie 1. deal 6 00- 6.50 Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa., R. R..... 11.00-11.50 
Detroit ..0..i...;. i 9.50-10.00 Caninnati No a. 2 75- 3.25 Eastern Pa, 9.00 
Pitts., open-hearth, Cleveland, No, 2... 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis ..........0 6.50- 7.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
3 ft. and less ........ 14.00-14.50 : “ade i eaceaegy fs ~ r 
- ne "" Detroit, No. 1, new.. 6.50- 7.00 gppRL CAR AXLES 5 feet and ever 
9 , ~ 9 19! . \ i LBL ALE ; 
St. Louis, 2 ft.& less 12.00-12.50 Valleys, new, No. 1.. 11.00-11.50 ene < Birmingham 10.00-10.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP MACHINE TURNINGS Birmingham dapetadiinee 12.50-13.00 Boston, dealers 8.00- 8.50 
Birmingham 4.00- 4.50 Boston, ship. point.. 10.00-10.50 Buffalo 9.50-10.00 
PRENEIIED «sess vvecnsacsvecvesvess 7.00- 7.25 — apa eee pe . Buffalo 12.00-12.50 (Chicae or OF 
th 8 ch, de 9 75 Boston, dealers ...... . £.00-°1.25 mas nF cago 10.75-11.25 
INCA EO Sisisesinssccnvsce Os O™ ROO Toe = Chicago, net 13.50-14.00 astern Pa 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh -11.50-12.00 Buffalo... 4.50- 9.00 astern Pa. ON aka ll lh Gees 4.90-19. 
St. I oo 9.00- 9.50 Chicago . en | a. a ae ee 12.00-12.50 New York, dealer 7.50- 8.00 
DT. LOUIS ......cceeereeeeeees J.U0- J.o Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.50- 4.00 ot. Louis «.VU-12.0 St. Louis 10.00-10.50 
STOVE PLATE Cleveland ... 5.00- 5.50 SHAFTING LOCOMOTIVE TIRE 
troi 3.50- 4.00 = I ) is 
Birmingham ............ 6.00- 6.50 sais | —_ Sap a “3 : “4 Boston, ship. point.. 11.75-12.00 ; 
Boston, dealers ........ $.75> 4:00 wee Work  Sealore.. 1 75- ) 95 Eastern Pa. 16.50 Caleago (cut) 11.00 11.50 
a ee ee 9.00- 9.50 pittsburgh 795-775 New York dealers.. 12.00-12.50 St. Louis, No. 1 9.00- 9,50 
or pings ' 5 ; ‘9 c= coe OC Lee 11.00-11.5( 
Chicago, net seve 6.00- 6.90 St Louis... 3.00- 3.50 bain )-11.90 Tow PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.50- 6.00 Valleys woes 8.00- 8.50 CAR WHEELS 
Detron, wet .......:.:. 5.75- 6.25 a s Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Eastern Pa. ............ 8.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Birmingham 8.00- 9.00 Chicago . 11.50-12.00 
WN, 2p CORL. FAT 9.02... 6.00 For Blast Furnace Use Boston, iron deal...... 6.00- 6.50 Eastern Pa. 13.00-14.00 
OE TN iss sasssossscsivn 5.50- 6.00 Boston, dealers ........ $.25- 3.50 Buffalo, iron. ............. 11.00-11.50 Pittsburgh 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Local Ores iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
lron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos 10.00 Manganese Ore 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 (Nominal) 
r4iof 56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 Swedish low phos. 10.00 a “ae 
oT es Cop.-free low phos. Spanish No. Africa Prices not including duty, 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% (nom.)...... 10.00-10.50 basic, 50 to 60%.... 9.909 cents per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer ........ $4.80 Foreign Ore Tungsten, spot, sh. Caucasian, 52-55% 26.00 
Mesabi nonbess. .............. 4.50 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic ton unit, duty pd..$17.75-18.25 So. African, 52% 26.00 
High phosphorus ............... 4.40 ports (nominal) N. F. fdy., 55% 7.00 So. Afr., 49-51% 24.00 
Mesabi bessemer ................ 4.65 Foreign manganif- Chrome ore, 48% Indian, 58-60% nominal 


Old range nonbess. ............ 
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erous ore, 45.55% 


gross ton, c.i.f. 


STEEL 


$18.00-19.50 


Indian, 48-50% nominal 
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Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


STEEL BARS 

Baltimore* 2.90¢ 
Bostont? 2.95c 
Buffalo 3.00c 


3.31c 
2.95¢ 
3.15¢ 


2.95c 


Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Detroit 3.03 %c 
Houston 3.00c 
Los Angeles 3.60¢c 
Milwaukee 3.06¢ 
New Orleans 3.30c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.22C 
Pittsbureh(h) 2.90¢C 
Philadelphia 2.90¢ 
San Francisco 3.60¢ 
Seattle 3.60¢ 
St. louis 3.19¢ 
St. Paul 3.000¢ 
Tulsa 3.25¢ 
IRON BARS 

Portland 3.406 
(Chattanooga , B31 
Baltimore , OO 
(hicago THe 
Cincinnati 3.15« 
New Yorki(d) 32 
Philadelphia 90¢ 
St. Louis 1% 
Tulsa 3.25c 
SEINFORCING BARS 
Buffalo 2 600 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c 
(Chicago 2.10c-2.60c 


Cents per pound 


Cleveland (c) 
Cincinnati 
Houston 
Los Ang., cl 
New Orleans 
Pitts., plain (h) 
Pitts., twisted 
squares (h) 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
Tulsa 
Young. 


SHAPES 
saltimore*. 
Boston? 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 

Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New Orleans 
New York(d) 
Philadelphia* 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Seattle 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Tulsa 


2 30c- 


for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


2.10¢e PLATES 
S.a90 Baltimore*. 
3.25€ Boston#f# ..... 
6 foe 

2.454 Ee 0... 


3.50c Chattanooga.. 
3.05¢ Chicago . 

Cincinnati 
3.175¢c Cleveland, %4- 
2.45¢ in. and over 
2.45¢ Detroit 


Detroit, ye-in. 
Houston 

Los Angeles 
Milwaukee ... 
New Orleans 
New York(d) 
Philadelphia* 


3.17¢ Phila. floor.... 
3.25¢ Pittsburgh (h) 
3.56¢ Portland 
3.20¢c San Francisco 
3.40¢ Seattle 

3.31¢ St. Louis 
3.40¢ St. Paul 
3.00¢ Tulsa 

3.60¢c 

3.31¢c NO. 10 BLUE 


Baltimore* 
Boston? . 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
Chicago . 


bo oo 0° 
© eo Oe 
a 


3.55¢ Cincinnati 
3.55¢ Cleveland . 
3.44¢ Det., 8-10 ga. 
3.25¢c Houston 

3.50¢ Los Angeles.. 


2.95¢ 
3.18¢c 
3.37¢ 
3.56c 
3.20C 
3.40c 


3.31¢ 
3.40¢ 
3.65 c 
3.00c 
3.60c 
3.81¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.40¢c 
2.95¢ 
4.95c 
3.15c 
3.55¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.44¢c 
3.25c 
3.50¢ 


05c 

25c 
3.62¢c 
3.36¢c 
3.05¢ 
3.20¢ 
3.11¢c 

3.13%ec 
3.35¢ 


3.70¢c 


ww 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 11 
Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


| 

PIG IRON 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silic $15.16 
Basic bessemer 13.34 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.0 l If 

SEMIFINISHED 

STEEL 

Billets $26.68 
Wire rods, N gag 37.83 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails $37.5 } 
Merchant bars 1.63 
Structural shapes 1. 60: 
Plates, tT in. 5 1. 74 
Sheets, black, 2 

0.5 mm 2.01 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr 1. 90« 
Sands and strips 1. S4c 
Plain wire, base Ole 
Galvanized wire, bas« . 2.44 
Wire nails, base _ 2.60 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs $4.34 

British ferromanganese $85 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.1 


Domestic Prices at \ 


Vor 





dy Si. 2 $16.3 
Bas | 16.3 
Furt +.00 
Bille 26.68 
Stat 1. 79¢ 
M tt 1. 87« 
Structural s 1. 9O« 
Plates, T\4 1. 97¢ 
Sheets, t ck 2.28 
Sheets \ 24 

05s 
pP ‘ 
B is and 

* Basic tB sh shit 

British q tions are ft 

|. Middles ugh Y 

*( por s ling ca s 

is 


“*hannel or Nortt 


Continental 


Sea ports, metric tons 
88 **Quoted in gold 
kK. port Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 
£s at current value s d 
3 2 ¢ $1 3.99 l 14 0 
2150 12.67 1120 
2 6 
10 0 $19.33 2 0 
16 0 37.04 4100 
715 0 $45.88 5100 
7100 1.17¢ to 1.22 26to3 50 
7 € 1.15 3 16 
8 00 1. 54 426 
» 50 2. 16« 5 16 OF 
8 15 0 2.42 6 100 
¥ 10 0 1. 4% 400 
) so 1. 99% 5 7 6 
11 S50 2.33c to 2.37 6 56to6 76 
2 00 2. 15« 5150 
0 18 2 
1 Atla sea ’ 1 1 Germa rromangar 


3 ¢ $17. 1¢ 
3 6(a)* 12.21 
0166 7.92 
5,100 28.38 
8 $0 2. 08« 
8 12 0 1.68 
8 15 0 1. 65 
ee. 2. 10 
10 10 O§$ 2.55« 
00 4. 05¢ 
50 3. 3% 
70 1. 95« 


ental, bridge plates. 
earth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel 
ttClose annealed 
i premium of 69 per 


; or kurnace—Last Reported 


Frencl Belgiar 

Francs Francs 
260 = $10.51 310 = $25 
185 9.49 280 28 
120 3.73 110 § 
430 14.92 440, 38. 
694 1. 65¢ 1,100 2 
560 &3¢ 550 2 
sso R3¢ sso 1 
00 1. O5«¢ 00 2 
RSOt 1. 16« 775t i 
1,350 2.25c 1,500 6 
1,130 1. 65¢ 1,100 3 
650 1. OS« 700 2 
§24 ga. tl to 3 mm. 


cent over paper sterling. 


Reich 

Marks 
39 63 
OL (b) 69.50 
66 19 
89 96.50 
42c 132 
Ole 110 
97¢ =107.50 
32c 127 
64c 144f 
77c ~=4370 
17c 173 
32c =—«127 


basic price 


STEEL 


Milwaukee .. 
New Orleans 
New York...... 
Portland 
Philadelphia* 
Pittsburgh (h) 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


St. Louis........ 
Bt. 2a... ; 
TIMID Sriccsesansess 


NO. 24 BLACK 
Baltimore*?. 
3oston (zg 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
Chicago . 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New York 
Philadelphia* 7+ 
Pitts.** (h) 
Portland . 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


St. Louis..... 
St. Paul....... 
ene es 


3.16¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.27C 
3.75¢c 
3.05¢ 
2.95¢ 
3.75¢ 
3.75¢ 
3.29c 
3.45¢ 
3.70¢c 


3.51¢c 
3.90¢c 
3.25¢ 
4.21c 
3.85¢c 
4.05¢ 
3.91c 


NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 


3altimore*?... 


cio) _—_— 
Boston (zg) 

Chattanooga.. 
Chicago (h).. 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland ...... 
Oe | 
Houston ........ 


Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia*+ 


Pitts** (h)....4.11 


Portland ........ 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Tulsa .... 
BANDS 
Baltimore* .... 
Buston77 
Bumelo .......... 
Chattanooga... 
Ch’cago ......... 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland . 
Detroit, -in. 
and lighter 
Houston 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans 
New York(d) 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland . 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Tulsa . 
HOOPS 
Baltimore .. 
Boston 
Buffalo 
$7. 
Cincinnati 
Det., No. 14 
and lighter 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New York 
Philadelphia.. 


oO 


ISP LPOICI OCIA AR LR PR Ph LL hhh Hh PL 


-21C 
.00¢e 
60e 
.86¢ 
55e 
70¢ 
.61¢ 
70c 
.40¢ 
95¢c 
66c 
95¢e 
50c 
25c 
45e 
00c 
.00c 
00c 
79¢c 
19¢ 
.10¢e 


3.45¢ 








Pittsburgh (h) 3.70¢ 
Portland ........ 5.60c 
San Francisco 6.15c 
WORST © cciid.. 5.60c 
St. Louis. ag 3.54¢c 
i | eee 3.75¢ 
COLD FIN. STEEL 

3altimore (c) 3.56¢ 
Boston. ........3.60¢-3.85¢ 
Buffalo (h) 3.40¢ 
Chattanooga* 3.91c 
Chicago (h) 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati 3.55¢ 
Cleveland (h) 3.35c 
Detroit - 3.4816¢c 
Los. Ang.(f) (d) 5.70¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.46¢ 
New Orleans 4.15¢ 
New York..3.77c-4.27c 
Philadelphia. 3.58¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.30¢ 


Portland (f).. 5.85¢ 


San Fran.(f) (d) 5.80¢ 
Seattle (f) (d) ». 85¢ 
St. Louis 3.59c 
St. Paul. 3.05¢ 
Tulsa . - 4.50¢ 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, 0.100- 

in., 500 Ib. 

lots . 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati(b) 


5.35e 
39¢ 
27c 
.42¢c 


wswwwe 


Cleveland (b) 20c 
Detroit aoe 33¢c 
New York...... 70c 
St. Louis...... 3.36¢ 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 


Mississippi river; west 

of Mississippi 1¢ up) 
Base 

High speed ..57C 


High carbon, high 


ORRPRIIING osc ccscenscaises 37¢c 
Oil hardening 22¢c 
Special tool .............. 0c 
FURCIA COO! ...<cicc::...0 17¢ 
Regular tool ............14¢ 


Uniform extras apply 
BOLTS AND NUTS 


(100 pounds or over) 
Discount 


Chicago (a) 70 
Cleveland 70 
Detroit 70 
Milwaukee 70 
Pittsburgh 70 


(a) Under 100 pounds, 
65. off. 

(b) Plus straighten 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and quan- 
tity extras; (d) Minus 
quant. diff.; (e) New 
mill classif.; (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside 
livery, 10c less. 

tDomestic bars; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles; *750 or more 
bundles; +New extras 
apply; t7Base 40,000 
lbs., extras on less. 

Prices on heavier lines 


de- 


are subject to new quan- 


tity differentials; 399 
Ibs. and less, up 50 cts.; 
400 to 9999 lIbs., base; 
10,000 to 19,999 Ibs., 15 
cts. under; 20,000 to 
39,999 Ibs., cts. un- 
der; 40,000 lbs. and 
over, 35 cts. under base. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh — Hot-rolled merchant 
steel bar producers have made no 
change in the 1.80c, Pittsburgh mar- 
ket, despite conjecture in some quar- 
ters that the recent reduction in 
cold-drawn bars of $3 a ton would 
be matched in the hot-rolled bar 
price. Even though the base price 
spread between hot-rolled and cold- 
finished is now but $3 a ton, size and 
quantity extras greatly increase this 
differential. Meanwhile, the soft 
steel bar market has been fairly well 
maintained from the standpoint of 
demand. Automotive buying is hold- 
ing up and bar sellers report an un- 
usually heavy volume of bar com- 


mitments originating with miscel- 
laneous sources. 
Cleveland——Hot-rolled steel bars 


are steady at 1.85c, base, Cleveland, 
aespite recent pressure from consum- 
ers for lower prices, since cold-rolled 
bars were reduced $3 a ton. Automo- 
bile forging shops and partsmakers 
are receiving orders again in better 
volume, and this was reflected in the 
week’s orders for steel and alloy 
steel bars. Some makers booked in 
the first ten days this month a ton- 
nage equal to one-half the amount 
they received in all of March, Orders 
for rim stock have been heavier. Mis- 
cellaneous demand is fairly good, 
though individual lots are small.. 
Chicago—Steel bar sales and spec- 
ifications show little change though 
automotive buying remains below its 
first quarter peak. Mills so far have 
encountered little pressure from con- 
sumers to match the price reduction 
now effective on cold-finished bars. 
The impending freight rate advance 
also has had little influence in stim- 
wating shipments except in scattered 
instances. Bar demand from farm 
implement manufacturers is fairly 
steady, while needs of miscellaneous 
ccnsumers generally are unchanged. 
Boston—For die lock chain, 1490 
tons of nickel-steel bars are required 
for delivery at the Boston navy yard. 
Bids on 46 tons by nine sellers were 
alike at 4.246c, delivered. Quota- 
tions on the remainder close April 
16. General demand continues spot- 
ty. Buyers of cold-finished held back 
orders until the $3 reduction became 
operative late last week. Commercial 
steel bars will be 2.22c, Boston, un- 
der the new increased freight rates. 
New York—Demand for steel bars 
is sluggish with consumers pressing 
for concessions as a result of the re- 
cent reduction in cold-finished bars. 
Philadelphia — Following the re- 
cent reduction of $3 per ton in mill 
price of cold-finished bars, consum- 
ers of hot-finished material continue 
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to buy sparingly, and only for much 
needed requirements. Producers 
have shown no indication that they 
will follow the lead of cold finishers, 
but buyers await developments and 
continue to press for concessions. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—Award of ten barges 
for Pfaff & Smith Supply Corp., 
Charleston, W. Va., on which bidders 
have had prices submitted for a 
month or more is expected soon. Last 
week, American Barge Line, Pitts- 
burgh, inquired for four 175 x 40 x 
11-foot barges, in which it plans to 
haul cotton and oil. To accommo 
date oil transportation it will need 
24 tanks, six to a barge, each about 
14 feet in diameter by 40 feet long, 
constructed so as to permit tempor- 
ary installation. In addition, Ameri 
can Barge Line will buy a further 
lot of 24 tanks for use on some of its 
existing floating equipment. 

Plate repair work is stil a feature. 
Dravo Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, is 
low at $3056 on April 4 bids for 
repairing the United States dredge 
SEAVER, and is also low at $2143 
on April 9 bids for repairs to the 
towboat TrEcUMSEH. The Dravo con 
cern is likewise low at $2970 on re- 
pairs to two steel whirler type der- 
rick boats locally. Plates at 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, are steady and_=un- 
changed. 

Cleveland— After calculating their 
increased costs under the impending 
freight rate advances, steelmakers 
generally appear strong for an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton in plates, shapes 
and bars for third quarter. If this 
should develop there might be a 
repetition in June of the industry's 
experience in that month last year, 
when price advances led to a buy- 
ing movement which carried steel- 
works operations up to 63 per cent, 
the high point for the year. Demand 
for plates, however, is quiet, only 
small lots being specified by fabrica- 
ters of tanks and manufacturers’ 
eauipment. For gates at six dams in 
the Muskingum, Ohio, conservancy 
district, bids went in last 
36 tons of stainless steel plates and 
bers. 


week on 


Chicago—While a fair amount of 
fabricated plate business is in pros 
pect, releases are slow. A few oil 
companies are carrying out plant im 
provement and extension programs, 
a moderate tonnage having been 
placed for a gasoline cracking plant 
at St. Louis. Railroads and car 
builders are taking only limited plate 
tonnages, most business coming from 
fabricators and miscellaneous users. 

Boston—-New contract forms, cov- 


STEEL 


ering increased freight charges on the 
delivery price of plates are being 
mailed consumers, 2.22c, Boston, to 
be the new quotation. Buying is lim- 
ited to miscellaneous small lots, a 
standpipe at Hinsdale, N. H., being 
an exception. Bids are being taken 
on boiler plates for four destroyers 
by Boston navy yard. 

New York—Platemakers note in- 
creased demand from oil companies, 
with some fair export business up for 
their account, Imperial Oil Co. will 
require a fair tonnage for a develop- 
ment in Colombia, S. A., and one or 
two other such projects are 
figured. Gulf Refining Co., New 
York, is reliably reported to have 
placed its two tankers, recently noted 


being 


as requiring 8000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars, with Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Chester, Pa. 
Texas Co., New York, 
for 3000 tons of plates for a solvent 
unit at Port Arthur, Tex. 
Philadelphia Platemakers are 
encouraged by prospects for improved 
ship work, with the Sun Shipbuilding 
Co., Chester, Pa., reported to have 
received the order for the two tank 
ers for the Gulf Refining Co., re 
quiring 8000 tons of plates, shapes 
and bars. This work will be in 
addition to the hull and superstrue 
ture for the _ Erie 
which about 3300 tons probably will 


is inquiring 


ferryboat, for 


be placed shortly by the Sun com 
pany. This shipbuilder wil also make 
heavy repairs, although ma 
chinery repairs mostly, to a dredge 
for the American 
Philadelphia. Bids will be opened 
April 23 on lightship No. 112 for the 
('nited lighthouse 
Washington, requiring 450 tons. The 
Tureenio Towing Co., Philadelphia, is 
asking bids on construction of a tug, 
requiring 100 tons. The Pennsyl 
vania closed recently on steel for con 
struction of 100 cement ears at Al 
Pa. Miscellaneous tonnage 
tank for 


some 


Dredging Co., 


States service, 


toona, 
includes a 15,000-gallon 
Wilmington, Del. 

San Francisco The only plate 
award of size went to an unnamed 
interest and called for 200 tons for 
two 300-horsepower boilers for the 
hospital at Camarillo, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif., is taking bids on 308 
tons of 24 and 30-inch welded steel 
pipe and Torrance, Calif., is taking 
new bids April 23 for a 250,000-ga! 
Eureka, Calif., 


state 


lon tank and tower. 

will open bids April 23 for a pipe li: 

requiring close to 1600 tons 
Seattle 


pending but not yet up for figures. 


Several plate projects are 


Tacoma, Wash., is about to call bids 
for a water system extension requir- 
ing 1800 tons. Coulee, Wash., dam 
will need 500 tons for penstocks and 
draft tubes and 600 tons of metal 
tubing but specifications are not out. 
Some material will be required for 
the Weyerhaeuser pulp plant at Ever- 


— 


io 








ett and for improvements to the St. 
Helens, Oreg., pulp mill, George 
Buckler, Portland, general contrac- 
tor. 


Contracts Placed 


8000 tons, including bars and shapes, two 
tankers, Gulf Refining Co., 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, reported placed 
with Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, 
Pa. 

2685 tons, 30-inch and under, steel pipe, 
water line extensions, South boule- 
vard, Bronx, and Thirty-fifth avenue, 
Queens, New York, department of 
water supply, gas and electricity, New 
York, to Alco Steel Products Co., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; pipe awarded by con- 
tractors, 

345 tons, two steel dump scows for 
United States engineer office, Milwau- 
kee to MeClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa, 

°00 tons. two 300-horsepower boilers for 
state hospital, Camarillo, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 

200 tons, gasoline cracking plant, 
Louis, to Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., 
East Chicago, Ind, 

150 tons, water tower, Campbellsport, 
Wis.: to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

125 tons. water tower, Marion, Wis., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Unstated tonnage, 50 
lengths, 30-inch diameter steel shore 
pipe, United States engineer, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., to Gaynon Iron Works, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; circular 131. 

Unstated tonnage, standpipe, Xenia, O., 
to Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp., East 
Chicago, Ind. 


Contracts Pending 


1600 tons, pipe line, Eureka, Calif.; bids 
April 23. 

800 tons, four 175 x 40 x 11-foot com- 
bination cotton and oil barges, for 
American Barge Line, Pittsburgh; in- 


St. 


twelve-foot 


quiry expected. 
150 tons, including bars and shapes, 
lightship No, 112, United States light- 
house service, Washington; bids April 


»® 
> 


808 tons, 24 and 80-inch welded steel 
pipe, Hast Bay municipal utility dis- 
trict, Oakland, Calif.; bids April 18. 

245 tons, Crystal Springs pipe line tun- 
nels. San Francisco; E. TT. Lesure, 
Oakland, Calif., low on general con- 
tract. 

175 tons, marine boiler plates, class B 
with maximum carbon content 0.35 
per cent, delivery at following nav) 
yards for destroyers now building: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., 
Mare Island, Calif., and Puget Sound, 
Wash., bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, Washington, 
bids April 28, schedule 4722; bids also 
taken f.o.b. mill on material for Pa- 
cific coast yards; thickness of plates, 
‘-inch to 3 inches. 

158 tons, 250,000-gallon tank and tower, 
Torrance, Calif.; new bids April 28. 
150 tons, water tower, Princeton, Wis.; 

bids April 18 

116 tons, spillway dam, Fort Peck, 
Mont.: Addison Miller Ine., St. Paul, 
Minn., general contractor. 

100 tons, 36-inch siphon, United States 
Indian service, Ignacio, Colo.; bids 
April 12. 

100 tons, including bars and shapes, tug, 
Turcenio Towing Co., Philadelphia; 
bids asked. 

Unstated tonnage, 48 demountable tanks 
for eight barges, each approximately 
14 x 40 feet, for American Barge 
Line, Pittsburgh. 


SO 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—Sheet buying is well 
supported by miscellaneous’ con- 
sumers, refrigerator and small mo- 
tor industries, Automotive commit- 
ments show slight declines. Opera- 
tions in the full-finished industry 
were fairly steady last week at about 
78 per cent, with common black 
sheet output at 70 per cent. Galvan- 
ized output is down to 52 per cent 
and the jobbing mills have also lost 
ground slightly. 

Cleveland—Sheet mill operations 
here during the week dropped 10 
points to 65 per cent, and mills in 
an adjacent lake district which re- 
cently have been operating at capa- 
city also slowed up to about 90 per 
cent. Specifications from automobile 
manufacturers continue to be re- 
ceived in large volume, some for ship- 
ment in May, but tonnage received so 
far this month is below the average 
for March. Demand is expected to 
pick up shortly, as partsmakers are 
receiving more releases. Manufac- 
turers of refrigerators are increasing 
their specifications, while demand 
from stovemakers is quieter. 

Chicago—Sheet demand is less ac- 
tive despite maintenance of fairly 
heavy requirements among miscel- 
laneous consumers, particularly man- 
ufacturers of household equipment. 
With the automotive industry cur- 
rently believed to be at its spring 
peak, sheet needs are unlikely to in- 
crease, though restricted buying of 
the past several weeks may be com- 
pensated for later. Producers of cold- 
rolled material still note heavy ship- 
ments, though backlogs are declin- 
ing. 

Boston—-Two cents per 100 pounds 
will be added to the delivered price 
on sheets in this territory under the 
new freight charges. Demand is 
somewhat more spotty with routine 
industrial requirements fairly steady. 

New York——-Manufacturers of elec- 
tric refrigerators and other lines of 
electrical household equipment are 
experiencing an unusually good sea- 
son and their consumption of sheets 
continues heavy. Business, however, 
still is adversely affected by light 
building construction. Only in few 
cases, where the mills have the re- 
quired material in stock, can ship- 
ments be placed on cars prior to the 
scheduled rate advance. 

Philadelphia—The impending in- 
crease in freight rates has not stimu- 
lated sheet tonnage here, Some sub- 
stantial tonnage orders may be closed 
this week by a local autobody manu- 
facturer, who is now receiving re- 
leases from a middle western auto- 
mobile builder for the first time in 


STEEL 


some weeks, Producers are now al- 
lowing jobbers, with whom they have 
signed agreements under the provi- 
sions of the steel code, $4 a ton on 
formed galvanized roofing, gages 26, 
28 and 29. The former allowance 
was $2 a ton. 

Buffalo—Sheet production  con- 
tinues at 70 to 75 per cent, with these 
schedules for the rest of this month. 

Cincinnati—A decrease in demand 
since the first quarter is attributed 
entirely to more conservative auto- 
motive buying. Deliveries to manu- 
facturers of stoves and refrigerators 
remain at a high mark. Mills are 
operating at 70 per cent. 

St. Louis—Some reduction in new 
purchasing is noted here, but specifi- 
cations and shipments are steady. 
For air conditioning equipment, St. 
Louis municipal auditorium, 225 tons 
will be required. William McDonald 
Construction Co,, St. Louis, is general 
contractor. 

Birmingham, Ala,— Mills still are 
operating at a good rate. Shipments 
are equal to the production. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 75 

Buying by railroads is light in all 
lines. New York Central has dis- 
tributed its wheel requirements for 
second quarter but has taken no ac- 
tion on plates, shapes, bars and oth- 
er steel for the same period. The 
Pennsylvania has awarded a few hun- 
dred tons of steel for construction of 
100 cement cars in its shops at Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Merchants Dispatch Ine., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been awarded 100 
box ears of 50-ton capacity by Fisher 
Body Corp., Detroit. A midwest 
trunk line will build 250 hopper cars 
in its own shops and has placed the 
steel. Board of transportation, New 
York, has held hearings on design 
and materials for 5090 subway cars 
for the Eighth avenue line but has 
made no decision. 

Buying of miscellaneous steel for 
repair purposes is being done irregu- 
larly, and makes a small total. 


Car Orders Placed 


Fisher Body Corp., Detroit, 100 box cars 
of 50 tons capacity, to Merchants Dis- 
patch Ine., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 


75 
Pittsburgh — Some resumption in 
eold-drawn bar buying has occurred 
since April 11, when the $3 a ton 
reduction became effective. The new 


market is now quoted 1.95¢c, base 
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Pittsburgh; 2.00c, Cleveland or Gary, 
Ind., and 2.05c, Buffalo. Aside from 


these four bases, the new equalized | 


prices of 2.15c, Detroit, and 2.20c, 
eastern Michigan, are now operating. 


Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 75 


Pittsburgh—In connection with the | 


Texas-St. Louis-Detroit gas line, it 
was reported last week the 
legislature had referred the project 
to a new committee, following a fa- 
vorable report by one committee. This 


Texas | 


action is taken by some to indicate | 
opposition to the undertaking. Pres- 
ent plans call for either 26-inch or | 


PWA-financed 
line. A decision has been given 
against the use of small diameter 
pipe, because low pressures are want- 
ed, involving the construction of few- 
er midway pressure boosting stations. 
Miscellaneous tubular product speci- 
fications are slightly ahead of the same 
March period and operations in the 
pipe producing industry are at about 
35 per cent locally. 

Cleveland—Many cities and smail 
communities are making application 
for a slice of the $4,800,000,000 fed- 
eral works relief appropriation re- 
viving projects long dormant. This 
is expected to increase demand for 
pipe for water and sewer jobs. A 
few inquiries for small tonnages were 
in the market last week. Steel pipe 
shipments are restricted mainly to 
carloads for jobbers. 

Chicago—While new and 
inquiries for cast pipe remain light, 
a fair amount of work for various 
municipalities is under consideration 
and the federal work 
priation is expected to aid the release 
of orders for some of these programs. 
Shipments against old contracts are 
slightly heavier. 

Boston—Cast pipe inquiry is mod- 
erately heavier with the metropolitan 
district commission, Boston, closing 
April 18 on 1442 tons of 20-inch ce- 
ment-lined, with fittings. Merchant 
steel pipe activity is steady with dis- 
tributors, but individual tonnage 
projects are lacking. 

New York—Cast pipe activity is 
sluggish, two outstanding inquiries 
being close to 900 tons for Green- 
wood Lake, N. Y., on which bids are 
in, and 4000 tons for Palmyra, N. Y., 
alternates on welded steel, wrought 
and ingot iron pipe, closing April 
16. For two steel pipe water line 
projects, New York city, Alco Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y., will fab- 
ricate 2685 tons of plates. Utilities 
are buying little pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala. —- Some 
business is reported in cast iron pres- 


30-inch pipe in the 


orders 
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.. Lower Costs and Flexibility for the Shipbuilders 




















Above—Furnace UNnpdeER Construc- 
TION in large eastern shipbuilding plant 
showing steel-and-insulation demount- 
able panel design 
semi-refractory EF Brick. 


using Armstrong's 


~ ~ 


Right—Furnace Comp.Letep and top 
panel being lowered into position. When 
not in use the furnace panels may be 


conveniently stored. 





par | es ‘ 


».. with this knock-down panel-type 
furnace built of steel and EF BRICK 


T’S the big new idea in furnace con- 

struction—the light-weight, steel-and- 
insulation construction used in this stress 
relieving furnace built for a large eastern 
shipbuilding corporation. Armstrong’s EF 
Brick, an insulating fire brick material, 
makes it possible. With this semi-refrac- 
tory brick, high thin walls are 
practical for the first time. 

And here’s another important construc- 
tion feature of this efficient furnace. It’s 
demountable—a flexible, panel-type fur- 
nace that can be used for heat-treating 


now 


various large sizes and shapes .. . stored 
and set up at any location. The first use 
was for treating a 27-ton stern post of 
one of Uncle Sam’s cruisers. It was built 
as a demountable furnace so it could be 
placed temporarily adjacent to a crane 
that could handle such a weight. After the 
stern post was lowered position, 
the insulated panels which form the top of 
the furnace were bolted together into 


into 


place. The insulation is standard EF 
Brick especially slotted to tie into angle 
irons on the steel shell. The low conduc 
tivity of this insulating fire brick permits 
the use of steel for the demountable panels. 

This new steel-and-insulation construc- 
And 


saves on fuel bills, too, because of greater 


tion saves overall costs. more! It 
speed with which furnaces walled with 
EF Brick are brought to 
You’ll find this new type of construction 
ducts, 


temperature. 


equally satisfactory for ovens, 
large high-temperature 


other heated equipment. Armstrong’s EF 


chambers, and 
Brick is recommended for temperatures 
up to 2475” F., and is available in all 
standard fire brick shapes and sizes as 
well as special shapes up to 12” x 24” x41". 
For samples and full information, write 
to the Armstrong Cork Products 
Building Materials 
Division, 985 Concord Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Company, 





Armstrong's 
HIGH TEMPERATURE PRODUCTS 


Armstrong’s e EF e Nonpareil 
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Se ee ae eee ee Cast Pipe Pending 


ly active on recent contracts. 


San Francisco—Demand remains 457 tons, 4 to 8-inch, class 150, Moun- 1390 tons, 20-inch cement lines, bell and 

quiet and bookings for the week did a aaa Idaho, to unnamed _ in- spigot, also 52 tons of fittings, metro- 

. : erest. ite istric ’ issi 308 . 

not exceed 900 tons. So far this year politan district commission, Boston; 
: bids April 18. 


municipalities have been in the mar- 273 tons, 4 and 6-inch, class 150, Enter- wis 
prise, Utah, to unnamed interest. 1000 tons, Stickney, Ill., sewage disposal 


ket for exceptionally light tonnages. plant for Chicago sanitary district; 
Seattle -The market is slow and 250 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Marion, Wis.. to Herlihy Mid-Continent Co., Chicago, 


; . James B. Clow & Sons. Chicag general contractor. 
unimproved Small lots are moving James B. Clow &:Sons, Chicago. eget ( ' poses bids i 
2 E 634 tons, Orem, ah; bids in. 
. "ts = 9 . 9) . ‘ : Tic “ . z 
out of stock but no important proj ws money y forage be yceagar ns Wis., to 100 tons, 6 and 10-inch, Walnut Park 
ects are up for figures. Brewster, James 5b. ow & Sons, Chicago. Mutual Water Co., Huntington Park, 
Wash., has rejected bids for water 150 tons, Campbellsport, Wis.: American alif.; bids in. 


system improvements and extensions, Cast Iron Pipe Co.. Birmingham. Ala. 


postponing the ‘oduct until funds , 
poeryos - he prod nti] i 118 tons, Tremonton, Utah, to unnamed 
are available interest. Stri St | 


Strip Prices, Page 75 





Pittsburgh—Cold-rolled strip steel 


operations have dipped a few points 
to 57 per cent of capacity. Autom- 
tive buying for May shipment is ex- 


a i aire pected to steady the market at about 
All Lake Superior grades of iron ore its present levels. The 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh base on hot-strip and 2.60ce, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland, on cold strip 


Five established brands of nea ng 


Cleveland——Releases from automo- 


bile manufacturers and partsmakers 
increased during the week, but from 
other sources demand was _ slower. 


Substantial tonnages of hot-rolled ma- 
F d | P I . terial were ordered by cold-rolling 
edaera erry roquolis mills. 


re - Chicago—Incoming strip business is 
Toledo Zenith lighter, though consumption by auto- 
motive and other leading industries 
has declined less than the recession 


in new orders. Backlogs are smaller 
than earlier in the year, consumers 
being more cautious in forward buy- 


” = - ing. 
For foundry. industrial and Boston—Cold-rolled strip volume 
domestic Uses has improved slightly with one or 


two producers, although in general 
Chicago Solvay SUA Se SeeAt ets, ut vada. ades 
Milwaukee Solvay Sper beeline ag 
2.80e, Worcester, Mass. 

Perry Toledo New York—A price of 20c, Pitts- 


burgh, has been filed with the code 


\V ceo 
aukegan authority on cold-rolled stainless-clad 


i ° steel strip, effective April 18. This 

Zenith is a new classification, with the ma- 

terial described as being ‘‘low carbon 

By-product and Steam steel strip clad on both sides with 
stainless steel type Ne. 306 or type 


No. 320 to the extent of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total thick- 
ness on each side.’’ 


Philadelphia Only in_ isolated 
cases does it appear that consumers 


Pickands, Mat her & Co. of narrow strip are taking advantage 


of present freight rates by specifying 


Cleveland - Chicago - Detroit - Erie - Toledo tonnage for shipment before the 
. . freight increases of 2 cents per 100 

> _ = . _ ° 
Minneapolis Duluth pounds go into effect. The effective 


date now appears to be April 18. The 
new rates will bring the delivered 
price here up to 2.16e for hot-rolled, 
and 2.91e for cold-rolled. 
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Shapes 
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New York—Structural steel awards 
are light and pending requirements 
are mainly for bridges. Bids are ex- 
pected to be advertised in about two 
weeks for additional steel for the 
Triboro bridge, New York, about 25,- 
000 tons in the aggregate for a span 
over the Bronx Kills and railroad 
yards, and a lift bridge over the Har- 
lem river. New York and New Jer- 
sey have been allotted $26,904,000 
for grade crossing eliminations from 
the works relief bill. 

Identified projects for shipment 
beyond the date of the impending 
freight advances will not be aifected 
by those increases provided orders 
are placed prior to April 18. Hence 
some projects are being  pushel 
ahead. 

Philadelphia Featuring struc- 
tural buying is the award of 750 
tcns for a high school in Cumber- 
land, Md. Inquiry includes three or 
four projects ranging from 100 to 
200 tons. Shapes are 1.90c, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., with the delivered price to 
be advanced fractionally this week 
by the increase in freight rates. 

New Jersey will receive $8,000,000 
for highway projects and $6,000,000 
for grade crossing eliminations un- 
der the federal work relief program. 
The relief bill makes the use of 
American materials mandatory. The 
Tennessee valley authority has 
awarded 4000 tons for transmission 
towers, the major portion going to 
the United States Steel Corp. units. 

Boston—Bids on the general con- 
tract for repairs to the army base 
piers, Boston, taking close to 8000 
tons, mainly piling, were postponed 
from April 9 to 16. Including 750 
tons for a railroad grade elimination, 
Hartford, Conn., bridges active take 
approximately 1200 tons. 

Pittsburgh — W. F. Trimble & 
Sons Co., Pittsburgh, is low on the 
general contract at $1,355,000 for 
the Allegheny county home, Wood- 
ville, Pa., requiring 500 tons. Among 








Shape Awards Compared 
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new inquiry is a 350-ton shop exten- 
sion and digestor house at Lynch- 
burg, Va., for the Meade Corp., as 
well as a heavier volume of other 
private work. The 1.80c¢, base, on 
plain structural material is firm. 
Cleveland—-Projects scheduled by 
city and county officials here will de- 
velop requirements for 8000 to 10,- 
000 tons of shapes, if funds are re- 
ceived as expected from the govern- 
ment’s $4,800,000,000 publie works 
relief appropriation. Railroads also 


have ambitious plans for grade 
elimination, depending on _ federal 


aid, including 5000 tons for the Erie. 


Action on several private and pub- 
lie building jobs on which bids have 
been submitted is delayed, and mean 
while purchases are small, though 
numerous. 

Chicago In view of small ton- 
nages involved in most new struc- 
tural projects, interest in the mar- 
ket continues centered on larger 
publie works, principally dams. 
Spencer, White & Prentis, New 
York, are low for the general con- 
tract on the Mississippi river dam at 
Alton, Ill., requiring 8000 tons of 
plates, shapes and miscellaneous 
parts, in addition to approximately 





Waterbury Farrel 





ELEVEN ROLL STRAIGHTENER 











BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF — 
METAL STRAIGHTENING MACHINES 
STRAIGHTENING & EDGING MACHINES 
STRAIGHTENING & SCRUBBING MACHINES 








WE WOULD LIKE TO MAKE RECOM.- 
MENDATIONS ON YOUR PROBLEMS 




















Tons 
Week ended April 13 ........ 27,997 
Week ended April 6 .......... 7,140 W 
Week ended March 30 ........ 9,140 The aterbury Farrel Foundry 
This week in 1934 ........... 16,827 ° C 
Weekly average, 1934 ......... 16,284 and Machine ompany 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 15,815 ? 
Weekly average, March ...... 20,670 Waterb ury, Connecticut 
Total to date, 1934.............. 264,842 ormees 
Total to date, 1935. .......... 237,236 CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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| 5000 tons of piling and 1336 tons of 
‘reinforcing bars, For the Fort Peck, 
|Mont., dam spillway, 4600 tons are 
| pending. Private construction is 
| more prominent among. inquiries, | 
|though tonnages involved are small. | 
| These include 650 tons for a ware-| 
house at Peoria and 200 to 250 tons 
each for several factory buildings. 
Detroit—-Award of 16,000 tons of 
shapes for a strip steel mill building 








Low Bids on 15,600-ton 


Fort Peck Dam Itemized GIVES YOU 
| One of the largest tonnages of THIS — 


various steel products bid this year 
|for government work in the West is 
that for spillway gate structure, cut- 
off structure and appurtenant work a 
iat the Fort Peck dam, Wiota, Mont. ney 
| This project requires approxi- a . at OR THIS 
‘mately 11,000 tons of reinforcing tone | 
|}material, and 4600 tons of shapes. } 
| Bids were opened April 3. Addi- 
/son Miller Inc. and Fielding & Shep- 
ley Ine., 1111 Builders Exchange 
building, St. Paul, were jointly low 
on the general contract at $3,985,- 
423.50. Other’ bidders’ included: 
Spillway Builders Inec., Kansas City, 
at $4,387,426; Frazier-Davis Con- 
struction Co. and G. L. Tarlton Con- 
tractor Inc., St. Louis, $4,779,085.50, 
and Six Companies of Washington 
Inc., San Francisco, $5,147,796.50. 
The low general contractor sub- 
mitted the following bids: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
} 





| Structural steel: Pounds Per Pound 
I oc cstaads 2,120,000 0.059e 
III. scssiscodsarahuasanvenses 1,000,000 0.062¢ 
RINE dssDinecoenesacoonsetieg 2,500,000 0.054¢ 
MND 86g hoc es cacotaows 16,500 0.012¢ 
Service bridge ............ 1,050,000 0.052¢ 
Bronze bearing plate .... 15,100 0.40¢ 
Steel bridge rail ............. 126,000 0.6¢ 


Miscellaneous: 









* As the electric arc Structural steel ................ 1,200,000 0.06¢ & It’s a simple matter 
crackles along, it is im- PERRI Src scscssiscrsccencsss 38,000 0.10e 
. : ® ee : to correct those com- 

portant that heat remain as nearly Pipe hand rails ............ 46,000 = 0.15¢ : iss h 

a - 2 ible t roduce a Steel reinforcing bars .. 22,200,000 0.39¢ mon misapplications when you have 
constant 0 re “f o p al Steel reinforcing fabric 10,000 0.08¢ PXH Convertible Motors. Stand- 
welded seam of uniform strength. Corrosion resistant steel 104.000 0.40c re "s bl “kdl 
Current fluctuations produce un- Bolts, screws and rivets 12,000 0.10 ard interchangeable parts quickly 
even penetration Steel castings cc. 540,000  0.18¢ adapt them to your special require- 

F ‘ Cast nickel steel ............ 3,000 0.25¢ h i 
: ?, ; rotect you against 

That’s why welding experts recog- Forged steel ooccccccs.cccc.- 500 ~—-0.25¢ ments. They protect y _ ne 
nize the value of P&H-Hansen’s Sheet material es 25,000 0.15¢ complete replacements see avoid 
stable arc, accomplished through nea aaa ‘ecigets. as rie nes long delays that might tie up pro- 
the patented internal stabilizer wind- hi i a 130,000 Olle duction. Yet you pay no premium 
ing. But it means more than _uni- Brass ............. EAD 500 ~—-:1.00e for it. 
form welds. It means easier, faster =m Se aD gre eo P&H Convertible Motors are of- 
welding with less dependence on REO EBDEIC nsessecsesveoneonseene 2,7 -08¢ fered in either Squirrel Cage or 
human skill. Corrugated metal pipe: Feet Slip Ring types, from 1 to 125 
Before you buy your next welder, Ce eee 240 =. 2.50 H. P. 

> : iv sci Z PC NN en ae 170 3.40¢ - a A 
ete Deel coo pany cay Seen cai... Sa 50 6.90 New bulletins are available to give 
. =~ . . “4 48-inch ..... . ascackes 50 11.50¢ you full details. A post card will 

Ask for Bulletin HW-3 Electrical conduit: Feet bring them. 
HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION ir mere eens teneeenenenenenes oes 0.2%¢ HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. hs a as Se pts: peed on 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1%-inch ....... venicadesas 2,500 0.67¢ 


HANSEN en ae ee CONVERTIBLE 


~ 


ARC WELDERS BIEL schicctidenasecescicncen 1,000 1.7le 
as Sn ratte 1,000 2.25¢ Oo 7 Oo Ss 
& SEEN sstpleanekgansicnamtenkeanah 1,000 3.25¢ f M R 
8 ELEN BIR 1,000 4.48¢ b 
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here for the Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
subsidiary of the National Steel 
Corp., features the market. The ton- 
nage was increased from an original 
estimate of 10,300 tons, and it was 
evenly divided between Whitehead & 
Kales Co., Detroit, and Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco — The structural 
shape market was the most active 
one of the week and awards were 
the highest in over a month, aggre- 
gating 2980 tons. Outstanding were 
1400 tons for a plant for the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., placed with Consolidated 
Steel Corp. New inquiries include 
170 tons for a plant in Berkeley, 
Calif., for the American Forge Co. 

Seattle — Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle, has booked 515 tons for 
the Bonneville, Oreg., lock project. 
This includes 350 tons for two 
nickel-steel stop log portable dams, 
65 tons of nickel steel castings, and 
100 tons for two derricks, the latter 
to be fabricated by Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle. About 500 tons for 
a mixing plant for the general con- 
tractors at the Coulee, Wash., dam 
have been awarded the C. S. John- 
son Mfg. Co. At Coulee, also, 800 
tons will be required for a power- 
house, but other specifications are 
rot yet out. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


16,000 tons, strip steel mill building at 
Detroit for Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
subsidiary of National Steel Corp.; 
evenly divided between Whitehead & 
Kales Co., Detroit, and Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

4000 tons, transmission towers for Ten- 
nessee valley authority, Washington; 
major portion to United States Steel 
Corp. units. 

1400 tons, plant for Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, Calif., to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

750 tons, high school, Cumberland, Md., 
awarded through George Hazelwood, 
contractor, that city, to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

665 tons, state highway bridge, Wash- 
ington parish, Louisiana, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

515 tons, two portable dams, castings 
and two derricks for Bonneville, 
Oreg., lock project, to Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle. 

500 tons, mixing plant for Coulee, Wash., 
dam project, to C. S. Johnson Mfg. Co. 

400 tons, buildings, state hospital. 
Taunton, Mass., to Haarmann Steel 
Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Thomas O’Con- 
nor & Co., Cambridge, Mass., gen- 
eral contractor. Previously report- 
ed as tentatively placed with same 
fabricator. 

400 tons, dormitory, Smith college 
Northampton, Mass., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; E. J. 
Pinney Inc., Springfield, Mass., gen- 
eral contractor. 

400 tons, state highway bridge NRS 
404-B, Alfalfa county, Oklahoma, to 
Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

350 tons, high school, Calumet City, I 
to Duffin Iron Co., Chicago. 

350 tons, Stephen Foster memorial 
building, Pittsburgh, for University 
of Pittsburgh, to McClintic-Marshall 


“? 
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Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; through W. F. 
Trimble Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, 200 structurals and 
6-story addition, Genesee 
Co.. Hochester, N: Y:. to F. L. 
Heughes Co., Rochester, N. Y.; J. B. 
Pike & Sons Inc., Rochester, gen- 
eral contractor. Reported last week 
as 100 tons or more. 


50 bars, 


200 tons, Lowell junior high school, 
Long Beach, Calif., to Pacific Iron & 


Steel Co., Los Angeles. 
200 tons, factory building, 
American Metal Products 
C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 
200 tons, building additions, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Alloy, W. Va., for Union 


Detroit, for 
Co.. to R. 


Brewinz 


Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, 
to Virginia Bridge & lron Co., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

190 tons, Central school, Schroon 


Lake, N. Y., to Smith & Caffrey 


Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; W. E. Irish & 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., general con- 
tractor. 

185 tons, highway project, route 161, 
section 122VC, St. Clair, Ill, to 
Omaha Steel Co., Omaha. 


175 tons, derrick, Chase, Kans., to Tul- 


sa Boiler & Machinery Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

175 tons, bridge, Belleville, Ill, to St. 
Louis Structural Steel Co., East St. 


Louis, Ill. 


“WE RECOMMEND INDUSTRIAL 


BROWNHOIST CRANES” ' 


THE BELMONT IRON WORKS 


rr val 


roa 


NS 


WMtaD , 


ta 
Steel erection work demands 
the best in men... and cranes! 
That Industrial Brownhoists do 
deliver real performance is 
proved by statements like the 


following from the Belmont 
Iron Works. 
““We have found that the 


Industrial Brownhoist is par- 
ticularly adapted to the erec- 
tion of steel, due to the ac- 
curate control that the opera- 
tor has of the load at all times. 
At the present time, we are 
using two Industrial Brown- 
hoist locomotive cranes pur- 
chased in 1918 and 1920, and 
which are still in one hundred 
percent condition for our pur- 
poses. 

**These machines have been 
extremely economical to oper- 
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view of 


maintain, in 
the heavy service which we have 


ate and 


given them. We have no hesi- 


tancy in recommending In- 
dustrial Brownhoist machines 
from our’ experience’ with 


them.’ 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 


General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
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175 tons, bridges, Missouri, to Stupp con Steel Co., Youngstown, O., award- Sh C p di 
Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. ed small tonnage of reinforcing bars. ape ontracts en Ing 
155 tons, car ferry apron, pier 43, 125 tons, nurses’ home, St. Mary’s hos- 8000 tons, plates, shapes, castings, 
San Francisco, to Ingalls Iron pital, Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron forgings, etc., also approximately 5000 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. Works, Eddystone, Pa. tons of piling, Alton, Ill, dam; 
50 s, State rhway bridge over Yel- Ps ; 3 er Thite & Pr is. New York, 
1 Renagge dmsggy 2 ar ~ Sat to McClintic. 115 tons, high school, Auburn, Mass., gg egal yoko New York 
Marshall ( ‘orp Bethlehem Pa. to Eastern Bridge & Structural Co.. » 4 i : ' . : ; 
eee ‘3 ’ Worcester, Mass.; M. S. Kelliher Co., 4600 tons, structural steel lift gates, 
150 tons, addition to Placentia Orange Boston, general contractor. Truscon bracing, service bridge and miscel- 
Growers association, Placentia, Calif., Steel Co., Youngstown, O., awarded laneous requirements, spillway gate 
to Pacific Iron & Steel Co., Los An- small tonnage of reinforcing steel structure, cut-off structure and appur- 
geles. ; z ‘ tenant work, Fort Peck dam, Wiota, 
135 tons, state undercrossing Ellens- 110 tons, state highway bridge NRS Mont.; Addison Miller Inc. and Field- 
burg, Wash., to Wallace Bridge & 124-A, Lee county, Texas, to North ing & Shepley Inc.. 1111 Builders Ex- 
Structural Steel Co., Seattle. Texas Iron & Steel Co., Dallas, Tex. change building, St. Paul, low on gen- 
127 tons, store, Enterprise Realty Co., Unstated, traveling crane for Coulee, eral contract at $3,985,423.50. hee. se 
Brockton, Mass.. to John E. Cox Co., Wash., dam project, to Bedford also includes 11,174 tons of reinforcing 
Fall River, Mass.; T. F. Crowell & Sons, Foundry & Machine Co., Bedford, steel. 
Brockton, general contractors. Trus- Ind. 650 tons, warehouse, Hiram Walker & 


Sons Inc., Peoria, Il. 

500 tons, Allegheny county home, Wood- 
ville, Pa.; W. F. Trimble & Sons Co., 

ee we Pittsburgh, low on general contract 
at $1,355,000. 

500 tons, high school, Newburyport, 
Mass., plans accepted, bids soon; esti- 
mated cost $500,000. 

250 tons, building, International Har- 
vester Co., Houston, Tex. 


° 2) 
Detroit S 250 tons, bridges, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific railroad. 
250 tons, sewage disposal plant, Stick- 


Newest ney, Ill. : 


200 tons, sewage disposal plant, unit 
Washington; bids April 22. 


dD 175 tons, Friends’ boarding house, West- 
owntown chester, Pa.; bids April 16. 


140 tons, state undercrossing, Tenino, 


Hotel Wash.: bids in. 
102 tons, state bridge, Tate county, Mis- 
sissippi; bids April 16. 




















® 100 tons, one 180-ton transfer car, speci- 
fication 673-D, Boulder dam, Boulder 
City, Nev.; bids April 18. 





100 tons, repairs to Fleming road bridge, 
Allegheny county, Pa.; bids April 16. 


100 tons, plant addition, Rogers Brown- 
Lavino Co., Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; 
bids asked. 
100 tons, addition, box factory, Kieckefer 


Container Co., Delair, N. J.; bids. 


800 From the moment you enter our asked. 


OUTSIDE doors you will know that here you Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


are indeed a guest. You will appreci- 


ROOMS ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- Bolt, Nut, Rivet, Prices, Page 75 
with BATH obtrusive service for which the Leland Due to comparatively heavy bolt 
$2.50 single $3.50 double Be : - . and nut releases to Pittsburgh sup- 
is noted. You will revel in the luxury pliers late in March, April shipments 
a you have a right to expect in a hotel are slower. Accordingly, larger 
users have not fully tested the ad- 
+ . + tk ° od 9 
Famous for Fine Foods a ee ee eee vanced market of 70-10-5 off, which 
Club Breakfasts— car. You will like the superbly con- was announced March 1 for second 
4-4 ‘ 
Dee so « « SE s.0 6 Ue venient downtown location. We hope quarter. Large rivets are 2.90c, 
Lunches— Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 3.00c, 
See “irae. ™ you will accept our invitation to make Chicago, and small rivets are 70-5 
Dinners— the Leland your home in Detroit. off list. 
"Se $1 $1.25 At Cleveland, automotive specifi- 
tli ety f cations are steady, railroads have 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION purchased several carloads of nuts 
and bolts, and jobber requirements 
are fairly good. Less resistance is 
(AT CASS AND BAGLEY AVENUES) noted from some consumers in sign- 
ing new contracts at the recent price 
DPD BK T R O | T advance for nuts and bolts. 

Light demand. from jobbers and 
railroads limit sales at Chicago but 


automotive and farm implement 
builders are supporting the market. 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 75 


Chicago—Reinforcing bar awards 
of about 2000 tons are almost entire- 
ly for private projects. These include 
890 tons for the Olson Rug Co, build- 
ing and 300 tons for the Walgreen 
Co, warehouse here. Orders for Illi- 
nois bridge and highway work in- 
volve 475 tons. A large tonnage of 
bars still is pending and in prospect, 
principally for dams, highway work 
and other public projects. Placing of 
11,000 tons for the Fort Peck, Mont., 
dam spillway is anticipated shortly. 
Low bidder for the general contract 
for the Mississippi river dam at Al- 
ton, Ill., taking 1336 tons, has been 
announced. 

Cleveland—aAustin Co., Cleveland, 
general contractors, has awarded 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
150 tons of bars for the Electro-Mo- 
tive Corp.’s building, Chicago. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of bars will be re- 
quired for the $15,000,000 sewage 
disposal plant at Buffalo, construc- 
tion of which has been made manda- 
tory by the state legislature. Bids 
went in last week on 100 tons for the 
Beach City, O., dam. in the Mus- 
kingum conservancy district. 

Pittsburgh—Likely to be included 
in the $4,800,000,000 work relief 
program are numerous river im- 
provement projects in this district, 
which will require large tonnages 
of reinforcing bars and mesh. It is 
expected that an allotment will be 
made for concrete walls and levees 
at Cincinnati amounting to over 
$900,000; and at Portsmouth, O., 
$200,000; Ironton, O., $310,000; 
Marietta W. Va., $861,000; New 
Richmond, Ind., $129,000, and the 
Cincinnati airport levee, $370,000. 
On a bid of $1,720,664, George M. 
Brewster & Son Inc., Bogota, N. J., 
have been awarded general contract 
for the Warsaw, O., dam, which takes 
over 700 tons of rail steel reinforc- 
ing bars. 

Philadelphia—Reinforcing bar de- 
mand is dull. With an increase of 2 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 13 ........ 3,346 
Week ended April 6 ............ 2,059 
Week ended March 30 ........ 6,505 
This week in 1984................ 3,856 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 4,084 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 4,725 
Weekly average, March........ 5,506 
Total to date, 1934 ............ 75,192 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 70,884 
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cents per 100 pounds scheduled to go 
into effect April 18, on the carload 
freight rate from Pittsburgh, billet 
steel bars, cut lengths, will soon be 
2.36¢c, Philadelphia. 

Boston—Reinforcing bar buying in 
small lots is fairly active, but aggre- 
gate volume is not heavy. Outlook 
for highway needs is brightened by 
the allotment of $23,490,000 for 
roads to the six New England states, 
from the works relief bill. 

New York—Reinforcing bar let- 
tings are small and new inquiry is 
sluggish. With heavy allotments for 
New York and New Jersey, highway 


and bridge requirements are expect- 
ed to increase materially. First ship- 
ments of 750 tons for the last wesi- 
side elevated highway section, Mai 
hattan, which finally went to the 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
are being made. 

Seattle—-Demand is improving as 
larger projects assume definite pro- 
portions. Considerable tonnage in 
carload lots is pending. Alloway & 
Georg, Spokane, Wash., have the 
general contract for the $4,000,000 
sulphite pulp plant, involving 12 
structures, for the Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co., Everett. About 1000 
































A new short cut to 


Product Improvement 


and Cost Reduction 


URTHERING the already great services that aluminum 

and its alloys perform for all industry, Permite Semi- 
Permanent and Permanent Mold Castings bring greater 
strength, longer wear and worth-while reductions in 
machining and finishing costs. 


Countless manufacturers have approved these smoother 
Permite castings. They are better in appearance and 
more homogenecus in cross section. Fine in grain, and 
free from common foundry defects, they adapt themselves 
to many product uses where lightness and strength are 


of paramount importance. 


Users of Permite Castings enjoy the additional advantages 
of careful metal analysis and close metallurgical super- 


vision by Permite’s well-equipped laboratories. 


Micro- 


scopic X-ray examinations and tests for tensile strength 
and hardness are part of Permite’s service. 


Write for full information, 


or forward blueprint for 


guidance of our engineering department in making 
recommendations and quotations. There is no obligation. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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tons of reinforcing will be used. The 
same firm has awarded to unstated 
interests 180 tons for storage bins 
for the Spokane Portland Cement 
Co., Spokane. 

San Francisco—-Awards were not 
numerous and aggregated less than 
1000 tons, To date this year 35,809 
tons have been placed as compared 
with 30,708 tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 193 Unnamed inter- 
ests took 256 tons for the Manual 
Arts high school, Los Angeles. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


890 tons, plant building, Olson Rug Co., 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

135 tons, Illinois state bridge and road 
work; 250 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., 135 tons to Calumet Steel 
Co., 100 tons to Concrete Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 

300 tons, warehouse, Walgreen Co., Chi- 
cago, to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

256 tons, Manual Arts high school, Los 
Angeles, to unnamed interest, 

200 tons, FERA letting, New York, to 
Kalman Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
180 tons, corn storage building, Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co., Chicago, to 

Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

180 tons, storage bins for Spokane 
Portland Cement fe Spokane, 
Wash., to unstated interests; Allo- 
way & Georg, Spokane, general con- 
tractors. 

150 tons, building, Electro-Motive Corp., 
Chicago, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; through Austin Co., Cleve- 
land. 

135 tons, outfall sewer, metropolitan dis- 
trict of Hartford county, Hartford, 
Conn,. to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; A. I. Savin Construction Co., 
East Hartford, general contractor. 

120 tons, county span, Port Angeles, 
Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Seattle. 

100 tons, Davis & Hinman service sta- 
tion and garage, Evanstown, IIL, to 
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Let us know your problems and 
we will be glad to be of service 
to you. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, alterations to high school, Hun- 
tington Park, Calif., to unnamed in- 
terest. 

100 tons, Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
plant, San Diego, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, including bolts, nuts, etc., 
county span, Port Angeles, Wash., 
to Pacific Coast Forge Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, administration building, John 
Dewey high school, Long Beach, Calif., 
to unnamed interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


6500 tons, aeration and settling tanks, 
Stickney, Ill., sewage disposal plant 
for Chicago sanitary district; Herlihy 
Mid-Continent Co., Chicago, general 
contractor. 

4000 tons, saltimore & Ohio railroad 
grade elimination work, Staten Island, 
N. Y.; bids indefinitely postponed. 

1336 tons, Alton, IIl., dam; Spencer, 
White & Prentis, New York, low for 
general contract. 

1000 tons, sulphite pulp mill for Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber’ Co., Everett, 
Wash.; Alloway & Georg, Spokane, 
general contractors. 

320 tons, bridge, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, Hartford, Conn.; 
bids in. 

289 tons, pipe line, Eureka, Calif; bids 
April 238. 

250 tons, warehouse, Hiram Walker & 
Sons Inc., Peoria, Il. 

103 tons, Succor creek division, Owy- 
hee, Oreg., reclamation project; bids 
at Ontario, Oreg., May 1. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—The tin plate market 
continues strong and engages the in- 
dustry 85 per cent. Based on the 
present rate of activity, 1935 should 
account for 55,000,000 to 56,000,- 


40 years experience in 
building tube mills. 


500 Thomson Ave. 
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000 base boxes, or close to 2,750,000 
tons. Obviously the present high rate 
of activity will not continue through 
the summer, but a good rate seems 
assured for at least another several 
months. 

New York—tTin plate specifications 
are tapering slightly, although a 
heavy volume still is moving to con- 
sumers. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 75 


Pittsburgh—A continuing increase 
in specifications covering manufac- 
turers’ wire products has been re- 
corded the past week, Based on pres- 
ent automotive assemblies over May 
and possibly June, the rate of buying 
in spring and spoke wire, and plain 
wire for varied parts manufacturing 
purposes is gaining. There is also a 
disposition on the part of automobile 
makers to replenish stocks of parts. 
In merchant products, contraction of 
rural buying is still noted. The mar- 
ket is quoted at 2.30c, Pittsburgh, for 
plain wire; $2.60 per keg for nails 
and $63 per base column on fencing. 

Cleveland—Carload orders for wire 
and fencing are more plentiful, and 
some good orders for nails also were 
booked during the week, Shipments 
to automobile manufacturers show a 
further slight deciine. 

Chicago—Demand for manufactur- 
ers’ wire and merchant products re- 
mains fairly steady. While business 
from the automotive industry is less 
active than during first quarter, con- 
sumption is holding and fairly heavy 
business is in prospect for several 
weeks. Miscellaneous consumers of 
manufacturers’ wire are buying spar- 
ingly for early requirements, but de- 
mand has changed little. 

Boston — Clip wire has been re- 
duced $5 a ton to 3.45c, Worcester, 
Mass. Demand is maintained with 
specialties and wire entering into 
manufactured goods leading activity. 
During first quarter 962 tons of wire 
reds, mainly from Sweden, were im- 
ported in the Boston customs dis- 
trict. 

New York—Bright line finished pa- 
per clip wire has been reduced 50 
cents per 100 pounds to 3.35c, Cleve- 
land, effective April 12; and to 3.40c, 
Chicago, and 3.45c, Worcester, Mass., 
effective April 14, 

Philadelphia ——- Although spring 
wire continues to move in good vol- 
ume, the wire market generally is 
less active than a fortnight ago. Job- 
bers appear to have good stocks on 
hand and while there is slightly bet- 
ter movement of nails out of ware- 
house, the mills are feeling little ef- 
fect. 
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Pig Iron Prices, Page 76 


Pittsburgh — In spite of the rail 
freight advances on iron ore, coke 
and limestone effective April 18, pig 
iren producers in this district con- 
sider the possibility of an advance 
from the present market as unlikely. 
The local market of $18.50 on found- 
ry, $18 for basic and $19 for bes- 
semer grades continues guaranteed 
without an advance over the balance 
of this quarter, and present indica- 
tions do not point to the possibility 
of a price increase in the third quar- 
ter. Shipments are progressing on 
a large order for bessemer iron 
closed here about six weeks ago. 

Cleveland—Light spot business, 
with few forward commitments, and 
further improvement in_ specifica- 
tions and shipments feature the 
market. Forwardings to agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers dur- 
ing the week showed the best gains, 
while automotive tonnage was sus- 
tained. Sales in the week, at 1200 
tons, were about half those of the 
preceding week. The Ohio state 
publie utilities commission will give 
railroads and shippers a_ hearing 
April 16 on an increase in intrastate 
freight rates, in line with those 
authorized by the interstate com- 
merce commission. Previously when 
emergency increases were made in 
interstate rates the Ohio commission 
did not agree to them for intrastate 
traffic until after some delay and 
pressure, 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments so 
far this month approximate the 
March rate, while new business also 
is well maintained. The outlook for 
an improvement in shipments this 
quarter compared with the first pe- 
riod is seen favorable, with no defi- 
nite recession in foundry operations 
yet in evidence. Automotive and 
farm implement plants retain pre- 
vious gains in production, while only 
minor changes are noted in sched- 
ules of miscellaneous foundries. 
Some anticipatory shipments to es- 
cape the coming advance in freight 
rates are noted, though effects of this 
increase on deliveries have been 
minor. 

Boston — A fraction less than 20 
cents per gross ton will be the max- 
imum increase in pig iron delivered 
ir. New England, or an advance of 7 
per cent over the present freight rate 
when the new earrier charges be- 
come operative this week. Accumu- 
lation of freight charges on raw ma- 
terial assembly costs, however, will 
be a substantial item and when 
added to the higher freight on pig 
iron, the better part of $1 a ton will 
be consumed. Sellers express the 
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opinion that pig iron prices will ad- 
vance here for third quarter if the 
steel code is continued. Meanwhile 
buying is light and in small lots. 

Philadelphia — Increase in freight 
rates, now scheduled for April 18, 
has had the effect of stimulating or- 
ders in a few cases, where fair ton- 
nages have been involved. One or- 
der for 500 tons, which might not 
have been placed for another month, 
has been awarded for immediate 
shipment. However, the increase in 
rates is so small the average carlot 
buyer has seen no _ occasion for 
speeding up releases. Base prices 
are unchanged. 

Buffalo—A cargo of pig iron for 
ports up the lakes has cleared from 
here, indicating the desire of ship- 
pers to move tonnage as promptly 
as possible. Several bargeloads also 
have cleared for the eastern sea- 
board in one of the earliest move- 
ments of all time on this waterway. 
Substantial additional tonnage is 
scheduled to move in the near fu- 
ture by lake and canal. April sales 
and deliveries are slightly ahead of 
those in the early part of March. 

New York—Pig iron buying con- 
tinues light but steady. Little filuc- 
tuation in shipments has been noted 
in the past three or four weeks. In 
general, proposed increases in freight 
rates have had little bearing on cur- 


rent business. It is reliably reported 
negotiations are under way between 
the Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. here 
and the Davison Coke & Iron Co., 
Pittsburgh, for the production of Cha- 
teaugay low-phosphorus pig iron at 
the latter’s Neville Island furnace for 
all western shipments. 

Purchasing officer, Panama canal, 
Washington, closes April 23 on 200 
tons of foundry pig iron for Panama 
delivery. 

Cincinnati — Pig iron shipments 
match those in March when a peak 
tcnnage since last June was moved. 
Specifications so far are for needs 
and not in anticipation of freight in- 
creases which would add 7 cents to 
the delivered Cincinnati quotation 
on northern iron. Southern furnaces, 
to maintain the price differential of 
38 cents, would be required to ab- 
sorb added freight charges of 18 
cents. 

St. Louis—Shipments of pig iron 
to melters in this district show de- 
cided increase over the March aver- 
age. Despite strikes and threatened 
strikes, activities at mills, foundries 
and metalworking plants are holding 
up well, 

Birmingham, Ala. Production 
and shipments are steady, with such 
melters as pressure pipe manufac- 
turers buying regularly for imme- 
diate delivery. Prospects are April 





step has long been needed. 








A SKID-PROOF STEP? sure! 


Railroad freight car steps must safeguard a major haz- 
ard. Conditions to be met are extreme: ice, snow, grease. 
wet shoe soles. Something better than the old-fashioned 
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The picture shows the solution offered a great railroad 
by Parish designing service—and accepted with enthusi- 
asm, being immeasurably safer. 

Look at that sharp, self-cleaning tread, and remember 
that we probably can do something good for you, too. 
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PARISH PRESSED STEEL Co. 
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Robeson & Weiser Sts., 
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production will equal March when 
127,678 tons was reported. 
Toronto, Ont.——Merchant pig iron 
sales continue about 600 tons weekly. 
The daily melt shows no general im- 


provement, but a few new plants 
have resumed operations’ recently. 
Production is holding around 1200 
tons daily with three stacks blow 


ing 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 77 
Pittsburgh——A 25-cent per ton re- 
duction in the scrap market was re- 
corded early last week, but subse 
quently the market steadied at the 
reduced level, ranging around $11.25 
to $11.75 for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel for local delivery. Although 
brokers are freely offering material 
at $11.50, no mill purchases have 
been recorded. The dealers’ market 
seems to have tightened somewhat 
and prices of better than $10 have 
been paid for miscellaneous scrap, 
indicating that with yard prepara- 
tion, a higher market is anticipated. 
Machine turnings have _ iost 
some of their recent ground, with 
brokers willing to pay little more 
than $7.25 for short orders. 
Cleveland—-Lack of demand for 
steel and iron serap has caused prices 
to drop about 50 cents per ton here 
and in the valley, bringing heavy 
melting steel to $9 to $9.50 at Cleve- 
land and $11 to $11.50 at Youngs- 
Melters are not buying but 


shop 


town, O. 
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shipments on contract are going for- 
ward in good volume except for some 
restrictions in the valley. 

Chicago—Most scrap prices have 
declined 25 to 50 cents a ton, with 
heavy meltinz steel off 25 cents at 
$6.75 to $10 on moderate purchases 
at the latter figure. Sellers find it 
difficult to cover orders at less than 
$10, with only limited tonnages 
available at $9.75. Demand from all 
classes of scrap consumers is light. 

Boston——Heavy cast and skeleton 
scrap are easier with heavy melting 
sieel for export barely steady at 
$8.50, dock for No, 1. This price 
has been shaded 25 cents a ton in 
some instances. Domestic buying is 
light, although some breakable cast 
and machine turnings have moved to 
eastern Pennsylvania and Weirton, 
W. Va. New England consumers are 
buying little scrap. 

New York—-Domestic scrap buying 
continues sluggish. Dealers still pay 
$9 and $7.50, barge, for heavy melt- 
ing steel grades against orders, but 
new export business is smaller. Open 
ing of the barge canal has not re- 
sulted in any substantial buying for 
the Buffalo district due to low prices 
being paid by consumers in that ter- 
ritory. 

Philadelphia No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel is up slightly but most 
other grades are lower, with general 
buying quiet. The increase in No. 2 
steel followed a purchase of a round 
tonnage at $9.50, delivered, Consho- 
hoecken, Pa. Meanwhile, a leading 
exporter began holding up shipments 
at Port Richmond, due to a shortage 
of ship bottoms, and another export- 
er, while still taking shipments, is 
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offering $8.25, wharf, for No. 2 
which is 50 cents lower than the 
nominal price of the other exporter. 
No. 1 steel for domestic account has 
been reduced to a flat $10, delivered, 
by virtue of the purchase of several 
hundred tons by the leading Clay- 
mont, Del., consumer at that figure. 
Other grades recently reduced include 
steel axles, iron axles, cupola cast, 
knuckles and couplers, railroad 
grate bars, new compressed sheets, 
stove plate, axle turnings, machine 
shop turnings, cast wheels and No. 1 
railroad wrought. 

Buffalo—An offer to buy heavy 
melting steel at $10.50 for No. 1 is 
reported. Dealers feel that little 
material can be bought at $10 but 
acmit a definite weakness has ap- 
peared in all grades of scrap. Prices 
have sagged in the face of lower of- 


fers although limited tonnage has 
changed hands at the new levels. 
Dealers contend the tonnage of 
scrap purchased for delivery by 


water has been greatly overstated by 
consumers. Some scrap has arrived, 
hewever, and more is expected later 
this month by lake and barge. 
Detroit—Scrap prices appear to be 
holding at $7.50 to $8 for No. 1 melt- 
ing steel and $7.75 to $8.25 for hy- 
draulic compressed sheets, except for 


scattered weakness in rails, short 
turnings, auto malleable and forge 


flashings. Docks and storage space 
still are choked, as comparatively 
little scrap is moving out by water. 
Ford continues to throw down not 
only its own excess scrap but also 
heavy receipts from Murray and 
Briggs, chiefly bundles. Scrap deal- 
ers’ protests against a_ reciprocal 
agreement between a large automo- 
bile manufacturing interest and a 
northern Ohio steel mill are under- 
stood to have cancelled half of the ton- 
nage involved. Outside buyers still 
are loath to make commitments. 

Cincinnati—Bids on railroad scrap 
during the past week reflected weak- 
ness although published quotations 
remain unchanged. The movement 
against contract continues fairly 
heavy, but mills have not made new 
commitments for several weeks. 

St. Louis—-Weakness and _ scant 
purchasing continue to feature the 
market for iron and steel scrap, While 
the melt at mills and foundries is 
well sustained, stocks appear suffi- 
cient for all needs and new commit- 
ments are rare, 

Birmingham, Ala.—Buying lightly 
for spot needs consumers of steel and 
iron scrap give the market little sup- 
port and recent decline in prices has 
not added to activity. 

Seattle—Coast exporting houses 
are unable to meet prices offered by 
Japanese buyers, who base their 
ideas on Pittsburgh. Consequently 
Pacific scrap is out of line with At- 
lantic coast prices, and practically no 
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new business has been booked here 
for a fortnight. Shippers are still 
holding at $9.25 for No. 1 melting 
steel and $10.75 for rails. Shipments 
are dropping as old commitments end. 

Toronto, Ont.— Minor improvement 
is reported in scrap sales. There is 
a better market for steel scrap in the 
Hamilton and Montreal areas. Turn- 
ings, however, are moving slowly. 
Expert demand in good volume is ex- 
pected for the near future. Found- 
ries are furnishing a steady light ton- 
nage demand for iron- grades. 
Wrought scrap and machinery cast 
are the most active in the list, while 
odd sales of stove plate and malle- 
able are reported. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 76 


New York Running © slightly 
counter to the downward trend in 
steelmaking, specifications for ferro- 
manganese hold at a fairly good rate. 
This may be attributable in a meas- 
ure to impending increases in freight 
rates, scheduled to become effective 
April 18. On shipments of ferro- 
manganese into Pittsburgh the _ in- 
crease amounted to about 34 cents. 
The base price continues $85, duty 
paid, Atlantic and Gulf ports. De- 
mestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per 
cent, is $26 a ton, Palmerton, Pa., 
on lots up to 50 tons and $24, on 
50 tons and over. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 75 


Announcement of freight rate in- 
creases has not caused much specu- 
lative buying of semifinished steel. 
The heaviest movement is noted in 
sheet and tin bars, for immediate 
needs. Tin plate producers are op- 
erating close to capacity. Pittsburgh 
base prices remain $27 for billets, 
blooms and slabs, $28 for sheet bars, 
and $38 for wire rods. Skelp is 
1.70c, and tube rounds, 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 75 


Metallurgical coke still reflects a 
low rate of foundry operations in the 
Pittsburgh district, and prices are 
weak and irregular. The Connells- 
ville, Pa., oven market on standard 
furnace coke is nominally $3.60 for 
contracts with 25 cents up for spot, 
but spot shipments are in many cases 
being granted the $3.60 figure. Com- 
mon foundry coke seems relatively 
steady at $4.60 per ton. 

Shipments of foundry coke at Chi- 
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cago are somewhat below the March 
rate but better than a year ago. Auto- 
motive and farm implement foundries 
are keeping up their rate but smaller 
users have decreased their require- 
ments. At Cincinnati demand shows 
little change, with domestic coke at a 
higher rate, due to a cut in price 
Production has decreased at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 78 


been 


Pittsburgh Cold-drawn carbon 
steel bars have been reduced 15 cents 
per 100 pounds, to 3.30¢ for in-town 
Pittsburgh delivery for 400 to 1000- 
pound lots from warehouse, Other 
warehouse prices are unchanged. De 
mand appears to be stronger than last 
month. 

Chicago—Cold-drawn bars’ have 
been reduced $3 a ton to 3.35c¢ for 
city delivery and 3.25c for outside 
delivery. A similar reduction has 
been made at Milwaukee, both meet- 
ing the reduction announced recent- 
ly by producers. Other prices aré 
unchanged. Business is fairly steady, 
holding somewhat better than had 
been expected, 

Cleveland——The reduction of $3 e 


ton in cold-rolled steel bars an- 
nounced a week ago by warehouses 
has not stimulated buying. Orders 
and tonnage for warehouse materials 
showed further moderate decline dur 
ing the week. 

Detroit—Cold-finished bars have 
been reduced 15 cents by warehouses 
in conformity with the recent mill 
price adjustment. Demand fer prod 
ucts out of warehouse remains com- 
paratively level. If a 
spring bulge develops it will have to 
come from the building industry. 


strong and 


Cincinnati Sales of steel from 
warehouse are close to averages of 
the previous month, interests linked 
with fabricating shops not increasing 
activity in small tonnage for building 
work. 

Boston—W arehouses have reduced 
cold-finished bar prices $3 a ton to 
3.70e to 3.85e, following the recent 
decline in mill quotations, Volume 
with jobbers is slightly heavier with 
an increase in miscellaneous buying. 

New York 
been reduced $3 a ton, 
steel out of warehouse continues to 
improve with demand well spread as 
to products. 


Cold-finished bars have 
Buying of 


Philadelphia Following recent 
action by mills, jobbers late last week 


put a $3 reduction into effect on cold 
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Since 1896 the Crosby plant has been de- 
voted, exclusively, to designing and pro- 
ducing Sheet Metal Stampings. 
yourself of this experience. 
next stamping problem and watch results. 
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the current 


warehouse 


making 
General 


finished bars, 


market 3.58e. 


buying appears about on a parity 
with that of the past three weeks 
or so, Should this rate be main- 


tained, the showing for April will be 
better than for March. 

Seattle from warehouse 
continue in good volume, country 
buying being stimulated by improved 
weather. Service station extensions 
and general tank work are adding to 
increasing demand from private and 


Sales 


industrial sources, 


St. Louis—-Two weeks of almost 
uninterrupted rain have tended to 
slow down sales at iron and steel 
warehouses, Goods for use in the 
rural areas are moving in smaller 
volume than heretofore, but this de- 


mand continues potential, 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Page 77 


Prices, 


Cleveland——-While Lake Superior 
ore producers have 
prices for 


should 


not yet de- 
this 


not be 


iron 
season 


re- 


termined on 
they feel they 
quired to absorb the freight rate ad- 
vance of 11.2 per gross ton on 
the upper lake rail haul. They paid 


cents 


the emergency surcharges of 6.7 
cents in 1932 and 1933. However, 
the KF'ord Motor Co., largest buyer 
in the open market, has not in- 
quired, and as no other tonnage is 
up for figures prices may not be de- 


termined for at least two weeks. 


The Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion Lake Erie 


reports receipts at 





When you are having trouble find- 
ing the right metal for jobs where cor- 

rosion, vibration, or fatigue factors are 
tough, try Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron—the metal of the ages. 


READING 


For information, outline your needs to 


IRON COMPANY 


—The Market Week— 


ports for the past 12 months, ship- 
ments therefrom, and dock balances 


April 1, as follows: 
Ship- Dock bal. 
Receipts ments Apr. 1,’35 
Buffalo ...... 1,630,319 8,571 2,871 
DU icadghddatess 902,533 939,133 94,997 
Conneaut..... 3,294,610 3,469,565 1,685,696 
Ashtabula... 1,742,708 1,972,982 1,273,652 
Fairport . 676722 683,905 387,403 
Cleveland.... 4,035,905 2,727,325 779,381 
Lorain . 2,106,963 1,165,259 12,527 
Huron 396,321 413,418 321,066 
Toledo ... 784,442 403,519 11,705 
Total 15,572,523 11,783,677 4,569,298 
Year ago....16,323,050 12,353,706 4,981,536 
New York—F'ollowing the recent- 


ly noted increase of %-cent a unit on 
foreign low phosphorus ore, some 
sellers of foreign basic ore have with- 
from the market in anticipa- 
higher price. Currently, 
continues at 9c, per unit, 
alongside docks, Atlantic ports, but 
the price appears purely nominal. 
Much of the present strength in for- 
eign ore prices is attributed to the 
abroad. Manganese 
nominal at 26c, per 


drawn 
tion of a 


basic ore 


active market 


ore prices are 

unit, without duty, Atlantic ports, 
on material ranging around 52 per 
cent. 


Philadelphia— Arrival of 55438 
tcns of chrome ore featured importa- 


tions here during the week ended 
April 6. Of this amount 4000 tons 
ceme from Portuguese Africa and 


1543 tons from Cuba. Other importa- 
tions included 99 tons of ferroman- 
ganese from France, 82 tons of steel 
tubes from Sweden, 25 tons steel 
bars from Sweden, and eight tons 
structural from Belgium. 
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Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 78 


London—(By Cable)——Pig iron is 
strong in Great Britain, especially in 
the Middlesbrough district, with sub- 
stantial hematite consumption. Ex- 
porters are quiet. The steel trade is 
spotty, with rails and _ structurals 
most active. In the Midlands new 
business is wanting to replace book- 
ings now being worked out. Exports 
of galvanized sheets are dull, domes- 
tic demand being fair. Tin plate in- 
quiries are increasing. 

The Continent reports export trade 
slightly improved, following read- 
justment of the belga, especially to 
the Argentine, Egypt and China. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 75 


New York—-Demand for distillates 
continues brisk, and current produc- 
tion is moving directly into consump- 
tion. Naphthalene prices are steadier 
with additional improvement in ship- 
ments. Sulphate of ammonia is ac- 
tive, especially shipments to the 
south. Phenol is unchanged. 


Quicksilver 


New York—Quicksilver prices are 
unchanged and the market is quiet. 
Round lots of 100 virgin flasks of 76 
pounds each are available at $72.50 
a flask, while small lots of 15 to 24 
flasks, inclusive, are $74. Single 
flasks command $75. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Priccs, Page 76 


New York—Sharp advances in 
zine, tin and silver were the out- 
standing features of the nonferrous 
metal markets last week. Prime 
western zine rose $2 a ton to 4.00¢e 
per pound, East St. Louis, Monday 
and up to 4.10¢ Friday. Straits spot 
tin shot up to around 51.00c com- 
pared with the previous week’s close 
of 49.50c. Silver attracted wide at- 
tention by closely approximating the 
1926 peak of 68.621%ée. 

Copper—Demand was well sus- 
tained despite slight recessions in ac- 
tivity in copper and brass product 
mill buying, Prices held steady in 
the domestic market at 9.00¢e, Con- 
necticut, while advancing abroad to 
around 7.75ce, c.i.f. European ports. 
Sentiment in the trade continues op- 
timistie. 

Zinc—Consumer buying was active 
with most sellers Friday asking 4.10c, 
East St. Louis, for prime western. 
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Strong position of the market was 
supported also by favorable March 
statistics and curtailment of produc- 
tion, 

Lead— Activity in lead increased 
with consumers showing considerable 
buying interest. Leading sellers 
equaled daily ore intakes on fair ton- 
nages. The market tone was steady 
at 3.50c, East St. Louis, and 3.65ce, 
New York, St. Joseph Lead continued 
to ask $1 premium on the eastern 
market, 

Tin——Marked scarcity of supplies 
of Straits tin for delivery through 
April contributed to a sharp advance 
in prices to over 51.00c. Sales were 
fair during the early part of the week 
but light during the latter half. 
There was very little actual consum- 
er buying noted, 

Antimony—Demand was limited to 
small lot tonnages but prices held un- 
changed on the basis of 14.25c, duty 
paid, for Chinese spot. 

Silver—Commercial bar silver ad- 
vanced sharply to 68.50¢ per ounce 
for foreign metal following the boost 
in the treasury’s price for newly 
mined silver to 71.11ec. 


Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


April 13 from New York for Naples. 
His itinerary will take him through 
Italy, France, Germany and England 
where he will observe economic and 
industrial conditions, and their effect 
on activities of the Armco Interna- 
tional Corp. in foreign markets. 
« ’ + 

William M. Hager has been elected 
a vice president of American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. Howard C. 
Wick, secretary of the company, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

* . . 

Charles J. Thomas, for 10 years 
executive secretary of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising club, Buffalo, and 
prior to that active in sales and en- 
gineering work in the telephone field, 
has been named secretary-manager of 
the Cleveland Engineering society, 
Cleveland. 

He succeeds Carlton R. Sabin, who 
has resigned to become manager of 
the Cleveland office of C. M. Wilkin- 
son Co., handling equipment, engi- 
neer and contractor. 

3 ° . 

Joseph W. Royer, works manager 
of the Medart Co., St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of power transmission ma- 
chinery, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in full charge of manufactur- 
ing. He has been associated with the 
company since 1915, 

« * © 

W. M. Lake, formerly manager of 

the Follansbee, W. Va., works of Fol- 
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lansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed general manager of 
sales, succeeding C. A. Wilson. 

Victor E. Marlier has been named 
assistant to the general manager of 
operations, Arthur White. E. E. 
Bowen has been made superintendent 
of the Foollansbee works, and Harry 
M. Vogelsong superintendent of the 
Toronto, O., division, 

. * ¢ 

Harold B. Ressler, vice president, 
Joseph T, Ryerson & Son Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., has been elected president 
of the New York chapter of the 
American Steel Warehouse associa- 
tion. Other new officers include: 
Vice presidents, Walter Ganong, Ed- 
gar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Newark, N. 
J., and A. J. Bragg, Egleston Bros. & 
Co, Ine., Long Island City, N. Y.; and 
secretary-treasurer, Charles Kramer, 
Scully Steel Products Co., Newark. 

o + ¢ 

G. N. Harris and J. G. Green, both 
formerly associated with Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Henry Harris, for- 
merly president of the United Elec- 
tric Light Co., Wilmerding, Pa., have 
formed the Harris-Green Co., Farm- 
ers Bank building, Pittsburgh, to 
handle sales of motors, control, trans- 
formers, line material, power factor 
corrective devices and similar equip- 
ment, 

Mr. Green has been manager of the 
general industrial and resale sections 
of the Westinghouse organization. 
Mr. G. N. Harris has been with the 
Pittsburgh sales office of that com- 
pany. Mr. Henry Harris has been 
retired since 1927. 
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Transportation 


COMPLICATION in the inter- 
A state commerce commission's 
program granting railroads emer- 
gency financial relief by permitting 
them to increase interstate freight 
rates approximately 7 per cent, effec- 
tive April 18, is the attitude of state 
commissions on intrastate rates. 

New York, it is understood, is re- 
luctant to accede to a comparable in- 
trastate increase. A dislocation of the 
competitive situation will result if 
this stand is maintained; for example, 
shipments from Buffalo to many im- 
portant consuming points within New 
York state would take present rates, 
whereas Ohio and Pennsylvania 
movements, crossing’ state lines, 
would be subject to the higher inter- 
state rates. [It seems probable, how- 
ever, that some adjustment will be 
achieved, 

To hasten application of the emer 
gency rates the ICC last week au- 
thorized carriers to put them in effect 
on five days notice, and April 18 
has been designated by the carriers 
as the effective date. On iron and 
steel the interstate increases will be 
7 per cent or a maximum of 2 cents 
per 100 pounds on finished steel and 
40 to 45 cents per ton on semifinished 
steel and pig iron, 


J. & L. BUILDS 500TH BARGE 


When the Jones & Laughlin Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, this week launches 
an Ohio river barge for the Campbell 
Transportation Co., it will mark the 
500th steel barge it has built in the 
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24 years it has been engaged in this 


business. 
ESCANABA HITS ORE POOL 


Escanaba (Michigan) chamber of 
commerce and the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior railroad have filed petitions 
with the ICC in Washington opposing 
proposal of the Chicago & North 
Western and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroads to pool fa- 
cilities for handling iron ore traffic 
from the Menominee range to Es- 
ecanaba, at an estimated annual sav 
ing of $80,000. 


VOTES $40,919,000 FOR CANAL 


For canalization of the Beaver and 
Mahoning rivers from the Ohio river 
to Struthers, O., opening up a 9-foot 
navigable waterway to the Youngs- 
town steel district, an appropriation 
of $40,419,000 is ineluded in the riv- 
ers and harbors bill passed by the 
house in Washington April 10. It is 
now before a senate committee. 

Last week, A. C. Townsend, presi- 
dent, the Townsend Co., New Bright- 
on, Pa., claimed that this improve- 
ment of the Beaver river, which the 
Townsend plant adjoints, would de- 
stroy the mill race and power plant 
facilities of his company. 


THREE BILLIONS FOR STEEL 


Of the $10,150,000,000 spent by 
American railroads in the past dec- 
ade for materials and supplies, $3,- 
100,000,000 went for products of iron 
and steel, states the committee on 
public relations of the eastern rail- 
roads, This figure represents only 
direct purchases, and not iron and 
steel included in equipment and sup- 
plies manufactured under contract. 


Financial 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CO.’S new 
4 continuous sheet-strip mill at 
Lackawanna (Buffalo) should reduce 
the cost of these products $6 to $8 
per ton from_ present methods, 
Eugene G. Grace, president of Beth- 
lehem, told stockholders at their an- 
nual meeting April 9. 

As happened at the United States 
Steel Corp. meeting the week previ- 
ous (Street, April 8, p. 9) Bethlehem 
officials were heckled by several 
stockholders, the issue being salaries 
and dividends. A motion to limit 
1935 salaries of the chairman, presi- 
dent and secretary to 20 per cent of 
the net profits of 1934 was defeated 
by 2,370,220 votes to 335. 

Mr. Grace pointed out that Bethle- 
hem has large capacity for heavy 
products which have been in less 
demand than light ones and that its 
capacity in light products, now inade- 
quate, will be greatly augmented by 
present expansion. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been awarded the contract 
for electrical equipment for the new 
continuous strip-sheet mill of Beth- 
lehem at Lackawanna. 
is worth over $1,250,000. 


EMSCO INCREASES PROFIT 


Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, reports 1934 profit of 
$102,135, compared with a net of 
$71,846 is 1933. Compared with 
1933, sales were 50 per cent higher, 
while selling and general expenses 
increased less than 10 per cent. The 
following directors have been elected: 
E. M. Smith (president), Edwin W. 
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Goeser, Chas. D. Wagner, J. S. A. 
Smith, S. P. Farish, Harry C. More- 
house, and L. A, Rawson. 


INTERLAKE PROFIT HIGHER 


Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, re- 
ports for 1934 net loss of $683,764, 
compared with loss of $817,331 in 
1933. Current assets of $11,828,367 
on Dec. 31, 1934, compared with cur- 
rent liabilities on the same date of 
$1,844,971. 


(Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, at its annual meeting April 
23 will issue an amendment to i1n- 
crease the number of directors from 
15 to 17. 


(Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, reports 1934 net of $672,- 
280, compared with a net of $190,459 
in 1933. 


Meetings 


URCHASING Agents’ Association 

of Pittsburgh will hold its annual 
election of officers at its April 16 
meeting at the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

Albion Bindley, purchasing agent, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been selected by the nominating com- 
mittee for president, Thomas D. Jol- 
ly, director of purchases, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, has been 
nominated for vice president; A. D. 
Feeman, purchasing agent, Superior 
Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa., for secre- 
tary, and E. C, Buerkle, purchasing 
agent, National Bearing Metals Co., 
Pittsburgh, for treasurer. I. E. Wal- 
ton, purchasing agent, Heppenstall 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been nominated 
for national director. 


BAR GROUP TO HOT SPRINGS 


Eleventh annual meeting of mem- 
bers of the Concrete Reinforcing 
Steel institute, 201 North Wells 
street, Chicago, and of the Reinforc- 
ing Materials Fabricating Industry 
code will be held at the Homestead 
hotel, Hot Springs, Va., April 29- 
May 1. 


ZINC MEET APRIL 22-28 

American Zinc institute, 60 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has 
scheduled its annual meeting for the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, April 22-23. 
The Monday meeting will be devoted 
to the industry’s problems, including 
NRA; the Tuesday meeting to the 
galvanizing program. 


CALL HARBOR MEET 

National Rivers and Harbors con- 
gress will hold its thirtieth annual 
convention at the Mayflower hotel, 
Washington, May 2-3. Unusual in- 
terest is expected because of the pos- 
sibility that river and harbor work 
will participate heavily in the pro- 
posed five billion dollar federal re- 
lief program, 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


OLEDO, LORAIN & FAIRPORT 

DOCK CoO., 1208 Hanna building, 
Cleveland, subsidiary of Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., Cleveland, has leased 
frem the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
its ore and coal docks at Lorain and 
Toledo, O., and will operate them 
from April 16. 

The ore dock at Toledo has stor- 
age capacity of 500,000 tons and is 
equipped with two Hulett unloaders 
with 15-ton buckets, the rated un- 
loading capacity being 1000 tons per 
hour. The Toledo coal dock has a 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan car dumper 
with capacity of 1500 tons per hour. 

The Lorain ore dock has three 
Brown electric unloaders with 15-ton 
buckets and capacity of 1000 tons 
per hour. Its storage capacity is 
360,000 tons. The Lorain coal dock 
has a MeMyler car dumper with rated 
capacity of 2000 tons per hour. This 
dock also has a special rig equipped 
with hopper, permitting self-unload- 
ing vessels to unload direct into 
Cars. 

Oglebay, Norton & Co. has been in 
the Lake Superior ore trade for 50 
years. It manages the Columbia 
Transportation Co., with a fleet of 
17 bulk freighters, and _ recently 
took over management of four self- 
unloading bulk vessels of the Valley 
Camp Coal Co. 


¢ o ¢ 
Rust Engineering Co. and Rust 
Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, are now lo- 
cated on the tenth floor of the Clark 
building, having recently moved there 
from the Koppers building, 
* ¢ ¢ 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., In- 
dianapolis, has appointed Hagerty 
Bros., 923 South Washington street, 
Peoria, [1l., distributor for its roller 
chain, sprockets and flexible coup- 
lings, 
e 7 ¢ 
Gilmore Steel & Supply Cc., 825 
Folsom street, San Francisco, has 
been appointed warehouse distributor 
of Enduro stainless steel by Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. This 
appointment brings the number of 
warehouse stocks of this steel to 45. 


° * ° 
Riehle Bros, Testing Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of test- 
ing machines, has become part of 
American Machine & Metals Inc., 
100 Sixth avenue, New York. Abbott 
F.. Riehle will continue as general 
manager, his executive offices being 
at this address. Engineering staff 
and key men have been transferred 
from Philadelphia to the plant of 
American Machine & Metals Ine. at 
East Moline, Ill, where ample 
facilities are available. The Ameri- 
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can company now includes Halliwell 
Inc., Oil Products Appliance Co. Inc., 
Tolhurst Machine Works Inc., Trout 
Mining Co., Debothezat Corp. and 
Troy Laundry Machinery Corp. 


> * . 
G. & G. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati man- 
ufacturer of stamping dies, has 
moved its plant from 2116 Colerain 
avenue to 2500 Spring Grove avenue. 
+7 ¢ ¢ 
Lynch Corp., Anderson, Ind., man- 
ufacturer of glassmaking machinery, 
has orders on books to insure oper- 
ations for several months. A night 
shift is being employed. 
e ¢ + 
Cleveland Crane and Cleveland 
Tramrail divisions of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O., have moved their New York 
offices from 50 Church street to 60 
East Forty-second street. 
oO + + 
Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia, 
kas been appointed distributor of 
seamless stainless steel pipe in the 
Philadelphia district by Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., New York, in addi- 
tion to the latter’s seamless boiler 
tubes. 
7 + oa 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
recently designed and built a crane 
for Inland Steel Co., Chicago, in 16 
working days, to meet needs of the 
latter to handle a large tonnage 
order. The Harnischfeger company 
believes this is a record for speed 
for such an accomplishment. The 
crane is of 15-ton capacity, with 
three motors, spanning 100 feet, all- 
steel construction with cast steel 
trolley frames. It is provided with 
mill-type motors with full magnetic 


relay controls, composite type end 
trucks and platforms both sides of 
the bridge. 

° + ° 


Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., will move its New York district 
sales office May 1 to the Chrysler 
building, with W. H. Oliver continu- 
ing in charge. The company’s export 
department will have offices at the 
same location, in charge of D. H. 
Bellamore, general export manager. 

+ > . 

Appleton Electric Co., 1701 Wel- 
lington avenue, Chicago, has moved 
its office at New York from 150 
Varick street to the Port Authority 
Commerce building, 76 Ninth avenue, 
where larger space is available to 
earry heavier stocks. 

* ° * 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has moved 
its warehouse at Portland, Oreg., 
from Front avenue, where it has been 
for 20 years, to Fourteenth avenue 
and Savier street. D. L. Shirley is 
resident manager. The new location 


contains 10,000 square feet of floor 
space and complete shipping facili- 
ties. The sales office will be at the 


same address, 1637 N. W. Fourteenth 
avenue, 
o e + 

Consumers Steel Products Corp., 
6450 East MeNichols road, Detroit, 
has completed construction of a new 
pickling plant, to be devoted to 
pickling of sheets, bars and other 
steel products, with daily capacity of 
500,000 pounds. The pickling plant 
is in addition to the company’s new 
warehouse, also modern in every re- 
spect, It is fitted with overhead 
traveling cranes throughout. Other 
principal equipment includes roller 
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leveler, stretcher leveler and _ six 
shears with capacity up to %-inch 
thick and 156 inches long. Stock con- 
sists of approximately 5000 tons of 
steel, including all gages and sizes 
ot cold-rolled sheets, hot-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets,’ terne 
plate, paint grip sheets and galvan- 
ized corrugated roofing sheets. 


Big Steel Users’ Needs Off 
67,000,000 Tons in 5 Years 


From 1930 to 1934 major consum- 
ers of steel used about 67,000,000 
tons less than in the five years 1925 
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through 1929, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. This 
tonnage represents 17 months’ op- 
erations at present capacity. 

These major industries—construc- 
tion, railroad, automotive, oil, gas, 
mining, agricultural and machinery 

since 1930 have consumed 59,000,- 
000 tons, whereas in the preceding 
five years they took 126,000,000 tons. 


Equipment 


Cleveland—Award of six cranes, 
ranging in capacity from 200 tons 
downward, for the new plant of Elec- 
tro-Motive Corp., Chicago, General 
Motors’ subsidiary, has been con- 
firmed by Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co. here. A number of de- 
tails in the contract have yet to be 
worked out. The Chicago company 
will be allied closely with Winton En- 
gine Co, here in building diesel-pow- 
ered railcars and locomotives. Plans 
for the machine tool exposition here 
in the fall indicate that it will be 
probably the largest display of in- 
dustrial equipment ever staged, and 
will serve to concentrate buyers’ at- 
tention on the money-saving features 
of modern machines, 

Pittsburgh—Rust Furnace Co. here 
has announced receipt of the follow- 
ing orders booked during the past 
month: From Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., eight 
chambers of box annealing units for 
the company’s new continuous mill; 
from Bethlehem Steel Co. for its 
Lackawanna, N. Y., works, three slab 
heating furnaces of 50 tons an hour 
capacity each, and a 150 x 96-foot 
normalizing furnace. Rust company 
has also received orders from the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
for complete engineering and draw- 
ings for slab heating furnaces for the 
Zaporjstal Steel Works, Zaporjstal, 
Russia, in connection with United's 





construction of a continuous mill for 
this Soviet producer, 

New York—Slight improvement in 
inquiry for sheet metal working 
equipment and standard tools for ex- 
port marks the machine tool trend. 
In addition navy requirements for 
Philadelphia are slightly heavier, in- 
cluding a 10-ton electric bridge crane 
and four 2-ton monorail hoists for 
the aircraft factory there on which 
bids are in. Quotations are also in 
on a 10-ton electric bridge crane, 85 
feet 11%-inch span, for the navy 
yard at Reihaictors: Dy es 

Chicago—A slight betterment is 
noted in machinery and equipment 
market activity. Orders are small but 
more numerous, while inquiries indi- 
cate better interest on the part of 
manufacturers in equipment rehabili- 
tation. Orders for repair parts also 
are heavier. Railroads are more ac- 
tive in purchasing repair parts than 
in buying new machinery, and little 
improvement in new equipment busi- 
ness from railroad shops is antici- 
pated this year. Most of the ma- 
chine tools on the list for the Rock 
Island, Ill., arsenal have been placed. 
While little new business is appear- 
ing from farm implement plants, this 
group as well as several others are 
fairly active buyers of small tools. 

Boston — Demand for machinery 
and plant equipment is unchanged 
for general industrial requirements. 
Inquiry for government needs, how- 
ever, is slightly heavier. For an 
arsenal at Springfield, Mass., a fair 
volume of machine parts have been 
bid while four electric pot-type fur- 
naces for the same shop will be 
closed April 22. For a submarine 
base at New London, Conn., five 
heavy machines are being bid, includ- 
ing a horizontal boring, milling and 
drilling machine, hydraulic bender, 
vertical cylinder boring mill, bending 
roll and keyseating machine; bids 
close April 19. For Boston, bids 
close April 23 on a steel forming 
press brake, 
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New York 


NEW YORK—A three-story factory 
building at 625-629 West 130th street 
has been purchased by L. Kantor & 
Co., interior woodworking company, 
which occupies an adjoining building. 


NEW YORK — Articulating Valve 
Corp. has been organized to operate 
a machine shop, by H. C. Kupper, 
J. J. Dewey and G. W. Douglass. 
Papers were filed by C. M. Gilpin, 512 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK — Ehrenberg Brass 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of plumbing 
supplies, 135 Mulberry street, Man- 
hattan, will move its plant to an in- 
dustrial building to be erected at 43- 
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23 Thirty-fifth street, Long Island 


City. Construction contracts have 
been let. 
NEW YORK — Jacob Ruppert 


Brewery, 1639 ‘Third avenue, has 
purchased the property of the George 
Ehret Brewery in Yorkville, between 
Ninety-second and Ninety-fourth 
streets, Second and Third avenues. 
The Ehret plant has not been in op- 
eration since 1930 and it is the inten- 
tion of the new purchaser to rehab- 
iliate the property for early use. The 
transaction involved $1,500,000. 


NEW YORK—Regarding recent re- 
ports that Union Bag & Paper Co., 
Alexander Alder president, Woolworth 
building planned erection of a mill at 
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Savannah, Ga., the management states 
that while it has been working on 
plans for several months for a new 
pulp and paper mill and bag factory 
in the South, the necessary arrange- 
ments for constructing and financing 
the new plant have not been com- 
pleted, but it hopes to announce a 
definite program within a month or 
two. (Noted April 8) 


Pennsylvania 


BOYERTOWN, PA.—Colebrookdale 
Iron Co. has plans completed _ for 
erection of a 2-story brick and steel 
structure, 35 x 65 feet. The building 
will house machinery on the first 
floor, while the second floor will be 
used for storage purposes. 


BRADFORD, PA.—Northeastern Con- 
tainer Corp. has purchased the plant of 
the Hanley Machine Co., of Buffalo, in 
this city. Plans are in progress for ex- 
penditure of approximately $70,000 for 
rehabilitation and installation of new 
machinery and equipment for manufac- 
ture of corrugated containers. 


LOGANS FERRY. PA.—Plant of 
the Aluminum Co. of America. Pitts- 
burgh, here was damaged by explosion 
and fire April 6. 


PITTSBURGH — Pittsburgh Tool, 
Knife & Mfg. Co., 7501 Thomas boule- 
vard, recently enlarged its manufac- 
turing quarters about 25 per cent. 


PITTSBURGH—Steel & Engineer- 
ing Inc., 7501 Thomas boulevard, has 
recently been organized to deal in the 
warehousing of steel products and the 
manufacture of stampings and of pat- 
ented steel mill devices. W. S. Orr 
is president and secretary. 


PITTSBURGH—American Oil Co., 
T. J. O’Connell, company architect, 
American building, Baltimore. will 
take bids about April 25. for erection 
of a bulk plant at Hays station here. 


PITTSBURGH — Pittsburgh Cor- 
rugated Box Co. has leased a building 
at 7515 Thomas boulevard, formerly 
occupied by the Pennsylvania Pump 
Co. Work is under way on an addi- 
tion, adding approximately 40,000 
square feet of space. 


PITTSBURGH — Sommerville Co., 
5641 Butler street, maker of orna- 
mental iron and light structural steel- 
work, offers at public sale April 29. 
sale of its real estate and buildings 
through receivers Carl Cappel Jr. and 
William Pearson. 


PHILADELPHIA — Manion Steel 
Barrel Co., Oil City, Pa., plans to re- 
move its barrel plant here within the 
next three months, retaining only the 
paint and varnish divisions at Oil 
Cutty. 

WASHINGTON, PA.—Machines and 
equipment of the Sidway-Topliff Co., 
maker of toys, will be sold at public 
auction April 16, by order of the Union 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, trustees. In- 
dustrial Plants Corp. will conduct the 
sale. 








Massachusetts 


HAVERHILL, MASS. — Eouipment 
and machinery of several shoe manu- 
facturers here were damaged by fire, 
which is reported to have started in the 
Lennox & Briggs Co. plant. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI—Machine shop of the 
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Crosley Radio Corp. sust2ined damages 
by explosion and fire April 11. 


DAYTON, O.—Air corps, materiel 
division, contracting officer, Wright 
field, will take bids April 25, circular 
35-655, on rotary pumps and motors, 


TOLEDO, O.—Libbey, Owens, Ford 
Glass Co. has announced a $1,700,000 
improvement program at its Toledo, 
O., Charleston, W. Va., Ottawa, IIL, 
and Shreveport, La., plate glass plants, 
increasing safety glass capacity ’ and 
warehouse space. 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Bixby hospital 
is having plans prepared for repairs 
and improvements to its heating 
plant. 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—H G. 
Christman - Lansing Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has been awarded contract for 
the construction of a sewage disposal 
plant here. Estimated cost $500,000. 
H. P. Jones Co., Toledo, O., engineer. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—tThe  newly- 
formed Valley Steel Castings Co., 
headed by Samuel S. Fair, is planning 
to renew operations, after installation 
of electric furnaces, at the former 
plant of the Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 
which has been idle for three years. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Ben- 
ton Harbor Malleable Industries is 
launching an expansion program to 
increase production. The building 
housing the die-casting division is be- 
ing enlarged and several thousand 
dollars worth of machinery has been 
bought and will be installed when the 
building is completed. J. N. Klock is 
president. 

DETROIT Universal Radiator 
Corp. has been incorporated to do 
specialty manufacturing, by C. A. 
Strobel, 224 Ohio building, Akron, O. 


DETROIT—Westlof Tool & Die Co., 
428 Bellevue avenue, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture tools and dies, 
by Robert J. Westrick, 3847 Fairview 
avenue. 

DETROIT—Modern Stamping & 
Mfg. Co., 227 Iron street, has been 
formed with $25,000 capital to deal in 
sheet metal stampings, by John C. 
Aldridge, 6164 Yorkshire road. 


DETROIT—Fassler Welding Ma- 
chine Co., 424 Stormfeltz-Loveley 
building, has been incorporated to 
build and sell welding machines, by 
Peter W. Fassler, 2911 Burlingame 
avenue. 


DETROIT — Brown-McLaren Mfg. 
Co., 5853 West Fort street, has award- 
ed contract to Walridge-Aldinger Co., 
409 Griswold street, for erection of a 
2-story, 50 x 75 foot, addition to its 
plant. 


DETROIT—Contracts have been let 
and work started on a $250,000 addi- 
tion to the Dodge Bros. truck plant. 
The addition will be 1-story, 96 x 576 
feet, affording 55,296 square feet of 
floor space. 


DOWAGIAC, MICH.—Premier Fur- 
nace Co., 304 East Railroad street, has 
been incorporated with $72.800 capital 
to deal in furnaces, by Richard M. 
Judd, 403 Main street. 

ELBERTA, MICH.—Village clerk is 
taking bids April 16 for the construc- 
tion of a water system, estimated to 
cost $35,000. 

FRANKENMUTH, MICH.—Weber 
Construction Co., Bay City., has be- 
zun work on construction of additions 
to the brewery here. A 2-story build- 
ing, 40 x 125 feet, to be used as a bot- 
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tling plant and for storage, is among 
the improvements which will double 
capacity. 

FREMONT, MICH.—Village is tak- 
ing figures for an addition and altera- 
tions to its sewage plant, costing about 
$30,000. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—vValley 
City Brewing Co. has completed pre- 
liminary plans for a 2-story addition 
and alterations to a plant on Leonard 
street. Estimated cost is $50,000. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Hinckley-Myers 
Co., maker of garage equipment, has 
started construction of an addition to 
its plant. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Work is 


nearing completion on an addition to 





WANTED 


@ Position by young man 
30 years of age, single with 
good cultural and educa- 
tional background and 
now employed as sales- 
man with Steel jobber 
serving the Kansas City 
trade territory. 





@ Six years experience 
selling steel and desire 
connection with plate or 
sheet mill sales organi- 
zation. 


@ College man, but don’t 
let it bother me. One 
year’s experience as stu- 
dent salesman, working in 
steel mill open hearth, 
plate and hot mill de- 
partments and have good 
working knowledge of 
chemistry of steel making. 


@ Salary no object, but 
the organization that I 
connect with must have 
high calibre personnel, 
reasonably free from petty 
internal politics. Con- 
sider myself a good sales- 
man and diplomat and 
feel that I will be an asset 
to any high class organi- 
zation. 


@ If you can qualify and 
have such an opening, at 
your convenience and my 
expense, I will meet with 
you for an interview. 


@ This advertisement not 
intended to convey this 
writer’s conceit. The 
necessity of outlining my 
qualifications in this man- 
ner, is the father of the 
style. 


Address Box 224 
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Cleveland, Ohio 














the plant of the Sutherland Paper Co. 
The building, to be used as a ware- 
house, is 111 x 226 feet, with a load- 
ing dock 38 x 110 feet. A portion of 
the second floor will be used for man- 
ufacture of specialties. 

LANSING, MICH. Olds Motor 
Works division of General Motors Corp. 
has purchased the former Durant plant 
here with 900,000 square feet of floor 
space and will move to it the Fisher Body 
Corp. bodymaking activities now con- 
ducted in a building adjacent to the 
present Oldsmobile plant. Some new 
equipment will be required by Fisher, 
for whom H. E. Beyster, Fisher Body 
Corp., 9-267 General Motors building, 
Detroit, is works engineer. Space now 
occupied by Fisher, but to be vacated 
will be utilized by Oldsmobile for extend- 
ing its production facilities. C. L. Mc- 
Cuen is president of the Olds Motor 
Works. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Enterprise 
Brass Works Corp., successor to the 
Enterprise Brass Works, has pur- 
chased the former Accuralite building 
and is preparing to resume operations 
soon. Installation of machinery has 
been started under direction of Frank 
Holt, head of the corporation. (Noted 
March 18) 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Armour Institute of 
Technology 3300 South Federal 
street, is preparing plans for construc- 
tion of a 17-story building on a new 
site at Lake Shore drive and _ Erie 
street where the institute will move, 
probably this fall. 


PEORIA, ILL. Hiram-Walker, 
Gooderham & Worts have had plans 
drawn for a new warehouse building 
to cost approximately $150,000. It 
will be of reinforced concrete, brick 
and steel construction. 


PEORIA, ILL.—lllinois Corrugated 
(Culvert Co. has been organized to 
fabricate and sell Toncan iron corru- 
gated metal pipe, sectional plate pipe 
and arches. A modern culvert manu- 
facturing plant is under construction 
here, but pending its completion 
shipments are being made from Dan- 
ville, Ill., where the new company is 
operating the plant formerly owned 
by the Canton Culvert Co. 


Indiana 

MUNCIE, IND. Brammer Tool 
Service Inc., High and Seymour 
streets, has been formed to manu- 


facture, sell and service tools, ma- 
chinery and equipment of all kinds. 
Incorporators are George B. Bram- 
mer, 25 Orchard place, Muncie, also 
resident agent, Ora M. Love and Otis 
iMdgington. 

SULLIVAN, IND. De oo 
Fisher and H. I Smith, who own and 
operate the Sullivan Foundry, are 
planning to enlarge the local foundry 
and install new equipment to make 
possible the manufacture of stoves. 


Kentucky 


MADISONVILLE, K Y.——Kentucky 
public service commission has granted 
permission to city to erect a filtration 
plant costing $35,000. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Maryland Retinning 
Co., Henry L. Heuther, 237 President 
street, is planning to erect a 1-story 
addition, 25 x 97 feet. 

BALTIMORE Engineering Con- 
tracting Corp., 504% St. Paul street, 
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has contract, and work has started on 
erection of wire factory at 1001 
Edison highway for the Rustless Iron 
Corp. 

EDGEWOOD ARSENAL, MD. — 
Edgewood arsenal will receive bids 
April 19, E.A.P. 35-123, for a motor 
generator set. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Kreider 
Reisner Aircraft Corp. is erecting an 
addition to its plant. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. — Danzer 
Metal Works Co. has been _ incor- 
porated by Roy Danzer and Joseph D. 
Mish to operate a metalworking 
plant. 


District of Columbia 


W ASHINGTON—Dnited States coast 
guard will take bids April 24, proposal 
AV-3165, for tools for engines; April 
25, proposal AV-3166, for tools for en- 
gines. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids April 26, schedule 4799, 
one turbine-driven centrifugal pump, 
delivered at Norfolk, Va.; April 23, 
schedule 4769, 13 motor-driven sensitive 
drilling machines, delivered at Newport, 
R. I.; April 19, schedule 4772, turbine- 
driven boiler feed pumps, delivered at 
Annapolis, Md. 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department. will 
open bids April 19, schedule 4789, one 
motor-driven hydraulic bender; sched- 
ule 4740, one motor-driven drilling and 
milling, horizontal boring machine; 
schedule 4748, one motor-driven vertical 
cylinder boring and bushing, boring and 
turning machine, all for delivery at 
Submarine base, Conn. 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids April 19, schedule 4743, one 
motor-driven radial drill machine; 
schedule 4746, one motor-driven univer- 
sal gear testing machine; schedule 4754, 
one motor-driven rotary grinding ma- 
chine; April 28, schedule 4771, one 
motor-driven cylindrical plain grinder 
machine, all for delivery at Philadelphia. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Shaw Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital by H. P. Shaw, 900 
Queens road, and J. D. Shaw, to man- 
ufacture furniture. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Jones Bros. 
Bakery Inc., O. C. Jones president, 104 
East Lee street, has been granted 
permit to erect an addition to its 
plant costing $9350. The company 
will expend $15,000 for equipment, in- 
cluding an air conditioning system, a 


counter flow bread cooling system, 
etc. 
SILER be ig ih N Cc. — Staley 


Roller Mill, owned by the Julian Mill- 
ing Co., Julian, N. C., recently sus- 
tained damages by fire. 


Tennessee 
ETOWAH, TENN.—Board of com- 


missioners will soon call for bids for 
loan and 


installing sewer system; 
grant of $115,000 is available. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Scott Mfg. 


Co., recently incorporated to manu- 
facture plastic products such as bottle 
closures, etc., will install new machin- 
ery. Alex Scott is president and man- 
ager. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—United States 
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engineer office, P. O. box 97, will take 
bids April 17, circular 312, for a 32- 
inch dredging pump for the dredge 
Henry Flad. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Smith Pack- 
ing Co., 530 Third avenue, North, is 
tearing down its present building and 
erecting a new plant. Modern equip- 
ment will be installed. 


West Virginia 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. City, 
Mayor Martin V. Chapman, is ec¢on- 
sidering purchasing a site on Second 
avenue at Fifth street for erection of 
an incinerator, costing about $50,000. 
Virginia 

EMPORIA, VA.—Main plant of the 
Greensville Mfg. Co. lumber mill re- 
cently was damaged by fire. H. W. 
Hall is president. 

HARRISONBURG, VA. — National 
Fruits Product Co., Woodward build- 
ing, Washington, will expend $100,000 
in converting the Shenandoah Valley 
Canning Corp.’s plant into a _ pickle 
factory. 

STRASBURG, VA.—City has ap- 
plied to PWA for loan and grant of 
$54,495 for improvements to water- 
works system. 


Missouri 


CRYSTAL CITY, MO.—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Grant building, Pitts- 
burgh announced additional plant ex- 
pansion and improvements, involving 
an expenditure of $1,905,000, a major 
part of which will be for equipment 
to make safety glass at the company’s 
division here. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Liquid Car- 
bonic Corp., Thirty-first and Kedzie 
avenue, Chicago, is investing approx- 
imately $250,000 in a new unit here 
to produce dry ice. The new building 
will house a 1-story power plant. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Kansas City 
Southern Railway, C. E. Johnston 
president, is planning to build a $250,- 
000 headhouse, equipping it with 
modern machinery, to replace the 
structure damaged by fire. 


Arkansas 


HOPE, ARK.—J. L. Williams & 
Sons Lumber Co. is planning to re- 
build its burned sawmill unit. 


Oklahoma 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Chamber 
of commerce, E. H. Martin secretary, 
is negotiating with the Delco Co., 
Dayton, O., for a light distributing 
plant for Kay, Noble, Osage and 
Pawnee counties. 

CUSHING, OKLA.—Bids for con- 
struction of power plant were not re- 
ceived March 26 as scheduled, and 
new date for receiving bids has not 
been set as yet. W. R. Holway, Tulsa, 
Okla., engineer. 


Texas 


BELTON, TEX.—City has tentative 
plans for constructing a power plant. 

BURNET, TEX. — City, W. C 
Galloway mayor, has revised plans by 
J. W. Beretta Engineers Inc., National 
Bank of Commerce building, San 
Antonio, Tex., for waterworks, in- 
cluding mains, meters, pump house, 
water well and elevated tank. PWA 

(Please turn to Page 100) 
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SIMONDS 


TREATED GEARS 
oo 


Also— 
@ Ramsey Silent Chain "TREATED gears for all kinds 
wae of service cut and finished 


t Vul R SOR Se 
ie re oe? ie specifications. 


@ All Steel Silent Pin- 
ions 
@ Bakelite Silent Pin- 


ions 
The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. 


25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ample equipment for light and 
heavy gears .. .Prompt'delivery. 













COMPRESSED AIR 
DRYER 


Thoroughly extracts 
water and oil from com- 
pressed air by a simple 
scientific method. Elimi- 
nates operating troubles 
in all pneumatic equip- 
ment. Installed by many 
leading industrial plants. 


Cost nothing to operate—No 
moving parts to wear out-— 
Automatic in service. 


Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 


1572 First St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sizes to 
300 cu. ft. 














Bar and Tube 
MACHINERY | 


For turning, straightening and 


polishing round bars and tubes. 
Complete data on request 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


3500 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HEAR 


This new shear for 
light gauge metals 
possesses all the re- 
pre ay mostly 

esired for accurate, 
speedy and low cost 
=. work. Its construc- 
“=... tion and operation is 
radically different 
from all other shears. 
a Write for full infor- 
.. mation. 
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, Also builders of 
SHEARS, PUNCHES, SPACING TABLES, COPING MACHINES, BULLDOZERS, DIES 


BEATTY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944 - 150th Street, Hammond, Indiana 
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New York’s finest combination 
of convenience, time-saving effi- 


ciency, comfort and economy 


In the heart of the city’s greatest 
business zone. Express subway 
from lower lobby to all other 


districts 


2000 quiet, restful, outside rooms 


—all with bath—from $3 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 
All| NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK J. CROHAN, President 
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loan and grant of $46,000 has been 
approved. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Continental Fence 
& Wire Co. has been organized by 
J. M. Moore and K. E. Mason. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Dowdell, Lock- 
wood & Andrews has been incor- 
porated by J. R. Dowdell, 8201 
Grafton street, and M. G. Lockwood, 
to engage in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. 

HOUSTON, TEX. International 
Harvester Co., Commerce avenue and 
Hamilton streets, plans erecting an 
assembling plant for agricultural 
machinery at Navigation boulevard. 
Cost is estimated at $100,000. 

KERRVILLE, TEX.—City will ex- 
pend approximately $8000 for im- 
provements to gas plant, erecting a 
building, 22 x 44 feet, and installing 
new equipment. 

LIBERTY, TEX.—PWA has ap- 
proved loan of $95,000 for power 
plant. J. H. Garrett, Garrett En- 
gineering Co., 3800 Hughes street, 
Houston, Tex., engineer. 

SAN ANGELO, TEX.—City is con- 
templating erection of power plant 
and distribution system, costing about 
$900,000. 


Wisconsin 


BELOIT, WIS.—Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 900 South Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, has started work on a new fac- 
tory building, 62 x 120 feet, in its 
main works group of shops on Lawton 
avenue here. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—J. J. Stangel 
Hardware Co. is building a $50,000 addi- 
tion to house its automobile parts and 
supply wholesaling department. 

MILWAUKEER—Tool-Craft Design 
Service Inc. has been organized to 
provide tool designing service, by 
W. C. Hammond, F. J. Haas and Paul 
W. Kutschera, 3448 South Ninth place. 


MILWAUKEE - Factory of the 
Picard Plant Protector Co., 4602 West 
Mitchell street, recently sustained 


damages ty fire causing loss to con- 
siderable machinery and supplies. 

MILWAUKEE—Scherff Machine Co. 
has been incorporated to succeed the 
partnership business manufacturing 
special machinery at 2738 South 
Twenty-ninth street, by Henry H., 
Walter A., and Donald W. Scherff. 

PRINCETON, WIS.—A. H. Rimpler 
city clerk, will close bids April 18 for 
construction and equipment of new 
waterworks and sewerage plants esti- 
mated to cost $60,000. A. E. McMahon, 
Menasha, Wis., consulting engineer. 

RACINE, WIS.—Racine Iron & Wire 
Works, 901 Prospect street, is buying 
some additional equipment for a 1-story 
factory addition, 47 x 117 feet, now un- 
der construction. 

RACINE, WIS.—Bids close April 22 
for construction of a filter addition, filter 
equipment, pumps and mining devices 
for the city water commission. W. A. 
Pierce is secretary. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—Marathon Battery 
Co. is letting contracts through Archi- 
tects Oppenhamer & Obel for erection 
of a i-story plant addition, 100 x 110 
feet, at 840 Henrietta street. 


WAUSAU, WIS. Mathie-Ruder 
Brewing Co. is making extensive im- 
provements in its plant, installing a 
new electric ice machine, filtration 
system, ete. Contract for nine steel 
storage tanks has been let to Wausau 
Iron Works. 
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Minnesota 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN. — H. 5S. 
Campbell, city clerk, will receive bids 
until April 22 for deep well pumping 
equipment, starter and control, and 
pump house at the municipal water 
plant. Burlingame & Hitchcock, Sex- 
ton building, Minneapolis, engineers. 


DULUTH — Fitger Brewing Co., 
V. H. Anneke president, is installing 
considerable new brewery machinery 
and equipment, including a 65-ton ice 
machine, freight elevators and a 65- 
kilowatt synchronous motor generator. 


DULUTH—Coolerator Co., manu- 
facturer of air-conditioned refriger- 
ators, has taken over the plant of the 
former Western Steel Products Co. in 
New Duluth, Minn., to take care of 
increased production. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Equipment En- 
gineering Co. has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture speed devices and other equip- 
ment, by Addington W. Gerger, Dale 
I. McFarland and Victor A. Nordley. 


MINNEAPOLIS - Rodgers’ Bros. 
Co., 8821 West Lake street, has been 
organized to manufacture hydraulic 
portable presses for changing track 
bushings and pins on tractors. The 
press is supplied with attachments for 
removing sprockets, gears, pinions, 
shafts, pulleys, ete. 


RED WING, MINN.—Mount La 
Grange Metals Inc. has been incor- 
porated by F. E. Anderson, Wil- 
liam F. Walter and A. R. Hempft- 
ling, to deal in the processing and 
fabrication of metals and metal al- 
loys, and manufacture of dental prod- 
ucts. The company will be located in 
the Goodhue County National Bank 
building. 

ST. PAUL St. Paul Hydraulic 
Hoist Co., 292 Walnut street, manu- 
facturer of hydraulic hoists and 
bodies, will immediately start rebuild- 
ing its plant damaged by fire April 6. 
The drill press and assembly lines, as 
well as the screw-making departments 
were severely damaged. R. S. Jenkins 
is general manager. 


North Dakota 


NOONAN, N. DAK. — Baukol- 
Noonan Lignite Coal Co. plans con- 
struction of an electric power plant 
for furnishing power to coal mine. 


South Dakota 


INTERIOR, S. DAK.—G. H. Dun- 
ham, town clerk, will receive bids until 
April 22 for construction of a munici- 
pal waterworks’ system, including 
pumping plant and 1% miles of 4- 
inch water mains. Dakota Engineer- 
ing Co., Mitchell, S. Dak., engineer. 
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MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA — Rob- 
erts & Oake, West Forty-fifth street 
and Racine avenue, Chicago, plan 
construction of a 3-story packing 
plant addition here to cost about $75,- 
000. It is also planned to construct a 
processing plant. 


Pacific Coast 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—Anglo- 
American Mining Corp. started work 
April 1 on a $175,000 cyanide plant 
at its Yellow Aster gold mine in the 
Randsburg district near here. W. W. 
Klipstein is executive vice president. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. — Long 


STEEL 


Beach board of education has ap- 
proved plans for construction of a 
shop building to be erected at the 
Polytechnic high school. Hugh R. 
Davies, 430 East Ocean avenue, 
architect. 


LOS ANGELES—Fred Forest, 3619 
South Vermont avenue, will start 
work shortly on the erection of a shop 
building. R. D. King, 1117 Van 
Nuys building, architect. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF.—Allan 
Cutler Inc., 2065 Cowper street, is 
planning to construct a cannery 
plant, 300 x 500 feet, with a capacity 
of 500,000 cases per day. Estimated 
cost $300,000. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF. — Earl 
Trudeau, 701 Cogswell road, El Monte, 
Calif., is preparing preliminary plans 
for a new factory to be built here for 
the Purex Co. Plant will include 
office building, warehouse and manu- 
facturing building, and will cost about 
$50,000. 


STOCKTON, CALIF.—Aron Her- 
shel, formerly president and general 
manager of the Hershel-California 
Fruit Products Co., San Jose, Calif., 
has awarded contract for structural 
steel for a new $150,000 cannery here 
to the Golden Gate Iron Works. 


STOCKTON, CALIF.—Contract for 
a warehouse addition to the grain 
terminal of the Port of Stockton was 
awarded to Trewitt-Shields <o., 
Fresno, Calif., not including grading, 
sprinkler system and equipment, 
which is to be let under separate con- 
tract. 


ASTORIA, OREG.—Pillsbury-Astoria 
Flour Mills Co. will occupy a 6-story, 
30 x 66 foot, concrete clearing house be- 
ing erected for the Port of Astoria by 
N. H. Leighton Co., 716 South Seventh 
street, Minneapolis, contractor. Build- 
ing will cost $35,000 and equipment 
$20,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG. — George H. 
Buckler, Lewis building, has the gen- 
eral contract for major additions and 
improvements to the plant of the St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co. Additional 
equipment will be installed, including a 
sprinkler system. 


BREWSTER, WASH.—City officials 
have returned unopened, bids for a 50,- 
000-gallon concrete reservoir addition, 
pump house, etc., due to difficulty of 
floating bonds. When funds are avail- 
able new tenders will be called. 


SALEM, WASH.—Columbia  Dis- 
tilleries Inc., 404 Pittock block, plans 
construction of a distillery to cost 
$60,000. J. E. Wood is manager. 


SEATTLE—Acme Boiler & Tank Co., 
1122 Elliott avenue, Northwest, has been 
incorporated by Robert W. Burwell and 
associates. 


SPOKANE—Columbia Basin associa- 
tion announces the following materials 
yet to be purchased for the Coulee dam 
project: 12,500 tons of reinforcing, 500 
tons of penstock and draft tube bulk- 
head gates, 2121 tons of trash rack met- 
al, 800 tons of structurals for power 
house, 600 tons of metal tubing, pipes, 
fittings and valves, 115,000 feet of metal 
sealing strips, 3116 tons of gates and 
conduit linings, 23 tons controls for 
gates, two 375-ton, one 20-ton, two 150- 
ton gantry cranes, 110 tons track rails 
and 144,000 feet of electric metal con- 
duit. 

WENATCHEE, WASH. — H. M. 
Briegenzer, local contractor, is con- 
structing a $25,000 concrete irciner- 
ator for a local garbage disposal com- 
pany. 
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